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PREFACE 


I HAVE attempted in this book to bring together in an 
accessible way some of the results of research work which 
I think the classroom teacher will find most helpful. In 
doing so I have pretty rigidly excluded from consideration 
many brilliant analyses and significant conclusions in the 
field of school administration. Matters of organization in 
school work, financial questions, the development of the cur- 
riculum, and the interesting results of child accountancy— 
except as they apply in the classroom—have been disre- 
garded. Not that these questions are outside the proper 
interest of the teacher. I hold that the teacher is properly 
interested in such matters, and that in the schools of the 
near future teachers will more frequently and more posi- 
tively participate in administrative matters because they 
will be more competent to do so. 

I have, however, excluded administrative and supervisory 
concerns from the field of this book largely because there 
are so many things I want to say to classroom teachers with 
reference to classroom work that there seems to be no room 
for anything else. Even as it is, I feel no small uneasiness 
regarding the matters that are not included in my selection 
of topics. Almost any person well-informed as to the devel- 
opment of educational research could write another book 
for teachers which should have much the same objective as 
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this one, but which would contain entirely different matter. | 
Sins of omission, therefore, I am as yt conscious of as | : 
the most penetrating critic. 

The purpose of the book is twofold. One purpose, as _ 
has been intimated, is to show the teacher some of the 
things he can use in his work—things which have been 
developed, not merely by appeals to principles, but pri- 
marily by methods of experimentation. The other pur- 
pose—and it seems to me to be quite as important—is to 
show that the teacher has opportunities for research which, 
if seized, will not only powerfully and rapidly develop the 
technique of teaching but will also react to vitalize and 
dignify the work of the individual teacher. It is my firm 
belief that the emancipation and professionalizing of the 
teacher’s calling rests far more upon the originality, insight, 
and expertness which the teacher evinces than upon any 
considerations having to do with salary, tenure, or legal 
status. Society cannot be compelled to respect anybody 
or anything. The surest way to win respect is to be re- 
spectable. If, as has often been observed, there is no 
such general belief in the expertness of teachers as there 
is concerning the expertness of those engaged in other 
occupations, it is worth considering whether or not the 
public is right about it—whether the teacher really has, 
to the extent that the professional or craft worker ‘has, a 
special competency peculiar to his calling. In my judg- 
ment, nothing would so effectively obtain for the teaching 
body the possession of professional expertness and the repu- 
tation for having it as the open-eyed, open-minded, scientific 
spirit of inquiry. 


PREFACE Vv 


In what I have written I have sought to appeal especially 
to the teacher in service. With my audience so definitely 
in mind I have ventured on some occasions to employ the 
form of direct address. I have used “you” and “your” 
rather freely. Moreover, for the sake of coming closer to 
my audience I have made another departure from literary 
convention. When I speak in my own person I do not 
resort to the editorial “we” or to the passive voice. I use 
“T” and “my” and “mine” when these words convey my 
meaning. I hope I shall not give offense through my failure 
to hide behind a circumlocution which in the light of the 
purpose of this book would seem to me to be a species of 
affectation. 

In preparing this book for publication I have been in- 
debted to Miss Josephine MacLatchy, Editorial Assistant 
in the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for help in copy editing the manuscript, to Dr. 
Edgar A. Doll for valuable criticism, especially with refer- 
ence to the first chapter, and to my colleague, Dr. Ward G. 
Reeder, and Robert K. Toaz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Huntington, N. Y., for reading the proof and for numerous 
helpful suggestions. 

B. R. BUCKINGHAM. 

Ohio State University. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOME THINGS WE KNOW ABOUT LEARNING 


‘ No matter how we define education there will be sub- 
stantial agreement that it is a process of adjustment. It 
seeks to effect certain changes in individuals. Born with 
certain instinctive tendencies, man is ill fitted to participate 
in social life until his inherited instincts and capacities have 
been altered into socially useful habits, interests, and pow- 
ers. Perhaps the most characteristic of all his inherited 
capacities is his capacity for growth. It is this which dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute creation. In virtue of this 
well-nigh limitless possibility for growth, he has created for 
his habitation a world so complex that adjustment to it has 
become a long and elaborate process—a process requiring 
an extended period of infancy and dependence. 


THE TEACHER AS THE AGENT OF SOCIETY 


Moreover, it has been found that the adjustment of the 
immature members of society to the life we call civilized 
cannot be left to the unguided forces of immediate environ- 
ment. Influences from far and near must be assembled, 


and the experience of the race must be drawn upon. The 
I 
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here and now are insufficient. The growing organism, in | 


order to qualify in highly developed modern life, must be 


subjected to impressions beyond the scope of its senses. 


It must live in imagination with people of other lands. It 


must draw from the past the best that has been said and 


done. It must come into the possession of its inheritance. 

Society must put forth great effort in order to make this 
possible. The task is tremendous and at the same time 
inescapable. Moreover, it cannot be left to the good will of 
parents. Indeed, with the development of civilization, the 
task has become so exacting that few if any members of 
society possess sufficient wisdom to perform it in its en- 
tirety. Accordingly, an institution ha$ been created and a 
special class of people has come upon the scene—a class 
whose business it is to collect, organize, condense, and pre- 
sent the most appropriate materials for use in training the 
young. This institution is the school and the special class 
is the teaching profession. 

This profession, therefore, is obviously interested pri- 
‘marily in two things—the material which we call the cur- 
riculum and the use of it for instructional purposes. In the 
specialization of activities which the teaching profession, 
like every other calling, has exhibited, the curriculum has 
come to be the concern of one group of specialists, and its 
use or application has become the task of a different group. 
I am not concerned at the moment with the advisability of 
this division of labor. It is enough to point out that in 
general superintendents are responsible for the curriculum 
and teachers for putting it into effect. 
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TEACHING PARALLELS LEARNING 


But since it is in the child and not in something or some- 
body else that the capagity for growth inheres, it is clear 
that the only way this organized material which we call the 
curriculum can be put into effect is in accordance with the 
way in which growth takes place. The wisest method of 
teaching and the most effective is the one which conforms 
most closely to the way the child learns. Thus it comes 
about that the good teaching method parallels the good 
learning method; and that the test of a method is found not 
in its logical completeness, but in its psychological con- 
formity to the nature of the child. 

You will readily see that I am making growth and learn- 
ing somewhat synonymous. Of course, this is not strictly 
true, yet in mental life growing and learning are very closely 
related. Even though the two are by no means identical, 
they are much more nearly so in regard to school work 
than they are in regard to life outside of school. Accord- 
ingly, for our purpose we shall make no serious mistake 
if we take the stand, first, that growth is a fundamental 
objective in education; second, that this requires in a civi- 
lized environment a prolonged period of training; third, 
that in order to effect this training—in order to realize this 
growth—society consciously sets about the task, thereby 
creating as its agents the school and the teaching class; 
fourth, that the capacity of the child for growth, his ability 
to take on experience, his receptivity to the efforts of the 
school and the teacher is his capacity to learn. 
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PASSIVE AND ACTIVE LEARNING 


Learning is both passive and active. About us are the — 
phenomena of life impinging upon our senses and giving 
rise to the experience we call sensation. One of our human — 
attributes is an experiencing nature—an attribute which we 
share, to be sure, with the beasts of the field. But we pos- 
sess this experiencing nature in an especially high degree 
and, whether we will or not, these phenomena which sur- 
round us—these forms and colors, these sounds, tastes, and 
smells—leave in us traces by virtue of which we not only 
apprehend them at the moment, but retain them afterwards. 
The effect of these influences is registered without effort on 
our part. From this point of view, therefore, the taking 
on of experience—the thing we call learning—is passive. _ 

We shall not have much to do in this chapter, nor indeed 
in this book, with experimental results in passive learning. 
This field, so far as it relates to the school, has been little 
considered—certainly less than it ought to be. To be sure, 
we have that relatively passive type of learning which 
Meumann distinguishes as “observational.” In this obser- 
vational field a very great amount of investigation has taken . 
place under the general heading of “testimony.” The re- 
sults, although profoundly important in their bearing upon 
the science of psychology, need not especially concern us 
here, 

There is, however, a sense in which passive learning is 
exceedingly important in school work. The whole question 
of the right surroundings of the child while at school be- 
longs under this heading. As I have said, experimental 
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vesults here are lacking, but we should not on that account 
‘ail to realize the undoubted significance of the passively 
experiencing nature upon the development of mental and 
emotional life: It seems likely that such matters as atti- 
tude, taste, esprit de corps, and personality are profoundly 
affected by the incidental influences with which children are 
surrounded. 

I cannot avoid mentioning in this connection the attitude 
of the ancient Greeks, although I fancy some will smile in 
a superior way and point out that the ideas entertained in 
Athens twenty-four hundred years ago are very far removed 
from the presumed rigor of modern educational research. 
But they got results; and that idea is modern enough—as 
modern as “efficiency.” As to these results, Shelley had 
this to say: “The human form and the human mind at- 
tained to a perfection in Greece which has impressed its 
image on those faultless productions whose very fragments 
are the despair of modern art, and has propagated im- 
pulses which cannot cease, through a thousand channels of 
manifest and imperceptible operation, to ennoble and delight 
mankind.” If this is a fact, it is as worthy of considera- 
tion as a measure of intelligence or a standard in arithmetic. 

It is conceded that Plato in his Republic set up a plan 
of education essentially like that which was going on about 
him. If, therefore, we desire to find out how this perfec- 
tion of the human form and mind to which Shelley referred 
was attained in ancient Greece, we can do no better than 
read the Republic. When we do this, we find that there 
is little evidence of the conscious effort and drive of mod- 
ern education. The fundamental demand of Plato was that 
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the soul should be surrounded with that which should 
strengthen and beautify it. “Ought we not,” he asks, “to 
seek out artists ... who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful; then will our youth 
dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and 
receive the good in everything; and beauty, the effluence of 
fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, like a health- 
giving breeze from a purer region, and insensibly draw the 
soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the 
beauty of reason.” } 

Of course, this idea of the importance of an educative 
environment was not new with Plato. It underlay a great 
deal of what was best in the practice of his own and of 
previous times. The necessity for it, now as well as then, 
cannot reasonably be denied. A great deal of the influ- 
ence with which we seek to surround pupils in our best 
schools is merely a part of what in a broad sense consti- 
tutes an atmosphere which we believe to be conducive to 
the proper development of human life. Concretely it has 
to do with such matters as fine school buildings and grounds, 
good pictures and statuary in schoolrooms, lectures, music, 
drama, and all things curricular and extra-curricular which 
may be brought to bear advantageously upon the experi- 
-encing nature—Plato called it the “soul”—of children. . 

On the other hand, so exacting have become the demands 
of life that passive learning is entirely insufficient. Acting 
under the spur of instinctive tendencies and whipped into 
activity by social sanctions and penalties, the human being 
puts forth active effort to learn more and better than he 

* Republic, Book III: 401, C-D. 
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would learn in a passive or merely receptive way. At this 
point the school and the teacher come prominently upon the 
scene. A large part of the business of the teacher is to 
facilitate conscious, active learning. He does this in gen- 
eral by two procedures: first, by condensing, organizing, 
and adapting masses of experience so that they may be 
quickly and effectively apprehended; and second, by devis- 
ing a superior technique for introducing or presenting this 
adapted material to the learner. 

I shall devote the remainder of this chapter to a con- 
sideration of the way in which, for the most part in an active 
sense, the child learns. I shall do this in order to indicate 
some of the ways in which the teacher may perform suc- 
cessfully this second of the teaching functions, namely, the 
utilization of an effective teaching method. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS 


Learning takes place only when certain fundamental con- 
ditions exist. In the first place, the child cannot learn 
unless he is ready to learn. You cannot teach long division 
to a child in the first grade. You cannot interest him in 
abstract reasoning. You cannot teach anybody anything 
until he has some preparation, some point of departure upon 
which the teaching may be based. In other words, pupils 
must be ready for our ministrations, and this fact has been 
referred to by Thorndike as the Law of Readiness. 

In the second place, no more: fundamental precept has 
ever been uttered in connection with learning than that we 
learn to do by doing. Every act we perform tends, other 
things being equal, to be performed again more easily. 


| 
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The highly skilled person is a person who has done the thing. 
in question many times. On the other hand, we unlearn by 
not doing. Even a habit may be lost through disuse. 
Many examples of the effect of use and disuse upon learn- | 
ing could be given. It seems hardly necessary, however, 
to labor with the point. Column addition is not learned. 
without adding many columns. Sewing is not learned with- | 
out sewing, nor football without playing football. Repeti-_ 
tion, we are agreed, is essential in learning. We are there- 
fore prepared to assent to the second of these fundamental 
conditions—namely, the Law of Exercise. 

But acts are repeated which give pleasure and acts are 
discontinued which give pain. The law of exercise, about 
which I have just spoken, comes into play largely according 
to the effect the act in question has upon the organism. 
Accordingly, we have, in the third place, a law called the 
Law of Effect. Ifachild, or an adult for that matter, finds 
an experience pleasing, he tends to repeat it or to prolong 
it, thus securing the benefit, in his learning, of the law of 
exercise. On the other hand, if an experience proves to be 
unpleasant, he does not repeat it or he discontinues it. 
Again the law of exercise is put into effect, this time in a 
negative way; but this negative learning is no less impor- 
tant than positive learning. It may be as necessary for the 
child to dread the fire through the unpleasant experience of 
being burned as it is for him to learn to walk or to talk, 
to read or to extract square root. These positive acquisi- 
tions are facilitated by the satisfaction arising from the 
experience connected with them. Sometimes the satisfac- 
tion is wholly relative and may be artificially created. For 
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example, the experience of extracting square root may not be 
inherently satisfying, but matters may be so arranged that 
it becomes more satisfying than the experience derived from 
failure. 

I have thus referred to three fundamental laws, namely, 
those of readiness, exercise, and effect. It is through the 
action of these laws that the child learns. It is through 
their operation that society, partly by the action of its 
agents, the teachers, modifies or adapts, strengthens or 
weakens, preserves or thwarts original tendencies. It is 
through the operation of these laws that old and harmful 
instinctive responses to situations are suppressed, while new 
and beneficial responses to the same situations are devel- 
oped. Curiosity, for example, from being a source of mis- 
chief becomes the means by which the inquiring child is 
led into his inheritance. 

The law of readiness. These laws, however, are too gen- 
eral to be of much use in the classroom. A teacher does not 
ordinarily say, “I shall now put the law of readiness into 
effect;” or, “I shall now exhibit the operation of the law 
of exercise”; or, “This method which I am about to pursue 
brings the law of effect into play.” In order that these 
laws may be put to use, they must be analyzed down to 
working units. Thus we shall find that applying the law 
of readiness brings us first to a consideration of the native 
abilities of the pupil. 

We know so much more today than we used to know 
about the conditioning influence of native ability. We have 
learned that some children are not ready for a given learn- 
ing task as soon as others and that a few never become 
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ready for any but the simplest tasks. A child who has the | 
mentality of a typical child of six—that is, whose mental - 
age is six—can profitably begin the first grade of an Ameri- — 
can school—unless, of course, he is handicapped otherwise | 
than mentally. He can learn to read as children are taught | 
reading in that situation. On the other hand, if his mental | 
age is less than five and one-half he cannot be taught reading 
as it is taught in our first grade, unless other conditions 
are especially favorable. In other words, he is not ready. 
Similar statements may be made with reference to the 
readiness, so far as mentality is concerned, of pupils in 
any grade. 

Do you know whether or not each of your pupils is ready 
for the work you are going to require? If they have not 
had intelligence tests you should attempt to secure a set 
of such tests; and, after studying them carefully, you should 
test your pupils with them. The results will be useful to 
you in many ways. Not the least of these will be in the 
knowledge you will get of the mental readiness of your 
pupils for the tasks the school is expecting them to perform. 

Of course, there are a great many other senses in which 
children may be ready or not ready for their tasks. Most 
of these you will have to estimate just as, a few years ago 

before the tests came into existence, you would have had 
to estimate mentality. But mentality is the most impor- 
tant factor and if to it you can add a good judgment as to 
capacity for effort, you will have a very serviceable represen- 
tation of each pupil’s native abilities so far as they affect 
his readiness to learn. 

But there is much more in the application of the law of 
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readiness than that which relates to the native abilities of 
pupils. A pupil may be ready in a general sense and be 
far from ready at the moment. He may have developed 
an attitude toward the task in hand which may prevent his 
learning as long as the attitude lasts. The prevention of 
unfavorable attitudes is, therefore, an item under the gen- 
eral heading of the law of readiness. Much the same 
thought may be expressed positively as the provision of 
proper physical and mental influences. 

There are a number of specific things for the teachers to 
do to secure a readiness for the work in hand. One of them 
is seeing that the child understands exactly what he is to do. 
Another is preparing the learner for his task by explaining 
its difficulties. Still another is the bringing up of related 
past experience. 

A great deal has been done by the teacher, however, 
when he has provided conditions favorable to the learning 
act. Professor Book, in his excellent analysis of what the 
teacher can do to expedite learning, gives special prominence 
to this idea. It should be understood, however, that this 
provision of favorable conditions refers not only to the early 
stages of the learning, but also, as we shall see later, to its 
entire course. There are critical periods in any learning 
process—periods in which progress is not only arrested, 
but threatened with discontinuance. The rdle of the teacher 
at these junctures, no less than at the beginning, is that of 
supplying favorable conditions. 


2 Book, William F. “The Réle of the Teacher in the Most Expeditious 
and Economical Learning,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 1: 183-99 
(April, 1910). 
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The law of effect. But undoubtedly an important con- 
sideration in supplying favorable learning conditions is the 
emotional response which the act of learning produces. 
Thorndike, whose simplicity in the treatment of the laws | 
of learning seems to me to commend his doctrine to prac- 
tical workers, asserts in substance that learning is connect- 
ing and that man is the great learner primarily because he 
forms so many connections. Another name for connection 
is, of course, association; and, other things. being equal, the 
connections or associations which are accompanied by a 
feeling of satisfaction or pleasure will be firmly established. 
Learning will thus be favored; and throughout its course 
the teacher’s part will be to see that the learning situation 
is accompanied by a pleasurable “feeling tone.”” The law of 
effect, which asserts the importance in learning of this feel- 
ing tone, is thus operative at all stages of the learning proc- 
ess. It is intimately connected with interest, though it is 
more fundamental. How to sustain it in the classroom be- 
comes a basic question in the art of teaching and of school- 
room management. The study of what interests children 
has been experimentally attacked in only a few instances.* 
It deserves considerably more attention from the psycholo- 
gists. Moreover, good teachers in putting the law of effect 
into practice—as all good teachers do—have really, though 
often unconsciously, analyzed the operations of this law. 
Both the teachers and the psychologists, however, have failed 


* Thorndike, E. L. Educational Psychology, Briefer Course. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. p. 173. 

*See especially in this connection Jordan, A. M. Children’s Interests in 
Reading. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921; and 
Dunn, Fanny W. Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
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lamentably to put the analysis into usable form and to trans- 
mit it to others. 

The law of exercise. In the case of the law of exercise 
analysis is likewise needed before the teacher can go to 
work intelligently. Merely to know that the occurrence of 
a reaction tends to make its subsequent occurrence easier is 
to possess little guidance in the matter of adapting one’s 
teaching method to the learning process. So exceedingly 
important is this question of analysis and so broadly does 
the law of exercise cover the conditions of the learning 
process that I shall stop here to consider some of the rami- 
fications of this doctrine. What we know about learning— 
what the psychologists and experimentalists have actually 
determined—falls for the most part under the heading of 
the law of exercise. 

If we say that an action once performed tends to be re- 
peated or that an idea once entertained tends to be repro- 
duced, we do nothing more than assert the ability of the 
human organism to remember. This is the capacity which 
we call memory. It is possessed not only by human beings 
but also by animals. It has been extensively studied, and a 
great deal of what we know about learning has been ac- 
quired through these studies of memory. 


PERIODS OF PRACTICE 


Although a reaction by its occurrence tends to repro- 
duce itself, most learning of the formal type requires fre- 
quent repetition; and one of the questions on which the 
experimentalists have thrown light is that of the distribu- 
tion of this repetition. In the school, repetition is called 
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practice or drill. The findings of the investigators, there- | 


fore, regarding the distribution of practice are evidently of 
no small interest to teachers. One question in this con- 
nection is, “How long should practice continue at one 
time?” 


f 

| 
i; 
f 


. 
it 


It is pretty well established that if one is going to devote | 
a given amount of time to a learning task, short work pe- | 


riods will be more beneficial than long ones. For example, 
Starch found that in learning to associate numbers with 
letters—namely, learning to write numbers for letters ac- 


cording to a code—“it is more economical within limits to — 


shorten the periods of work and to distribute them cor- 
respondingly over a given period of time.” ® His evidence 
was particularly impressive, and it has been confirmed by 
other experimenters working with different materials and, 
of course, with different learners. In Starch’s experiment 
four different groups of persons worked, each for 120 min- 
utes. The first group worked ten minutes twice a day for 
six days. The second worked twenty minutes once a day 
for six days. The third worked forty minutes at a sitting on 
three alternate days. Finally, the fourth group worked 120 
minutes continuously. Observe then that the periods of 
work at a sitting were ten, twenty, forty, and one hundred 
twenty minutes. Now, the efficiency of the work was 
precisely in the order I have just mentioned, the most effi- 
cient being done in the ten-minute period and the least 
efficient in the 120-minute period. There was not a great 
difference between the success of the ten-minute group and 


°Starch, Daniel. “Periods of Work in Learning,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 3:209-13 (April, 1912). 
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that of the twenty-minute group, but the forty-minute group 
was very much inferior and the 120-minute group was still 
more so. 

Application to arithmetic. In general, then, short periods 
of learning, practice, or drill yield better results than long 
periods. It will be considerably more effective to drill on 
arithmetic for ten-minute periods than for one-fourth as 
many periods each forty minutes long. Of course, I am now 
drawing an inference which is somewhat beyond the original 
facts. The inference is that from the type of material 
which Starch used, I can make an assertion about drill in 
arithmetic. If there were no corroborating evidence, all 
I should be justified in saying would be that the results 
Starch obtained raised a probability that similar results 
would be secured in arithmetic—the probability being the 
greater the more closely his experimental material and 
method resembled the material about which I made the 
inference. It happens, however, that in this case direct 
corroborative evidence is available. Kirby has furnished 
it in his experiments on drilling children in arithmetic. 
He finds precisely what Starch found, namely, that a given 
amount of time can be most effectively used in short, fre- 
quent periods.® 


The periods can be made too short. At this point, how-° 


ever, it is well to insert a caution. You cannot indefinitely 
shorten the periods. It takes time to make the necessary 
arrangements—to collect or to distribute material, to put 
away the books or other equipment used in the former work. 


* Kirby, Thomas J. Practice im the Case of School Children. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913, pp. 54-55, 60-63. 


y 
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But the most important reason for setting a limit to the; 
shortness of the period has to do with the fact that every | 
learner requires some time in which to adjust himself. A) 
number of experiments have been performed, the object of 
which has been to show the way in which people begin a | 
learning task. Some of them attack the job with a rush; 
and these are likely to tire rather quickly. For them the | 
short period is particularly advantageous; and in extreme 
cases the period may properly be very short. Other learn- 
ers take considerable time in adjusting themselves to the 
task in hand. They reach their best pace only after a 
relatively long interval. Persons of this type usually show 
more endurance. In the experimental work this fact is 
shown by their continued freedom from error over a rela- 
tively long period. Between these two extremes lie all 
gradations as to the length of time required to become 
adjusted. 

The teacher has here an excellent opportunity for research 
work of his own. Evidently if he is going to take account 
of individual differences this question of the best length 
of learning period for each pupil will yield large returns in 
repayment for the study of the pupil’s methods of learn- 
ing. In this, as in so many other respects, there is a dif- 
ference between the teacher who is a mere practitioner 
and the teacher who is a real expert. 

The “best” length of period. As to the proper length of 
drill period, some differences no doubt will exist among 
children of different grades and also among children study- 
ing different subjects. The type of learning required— 
whether it be verbal, manual, or logical—will also have 
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bearing on the question; and as I have already indicated, 
the individual differences among children must be consid- 
ered in making any accurate adjustment. Some of these 
questions have been investigated and if I were writing a 
book instead of a chapter on “Some Things We Know About 
Learning” I should enter into these matters. 

Under present circumstances, however, I shall have to 
be content with pointing out that the question of the 
proper length of the practice period, after we know that 
in general it should be short and frequently repeated, re- 
solves itself into a compromise for the group of pupils con- 
stituting a class—a compromise based on the recognition of 
individual differences and of the average condition of the 
class. No information which you can derive from the 
experiments of others—valuable as that information is— 
will vie in importance or applicability with the results of 
your own investigations with the pupils of your own class. 
Try Starch’s experiment. Test your pupils, say, for column 
addition. Then let some of them practice for short periods 
and others for longer periods. ‘Two things are essential: 
(1) the ability of each group of children in column addi- 
tion must be the same at the beginning; and (2) the total 
practice time must be the same for all pupils. It would be 
well, too, to space out the periods, as Starch did, so that all 
the groups will finish on the same day. Finally give at the 
end of the series of practice periods another test in column 
addition as nearly like the first one as possible. Indeed, you 
may give the same one. Note now how much greater each 
child’s score on the final test is than his score at the begin- 
ning. Get averages for each practice group. Without telling 


: 
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the pupils you are going to test them again, give them a) 
similar test in column addition a month later. This is to) 
see whether there is any difference between the groups in| 
retention. 

There is nothing formidable about this experiment, and 
you can do it without upsetting your regular work. Try it. 
The question of length of work periods will take on new 
meaning for you. 


WHY SHORT PERIODS ARE BETTER 


If we ask why short periods are economical in learning, 
at least three facts may be presented, each of which has 
behind it the support of substantial evidence. 

First, when the learning exercises are short and fre- 
quent there are periods of rest between them during which 
the associations become settled and perfected. Indeed, a 
very important part of learning goes on during these periods 
of rest. This is what led James to say that we learn to 
skate in summer and to swim in winter. The fundamental 
idea is enunciated in Jost’s law or the law of the age of 
associations. This law may be stated as follows: “Of two 
associations which are of equal strength but of different ages 
the older receives the greater intensification from new repe- 

titions.” * Now, in Starch’s experiment in learning numbers 
for letters, or in Kirby’s experiment in arithmetic drill, if a 
person has had ten minutes of practice followed by a day 
without practice and if he enters upon a second ten-minute 
practice period the following day, it is clear that at that 


"For example, father and son may do equally well on an algebra test. 
Their associations are at present of “equal strength.” If both father and 
son now study algebra each to the same extent (“new repetitions”), the 
father will surpass the son on a second test. 
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time his associations derived from the first ten minutes of 
practice are much older than the associations derived from 
ten minutes of practice by the person who without a break 
at the close of the first ten minutes goes on to practice for 
a longer period. If these older associations have not been 
too much weakened by the onset of forgetting—as in gen- 
eral they appear not to be—Jost’s law asserts that they are 
more readily refreshed and reénforced than the younger 
associations which have been more recently acquired. 
Second, shorter periods are better than longer periods, 
because in longer periods feelings of fatigue play a greater 
part. Ever since the first scientific experiments on mem- 
ory by Ebbinghaus back in 1880, it has been observed that 
after a certain period, differing as usual with different indi- 
viduals, additional study of the material to be memorized 
has little effect. This is no doubt partly explained by the 
onset of boredom, distraction, and perhaps of real fatigue. 
Third, and in consequence of the above, short periods of 
learning are likely to be more effective, because during such 
periods a higher degree of concentration of attention is pos- 
sible. Common experience, as well as experimental evi- 
dence, teaches us that mere repetition of material to be 
memorized or learned is of little value. It is attentive 
repetition that counts. Accordingly, time spent in learning 
will be most highly rewarded when it is characterized by the 
sharpest concentration of attention. 


LEARNING WHICH INVOLVES LITTLE REPETITION 


Observational. In the act of learning, as I have already 
stated, repetition is an important consideration. It is 


| 
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true, however, that there are types of learning in which! 
repetition plays a subordinate part. One of these is the | 
activity which goes on when a person merely notes what 
presents itself to his senses. It is exemplified when a child | 
looks at a picture and tells what he sees. This sort of activ- | 
ity assumes large importance in life. The ability to pass | 
through a street and remember something about it, or the 
ability to meet people and remember their faces, to say 
nothing of their names, is an ability in observational learn- 
ing which is of great practical utility. I am sure that if our 
school work were as closely related to life in fact as it is 
in theory we should frequently place children in positions 
which favor careful observational noting. 

The reason that repetition is of minor importance in so- 
called observational learning is that the conditions of such 
learning do not ordinarily permit it to take place. For the 
most part the experiences involved are met but once. It is 
not to be supposed that repetition would not be important 
if it were applicable, but rather that from the nature of the 
case the recurrence of the observation is precluded. No one 
doubts that a second or third presentation of a picture will 
permit a more accurate recall of its details or that meet- 
ing the same person several times will facilitate the recogni- 
tion of him after an interval. All that we are now inter- 
ested in showing is that as experience comes to us and to our 
pupils there is much that comes but once. The require- 
ments of life, therefore, make necessary the learning of 
many things at a single presentation. 

Logical. But observational learning is not the only type 
in which repetition is or may be eliminated. In logical 
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learning, especially when the material is highly organized, . 
richness of association may suffice to insure relatively com- 
plete learning. Much, however, depends upon the extent 
and variety of the association with previous experiences— 
which is the same as saying that much depends upon the 
extent to which the matter in hand is understood. If some- 
thing that I write in this chapter relates closely to your ex- 
perience so that you thoroughly apprehend it, you will con- 
fidently rely upon your understanding of the matter to 
assure you of its possession. Here repetition is not reduced 
to a minimum because it does not apply—as in observational 
learning—but rather because learning is sufficient without 
it. Again, however, repetition may help. Much depends 
upon your purpose and the degree to which you wish to 
learn. If it is your purpose to tell someone else what you 
learned from a certain passage of reading matter, you will 
undoubtedly make a better report if you re-read the passage. 

I have made this excursion because I wanted you to see 
that there are types of learning which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, involve little repetition. Your pupils should be 
encouraged to learn many things without repetition—by 
observation, in fact—because there are thousands of occa- 
sions in which they will have to order their lives on the 
basis of this type of learning. On the other hand, you 
should seek where you can to make your teaching so mean- 
ingful, so related to past experiences, and so interrelated 
in its parts that repetition may for ordinary purposes be 
dispensed with. 

Try your class on observation. Show them a picture. 
Let them take a good look at it for, say, thirty seconds. 
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Then let them write answers to a series of questions—e.g.. 
Was there a policeman on duty when the collision occurred? 
What time was it (a clock tower in the distance shows) ft 
What was the name of the street on which the trolley car 
was running? What was the license number of the auto- 
mobile? What kind of weather was it? | 
Let them have an exercise like this, perhaps every day’ 
for a week. See if you can devise a way to measure their 
improvement in this type of observational learning. 


HOW MUCH TO REPEAT: THE WHOLE AND PART METHODS 


But most types of learning depend to a large degree upon 
repetition. The study of this process of repetition is, there- 
fore, important. Like most activities, it can be well done 
or poorly done. 

What is meant by the whole and part methods. For exam- 
ple, it appears to make a great deal of difference how much 
material one repeats at a time. If one has a rather exten- 
sive learning task to perform, it has been found to be more 
advantageous to distribute attention over the whole material 
than to give separate attention to its parts. Doubtless you 
have heard of the whole and part methods of memorizing. 

These words—“whole” and “part”—are convenient terms 
to describe extreme methods which, as a matter of fact, few 
people use. On the one hand, the whole method without 
qualification requires that a memory task be surveyed re- 
peatedly from beginning to end until it is “learned” in its 
entirety. (My deprecatory quotation marks around the word 
learned are intended to suggest its ambiguity. In any given 
task the degree of learning required is part of the task. 
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To say that a thing is learned is to leave matters in un- 
certainty until we define what is intended.) On the other 
hand, the part method of learning supposes that the ma- 
terial is divided into small—how small is undetermined— 
parts, all of which are first learned separately. The parts 
are then put together by an additional effort of learning 
so that the whole may be reproduced. 

Between these well-nigh impossible extremes there is 
every gradation. We may, however, for practical purposes, 
consider learning to be characterized by the whole method 
when the movement of attention is essentially progressive 
from the beginning to the end of the material. This loose 
conception permits the material to be divided into parts and 
pauses to be made at the conclusion of each part, but it does 
not permit the learner to turn back to the beginning of one 
of the parts after he has finished it. This method is essen- 
tially the one suggested by Meumann as a “mediating 
procedure.” ® 

As to the part method, the essential idea is that of dis- 
continuity. One not only divides what one has to learn 
but also learns each division as a separate act. The only 
permissible variation is in the way the parts are put to- 
gether. As I have said, in the extreme type no parts are 
brought together until all of them have been separately 
learned. According to more usual methods, the parts are at 
least partially linked together as they are learned. For 
example, one may learn the first two parts separately and 


®Meumann, E. Psychology of Learning (translated by Baird). New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1913. p. 253. 
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then connect them as soon as the second part is learned. 
The third part will then be learned separately and immedi- | 
ately added to the first two; the fourth will be learned and © 
added to the first three; and soon. This is what Pechstein 
calls the “progressive part method,” and he finds it very 
superior, although the material he used is not the kind one 
has to deal with in school. Another method of putting the 
parts together is to repeat the first part as an introduction 
to the second throughout the entire learning of the second 
part. Then the first and second parts together constitute 
the introduction to the third part and are repeated with it 
while it is being learned. Then the first, second, and third 
parts are repeated as the introduction to the fourth part; 
and so on. This would be intolerable in a long learning 
task. 

The evidence in general. The preponderance of evidence 
is to the effect that a “whole” method of learning is better 
than a “part” method. For example, summarizing the ex- 
perimental evidence on the question up to about 1911, Meu- 
mann says, ‘““‘We may therefore regard the following general 
result as established: for adults and children it is more 
advantageous and it is psychologically and pedagogically 
‘More appropriate to learn every sort of material as a whole 
than it is to break it up into parts.” 

Subsequent investigations have not Cre this statement 
into serious question. If we consider Meumann’s summary 
as referring to the extreme whole and part methods, the 
only real dissenting voice, so far as I have learned, is that 
of Winch, whose results for children of about the ages of 
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ten to twelve show in the learning of poetry a somewhat 
greater advantage for the part method.® 

Measuring learning: immediate memory. When I speak 

of a method of learning as “better,” I should define what I 
mean, and this can be most satisfactorily done in numerical 
terms. That method of learning is better which gets the 
same things learned with less effort or gets more things 
learned with the same effort.1° We can apply the first— 
getting things learned with less effort—by defining “things 
learned” and measuring the effort. Now a thing is learned, 
common sense tells us, when it can be reproduced without 
error; and the experimentalists have often used this defi- 
nition. The effort, then, required to reach “a first error- 
less reproduction” may be measured by the time it takes 
to attain this result. If, for example, a child studies a 
stanza of Byron’s Childe Harold and if it takes him eight 
minutes to reach the point where he can repeat it without a 
mistake, the measure of his learning effort is eight minutes. 
Another measure of his effort might be the number of read- 
ings or repetitions of the stanza required before it could 
be recited without error. 

According to either of these ways of measuring—namely, 
taking the time or counting the repetitions—the number of 
errors is ruled out by requiring a response that is free from 
error. But we may render the time constant and measure 


* Winch, W. H. ‘Should Poems Be Learnt by School Children as ‘Wholes’ 
or as ‘Parts’?” British Journal of Psychology, 15:64-79 (July, 1924). 

* Of course, this is put in extremely simple terms. A method would be 
better which did not get quite as many things learned but which secured 
this somewhat inferior result at very much less effort, or a method would 
ES better which got considerably more things learned with not much greater 
effort. 
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the number of errors—as some do—by giving each child the | 
same task and the same amount of time for it. The mea-/ 
sure of the learning may then be the amount of the original 
material which is correctly reproduced—or, inversely, the | 
number of errors made in reproduction. ‘This measurement, 
however, of the work of learning by counting the errors | 
or the number of correct items is by no means easy. It 
involves breaking the material up into items which shall | 
have substantially equal difficulty for the learner. This is 
an almost insuperable difficulty with any but the simplest 
material; and even in such material as words to be spelled, 
dates, or vocabularies in a foreign language to be learned, 
the differences in difficulty are by no means small. 

Measuring learning: retention. But these two methods of 
measuring learning have reference only to immediate mem- 
ory. Although we have large and important uses for im- 
mediate memory, much of the learning we do in life and 
most of that which is done in school is for more or less 
permanent retention. We say we want children not only to 
learn things but to remember them. Accordingly, another 
way of measuring the effectiveness of memory work is to 
find out the amount of the material that can be reproduced 
after a stated interval. All sorts of intervals have been used 
in experimental work from ten minutes to two years. 

A difficulty here, however, is to measure the amount re- 
tained over the period in question. In the case of verbal 
material some have done this by counting the number of 
correct words reproduced. There are obvious disadvan- 
tages in this. Some words are more important than others. 
Omissions are different from substitutions, yet they are 
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counted the same. Extra words may be introduced, but the 
method takes no account of them. The words may be cor- 
rect but in the wrong order without affecting the score. 
Others have sought to measure retention by dividing the 
passage into ideas rather than words and counting the num- 
ber of correctly reproduced ideas. Aside from the fact that 
no two people would be likely to agree as to the division into 
ideas, this method is better—though not much better—than 
the word-count method. Thus the measure of retention ac- 
cording to the amount of material reproduced after an inter- 
val, though simply expressed and easily understood, turns 
out to be difficult to apply. 

The saving method. There is another important way of 
measuring learning from the point of view of retention. 
This method takes account of the time or the number of 
repetitions required to relearn the material after it has been 
dropped and at least partly forgotten. This is known as 
the “saving method.” The less time it takes to relearn a 
stanza of poetry two weeks after it was first learned, the 
better the retention is. 

You will find that this saving method is an interesting way 
of securing for each pupil a record of his learning ability. 
The application of the method, however, depends upon hav- 
ing at hand learning tasks of equal difficulty. Suppose you 
were to set up as an objective the securing, both for present 
and future use, of learning tasks of equal difficulty. With 
reference to poetry one way to proceed would be to select 
a long poem or several short ones such that the material 
could be broken up into stanzas or sections of the same 
length and probable difficulty to learn according to your 


) 
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judgment. Then try out a number of stanzas with your | 


pupils. They may work in pairs, one pupil “hearing” the | 


other as soon as he thinks he can repeat the stanza. With | 


little children it may be necessary for the teacher to be the | 


\ 


hearer. Reject the stanzas which turn out to be unusually | 
easy or difficult and save for future use a dozen or so which | 


it has taken the children about equally long to learn. 

With this material in hand you are prepared to test 
the learning ability, for this kind of material, of another 
group of children. You might begin by having the chil- 
dren learn one of your “standardized” stanzas, taking for 
each child the time required by him to attain an errorless 
reproduction. Do this for a second stanza and continue 
to use different stanzas until you feel that by averaging 
the times required by each pupil you have secured a reliable 
measure of his rate of learning one of these stanzas. This 
ought not to use up more than five or six of your selected 
stanzas. Now take an additional stanza and give all the 
pupils the same length of time in which to study it. This 
length of time should not be greater than the average time 
required by the most rapid learners in learning the stanzas 
on which you have already obtained a record. You might, 
for example, allow all the pupils three minutes. At the end 
of this time the pupils should turn the papers over, and the 
copies of the stanza should be collected. At a convenient 
time later in the day or the next day the same stanza may be 
given to the pupils to learn to the point of errorless repro- 
duction. If it takes a child four minutes to do this, whereas 
his average rate of learning stanzas of equal difficulty as 
already established is six minutes, the saving for him due to 
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the first (three-minute) learning period is two minutes. This 
may be taken as the measure of his learning in the three- 
minute period. 

Or you may have your pupils learn one of your selected 
stanzas to the point of errorless reproduction. Then after 
an interval, say of a day or a week, you may have them 
relearn the same stanza to the same point. The amount 
of time saved is the measure of retention of the first learn- 
ing. For more reliable results this procedure may be re- 
peated several times, and an average time saved may be 
computed for each pupil. 

The saving method may, of course, be applied in meas- 
uring the learning of other kinds of material. You may, 
for example, provide yourself with a selected vocabulary of 
French words of equal difficulty to learn, that is, to learn 
with their English equivalents. (You will no doubt have 
to try out a longer vocabulary with other children in order 
to secure this selected vocabulary.) You may then have a 
set of 20 words learned and relearned after an interval. 
The difference between the time of first learning and the 
time of relearning is a measure of the goodness of the origi- 
nal learning from the point of view of retention. 

The part and whole methods in immediate memory. When 
I said above that the evidence pointed to the superiority 
of the whole method over the part method of learning, 
I evidently made a general and certainly not a very criti- 
cal statement. Let us look at some of the details as they 
relate to immediate memory. Pyle and Snyder find that 
for passages of poetry of varying lengths “whether five 
lines or 240 lines . . . are memorized, learning by whole 
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is without any exception more economical than learning by 
part.” 11 This verdict is pretty generally agreed to. I shall | 


not burden these pages with a large number of citations, 


7 


but perhaps one from an entirely different source may be | 


of interest. Des Bancels says: “It (the whole method) re- 
quires less time and fewer repetitions than the part method. 
The difference is not very great, but it is entirely consistent 
and is true of every individual. Moreover it exists whether 
the material is poetry or nonsense syllables.” 1% Winch’s 
evidence, as I have already pointed out, is to the contrary; 
but the consensus is altogether too great to be set aside or 
even brought into serious doubt by a single investigator. 
The general superiority of the whole method in respect 
to immediate memory may, however, be seriously affected 
and indeed in some instances lost. Four conditions are 
worth considering: (1) the kind of material learned, (2) 
the length of the material, (3) the uniform difficulty of 
it, and (4) the individuality of the learner. These modify 
in specific instances the application of the general rule. 
In the first place, as to the kind of material, the clearest 
evidence in favor of the whole method has been secured 
when the learning task was of a rather formal character. 
Syllables, digits, vocabularies, and poetry and prose selec- 
tions constitute the usual materials. All these present 
tasks of a mechanical character. It is not so much that the 
method does not apply to other kinds of material as that 


“Pyle, W. H., and Snyder, J.C. “The Most Economical Unit for Com- 
mitting to Memory,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 2:133-42 (March, 
IQII). 

“Des Bancels, J. Larguier. “Sur les Méthodes de Mémorisation,” 
L’Année Psychologique, 8:185-204 (1908). 
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it has not been applied. The experimentalists have not 
utilized to any great extent the other types of learning which 
both in school work and in life are so frequently employed. 
As to the application, therefore, of our rule to different kinds 
of material, we can only say that it applies so far as it has 
been applied. 

In the second place, as to length of material, the results 
are to the effect that the longer it is the more pronounced 
the benefit of a whole method is. For example, Pyle and 
Snyder in the article already quoted say: “The relative 
saving is much greater in the case of long selections that 
require more than a single sitting.” This statement may 
be taken as typical of the conclusions reached by other 
investigators. It is to be understood, then, that as far as 
immediate memory is concerned the whole method yields 
better results when the material to be learned is long. At 
this juncture, however, common sense must come to our 
rescue. It is entirely appropriate for us, like Watt,!® to 
give our adherence to the whole method, while at the 
same time refusing to make it “go on all fours.” No one 
would advocate the learning of Paradise Lost by reading it 
through from beginning to end until it was learned. In 
very long pieces the whole method will have to be modified 
by dividing the material into tolerable lengths. We must, 
as Watt goes on to say, come down to the level of human 
power and encourage the will as much as possible. For 
as everybody knows and as has been abundantly shown by 
the experimenters, the learner “just naturally” adopts a 


*Watt, Henry J. The Economy and Training of Memory. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1910. pp. 48-55. 
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part method if he is not otherwise encouraged or directed. | 
The principal reason for this seems to be that he can see | 


his progress when he learns a little at a time. 


In the third place, as to uniformity of difficulty in the | 
learning task, the evidence is that the whole method justi- | 
fies itself most clearly when uniformity is greatest. If there 


are spots of particular difficulty, either for persons in gen- 
eral or for the particular learner, it appears that a strict 
application of the whole method is not advantageous. Spe- 
cial attention to the difficult parts is desirable. 


Finally, the whole method appears to give the best ac- 


count of itself among the more capable learners, although 
less capable learners may acquire through practice a facility 
in the use of the whole method which may make it superior 
even for them. 

Evidence as to retention. But what about the whole and 
part methods in relation to permanent retention? Most 
of the things we learn we wish to retain. Does the whole 
method work out better than the part method from that 
point of view? It does; and the evidence appears to be 
even stronger than it is in the case of immediate memory. 
Indeed, some individuals can recall better immediately after 
using the part method of learning—especially if the ma- 
terial is short—than they can after using the whole method; 
but such exceptions to the superiority of the whole method 
have been very seldom reported when the learners have 
been asked to recall the material after a long interval. If 
therefore the learning task is short and the recall immedi- 
ate, the part method may sometimes be as good or better; 
but as the material lengthens and as the period of recall 
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likewise lengthens, the superiority of the whole method be- 
comes more pronounced. It appears also that the whole 
method gains more from practice than does the part method. 
Even if pupils do better at first with part learning, they 
quickly improve in whole learning and surpass their efforts 
at part learning. The experiments of Lakeman are typical 
in regard to these matters.'* 

_ The advantages of a mixed method. But to say that the 
whole method is better than the part method is after all only 
to make a rather general statement. The whole method 
in its extreme form is not often the best method. It assumes 
among other things that the material is of fairly uniform 
difficulty throughout. If such is not the case the difficult 
spots should be located and given separate attention until 
they are raised to a point where to complete the learning 
‘of them is a task of about the same difficulty as the learn- 
ing of the rest of the material. In other words, since the 
whole method proceeds more or less on the assumption of 
equality of difficulty, the learner should make the material 
present this equality by giving early and special attention 
to difficult parts. Moreover, it is admitted that, with all 
‘its disadvantages, the part method does take advantage of 
the nature of attention. We know that concentrated atten- 
tion is impossible except for short intervals. We know that 
a task attended to for a relatively long time “sags in the 
middle.” This is made evident by the commonly observed 
fact that the middle of a long task is not as well learned 
as the two ends of it. The part method, by giving attention 


*QLakeman, Mary E. “The Whole and Part Methods of Memorizing 
Poetry and Prose,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 4:189-98 (April, 
1913). 
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to short units of work, tends to obviate this difficulty. The 


suggestion is, therefore, made that this advantage be secured 


for the whole method by dividing the work into parts, mark- — 


ing them off quite definitely one from the other, and in the | 
learning process pausing between the parts thus set up long | 


enough for the revival of attention (Meumann’s “mediating 
procedure”’). 

Controversialists may say that we have here neither a 
part method nor a whole method, and that to assert the 
superiority of a whole method when thus modified is to 
juggle with words. But we are not controversialists, and 
we do not care in the-.least whether the whole method 
is better than the part method or whether the truth is the 
other way around. What we are interested in is the ques- 
tion of the best method in a given situation. If that best 
method is an intermediate one—and it unquestionably is— 
its elements may classify it with the whole or with the part 
procedure. At present it looks very definitely as if a mixed 
method is better than either pure method, but that the mixed 
method which will most frequently give satisfaction con- 
tains more elements in common with the whole method 
than with the part method. Moreover, it is almost certain 
that if we train our pupils (or ourselves, for that matter) 
in whole learning we shall find it more and more satisfac- 
tory in its purer forms as training continues. 

I think, then, we may fairly conclude that for the pur- 
poses of the school the whole method of learning—meau.ing 
by that the various methods dominated by the whole idea— 
is better than the part method. If a pupil has to prepare 
a textbook assignment he will undoubtedly do better if he 
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reads it over carefully and re-reads it, each time in its en- 
tirety, than he will if he breaks it into parts, re-reads the 
parts, and then puts them together. He will probably do 
better still if after his first careful reading of the entire 
assignment he picks out, not parts which when strung to- 
gether make the whole, but parts which present difficulty 
or which are particularly important, devoting attention to 
these parts before continuing the reading from beginning to 
end. 

Moreover, there are larger implications in the evidence. 
What applications we may ask ourselves, does the “whole” 
idea in learning have to those larger masses of material 
which constitute the task of a year or of a semester? In 
other words, what bearing if any has this doctrine on the 
way the course of study shall be taught? It suggests that, 
in teaching the subject-matter of a course, more advanta- 
geous learning will be secured if the teacher first takes the 
pupils over the entire course rapidly, selects difficult and 
important parts for special treatment, and then covers the 
entire material a second or third time, adding further de- 
tails, new points of view, additional applications, and wider 
generalizations. 

The need for more practical investigation. But in all this 
we cannot really be sure. The psychologists have spent an 
inordinate amount of time in their learning experiments 
dealing with nonsense syllables and with the learning of 
poetry and prose passages. I should be the last to depre- 
cate this. There is, for example, a real reason for the 
experimental investigation of memory on material which 
is devoid of meaning—the dead lift of memory, as it were. 
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But all the reasons for this procedure have reference to it) 
as a point of departure; and to remain on the level of mean- | 
ingless material is to be forever beginning and forever fail-| 
ing to attack the real problem. Logical memory, associa- | 
tion of ideas, and the apprehension of meanings—these are 

specially emphasized in the modern school. I, therefore, 
agree with Kuhlmann, and with Pyle and Snyder who quote. 
him, that more practical results would be obtained if the 

investigations of memory involved learning and memory 

processes as they are found in the schools and in life. Who 

is in a better position to make such investigations than the 

classroom teacher? 


FORGETTING 


After a thing has been learned, we know that forgetting 
sets in. The psychologists have much to say about forget- 
ting, or, as some call it, obliviscence. Its opposite is reten- 
tion, and I have already intimated that those who learn 
rapidly tend to retain well. Some other statements that 
may be made on the basis of evidence are: 

(1) People differ less in their rate of forgetting than in 
their rate of learning. In other words, when material is 
_once learned it stays in mind to more nearly the same extent 
for everybody. Therefore, the original learning is the im- 
portant thing. You should know your pupils and knowing 
them insist that each of them try hard enough and intelli- 
gently enough to fix his work at the first learning. 

(2) Every one of your pupils probably has his own learn- 
ing index which expresses the time he needs to learn a given 
type of material to the point of reproduction. No doubt 
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he also has his index of forgetting. It is as desirable— 
_ perhaps more so—that you should know his indices of learn- 
ing and forgetting as it is that you should know his score 
in a standardized arithmetic test. 

(3) Memory, both immediate and deferred, improves by 
practice in the field where it is exercised. Psychologists are 
pretty well agreed in their conclusions that memory as a 
general capacity cannot be improved, but memory for par- 
ticular materials can be markedly improved. 

(4) Forgetting can be offset by relearning which, how- 
ever, may take place at longer and longer intervals. The 
following statement from Lyon is offered as typical. A 
person after memorizing a poem of thirty stanzas obtained 
the highest retentiveness by distributing subsequent read- 
ings according to the following intervals: 2 hours, 8 hours, 
1 day, 2 days, 4 days, 8 days, 32 days, etc. This suggests, 
and Lyon supports the suggestion, that the intervals obey 
a rather definite law of geometrical progression.?® 

How to counteract forgetting. There is practical mean- 
ing in this—and some problems. The meaning is that after 
pupils have learned a thing they should be trained to recall 
it shortly after the original learning. In order to make it a 
permanent possession—in order to offset forgetting—addi- 
tional recalls should be made. But the intervals between 
these recalls may be longer and longer as time elapses. The 
rule is to review the material whenever it starts to fade; 
and it appears that these occasions will arise at intervals 
which exhibit a rather definite progression. 


*Lyon, D. O. “Relation of Length of Material to Time Taken for 
Learning and the Optimum Distribution of Time,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 5:161 (March, 1914). 
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Probably the nature of this progression is different for 
different pupils; and this introduces us to one of the prob- 
lems. If Lyon could ascertain by repeated trials the best 
distribution of recalls for an individual, a teacher could do 
the same for at least some of the pupils—the problem cases 
—in his class. It may be assumed, first, that upon investiga- 
tion a teacher will find that there are certain broad general 
truths regarding the best intervals at which recall should 
take place; second, that there will also be specific truths 
of like import but different in detail for individual pupils. 
An important problem connected with teaching will then 
be the distribution of drill or review so as most nearly to 
correspond to the intervals thus established. This is a real 
problem, and it involves in particular such questions as this: 
After a child has learned the simple addition combinations, 
how much drill should thereafter be provided and how 
should the recurrences of these combinations be distributed? 
When teachers are able to answer, even in general terms, 
problems like this, expertness in regard to teaching will 
reach new and higher levels. 

Meanwhile, pending more accurate determination, a gen- 
_eral rule may be suggested with some assurance. In your 
own study as well as in that of older pupils who have to 
handle long textbook assignments or take notes on lectures, 
it is good procedure to review the material shortly after 
the first learning took place. It is productive of decidedly 
beneficial results to go over one’s lecture notes immediately 
after making them and then if possible to review them a 
second time later on the same day. After this is done, for- 
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getting will be so far forestalled that the lapse of a week 
or two will not then make much difference. 

Reminiscence. With further reference to this matter of 
forgetting one may at least call attention to the opposite 
tendency, which has been technically called reminiscence. 
With some learners and with some materials—notably those 
which have for their object the establishment of skill—it 
has been frequently shown that with the lapse of time the 
learner’s stock of knowledge or skill is actually increased. 
For example, in a series of drill periods certain persons will 
begin a given period with a higher rate and a greater accu- 
racy than they have exhibited in any previous period. In- 
vestigations of the effect of the summer vacation on the 
knowledge of school subjects has brought out the fact that 
some children give better test results in September than 
they did in June.?® 

We need to know more about this phenomenon of remi- 
niscence—whether it depends upon any particular technique 
in the original learning, or upon the completeness of the 
original learning, or upon the renewal of the material in 
periods subsequent to the original learning and prior to the 
one during which reminiscence is observed; and whether the 
person in whom this phenomenon occurs has in reality 
“thought about” the material during the interim. We 
should also like to know what types of learning material 
are favorable to this phenomenon. In short, there is a field 
for investigation, both for psychologists and for teachers, as 
to the conditions under which the phenomenon of reminis- 


* Morrison, J. Cayce. “What Effect Has the Summer Vacation upop 
Children’s Learning.” Educational Research Bulletin, 3:245-49 (October 1. 
1924). 
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cence occurs and the means by which its benefits may be 
secured. | 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


It is of profound pedagogical importance to know the 
extent to which learning of one kind influences learning of 
another kind. One aspect of the matter has been exten-) 
sively investigated under the heading of “the transfer of 
training.” The form in which this problem has been set 
up is narrower than that which I propose to give it in this. 
connection. One of the historical experiments will illus-; 
trate what I mean. Winch trained a group of children int 
the solution of reasoning problems in arithmetic, and then. 
sought to measure any increase in their ability to reason 
about non-arithmetical matters. He obtained a small in- 
crease in the ability in which the children were not trained. 

Transfer as facilitating learning. But this is not directly 
a learning problem. It would become so more directly— 
and perhaps less directly a problem in the transfer of train- 
ing—if Winch had sought to find out whether the children, 
after having been trained in the first activity, could be 
taught the second activity more easily or more quickly. 
There may be, in a real pedagogical sense, transfer from one 
_ situation which has been learned to another which has not 
been learned, without the transfer manifesting itself in an 
immediate response. An analogy will show what I mean. 
Suppose a poem to have been learned years ago, and sup- 
pose that the learner is now called upon to reproduce it. 
He may find himself quite unable to do so. We do not say, 
however, that there is no present effect of the original learn- 
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ing, because he can undoubtedly relearn the poem in much 
less time than it took him to learn it originally. In strict 
literalness nothing that is ever experienced is wholly for- 
gotten. Many an adult has no visible knowledge of the 
Latin or the physics which he “took” in his student days, 
but he could relearn these things with far greater ease than 
he could learn them if he had never studied them. 

So, it seems to me, it is with the transfer of training. 
The question whether after learning one thing a child can do | 
another is different from the question whether after learning 
one thing he can learn another more easily. The best evi- 
dence is that to deny the transfer of training, even in the 
narrower sense, is wrong. All competent authorities are 
now agreed that some transfer exists, and the pedagogi- 
cal question is, How may we take advantage of this 
phenomenon? 

The circumstances under which transfer takes place. It is 
apparent that the more closely the thing which has been 
learned resembles the thing which has not been learned 
the more the ability to learn the latter will be favorably 
influenced—in other words, the greater the transfer effect. 
It is apparent, too, that this resemblance which permits. 
transfer to take place may not only be in the materials 
themselves, but also in the methods by which they are 
learned, the ideals, attitudes, and emotions by which they 
are dominated, and in short by every element, both in the 
learner and in the things to be learned, which exists while 
the learning is going on. Moreover, if these similarities are 
brought to the attention of the learner, they are much more 
effective in producing improvement in the new situation. 
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than they are if he is unconscious of them. For example, 
when Bagley taught children to be neat in writing their 
arithmetic papers, and observed no improvement in the 
writing of language and spelling papers, the trouble was 
that neatness as a general ideal had not been raised to the 
consciousness of the children. Neatness to them was neat- 
ness in arithmetic, and as such it was desirable; but neat- 
ness in language or spelling was another story. When, how- 
ever, Ruediger repeated Bagley’s experiment, he found that 
emphasis on neatness in a single subject when accompanied 
by talks to the children about neatness in general produced ~ 
a decided improvement in the appearance of papers in geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, grammar, and history. 

On the other hand, it is well to emphasize the fact that 
much of our teaching is carried on as if transfer to unlearned 
activities took place to a far greater degree than is the case. 
We cannot train the memory so that learning of any kind of 
material may be facilitated. There is no “faculty” of 
discrimination such that training in detecting small differ- 
ences in musical pitch has any useful effect on the ability 
to distinguish colors, or the ability to judge distances or 
durations of time. 

In our arithmetic teaching we have abstract work and 
_ problem work. The latter involves reasoning, the former 
involves computing ability. Both are in the subject of 
arithmetic as we teach it. They may, therefore, seem to 
be so closely related that transfer of training from one 
to the other would be extensive. Yet in repeated experi- 
ments under the most carefully controlled conditions, Winch 
found that drilling school children in computing, though it 
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greatly increased their ability in that respect, had no clearly 
observable effect on reasoning in problem work. Thus it 
appears that “ability in arithmetic” is not one thing. In- 
deed, if the group of abilities and skills to which we give 
the name “arithmetic” is analyzed, it will be found that there 
are hundreds if not thousands of more or less specific abili- 
ties covered by this term. Moreover, matters outside of 
arithmetic may be more closely connected with matters in- 
cluded in this subject than the latter are with each other. 
Winch also found that when he trained children on reasoning 
problems in arithmetic to the point where they showed an 
improvement of 150 per cent he actually improved their 
reasoning on non-arithmetical material about 30 per cent. 
In other words there is enough similarity between arithmeti- 
cal and non-arithmetical reasoning for an appreciable 
amount of transfer to take place. We must not be misled 
by names. They are often used to cover widely different— 
that is, psychologically different—types of knowledge and 
skill. 

Practical meanings. The pedagogical implications of the 
fact that transfer is partial, but not total, are clear in their 
general outlines. If we wish children to improve in a par- 
ticular way, our surest means of causing them to do so is 
to train them in the specific ability we have in mind. If 
we desire to improve their rate of reading to the greatest 
degree, we should attack reading rate and not something 
else. On the other hand, the evidence is that such a pro- 
cedure will influence favorably their comprehension of read- 
ing, although not nearly to the same extent. In arithmetic 
we have what we call the 45 basic combinations in addition. 
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Teachers often act as if they supposed that the learning of 
these combinations would ‘‘spread” to all the necessary 
combinations in addition, that is, to all those required in 
column addition and in carrying in multiplication. This is 
not the case. 

In the first place, research has shown that not 45 but 100 
combinations must be regarded as basic. For example, 
2+ 6 and 6+ .2 are not the same. Clapp*” has shown 
that among 1154 third-grade pupils 220 got 2 +6 wrong, 
whereas only 139 of the same children got 6 + 2 wrong. 
Evidently the learning of 2 + 6 is no assurance that 6 +2 
is likewise learned. Since when we speak of 45 basic com- 
binations we assume that these two facts and all other pairs 
of reversible facts are the same, and since the evidence is to 
the contrary, it is better to recognize all these as separate 
facts; and this will yield, when the zero combinations are 
included, 100 basic number facts. I do not mean that there 
is not a pronounced transfer from 2 + 6 to 6 + 2, but I do 
mean that after one has been learned the other will have to 
be separately learned, although very likely with less effort, 
especially if the two facts are associated in the teaching and 
learning. 

In the second place, the basic combinations, even when 
expanded to one hundred in number, are not sufficient for 
general use in addition. A pupil may know 2 + 6 to the 
point of an invariably correct response without knowing the 

“Clapp, Frank L. The Number Combinations, Their Relative Difficulty, 
and the Frequency of Their Appearance in Textbooks. University of Wis- 


Saige Bureau of Educational Research, pp. 22-23 (Bulletin No. 2, July, 
1924). 
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derived facts, 12 -+ 6; 22 + 6; 32 + 6, etc. Osburn 18 
points out unmistakably that each of these derived com- 
binations is a new fact to be learned. No doubt a knowl- 
edge of 2 + 6 will facilitate—that is, will transfer to—the 
learning of the corresponding derived facts, but it is doubt- 
ful if any but the most unusual child who knew no more 
than the basic combinations would without additional learn- 
ing be able to infer the derived facts. 

Accordingly, it is clear that you as teachers must in all 
your teaching steer between the assumption of total transfer 
and the assumption of no transfer. You must—and I think 
the evidence bears me out in this—recognize that in teach- 
ing there are two factors to be considered, namely, a general 
factor and a specific factor. In the illustration from arith- 
metic, the general factor will tell us that in respect to the 
derived addition combinations the learning has been partly 
achieved through the previous learning of the basic combi- 
nations. At the same time the specific factor will tell us 
that this is not sufficient, that there must be a separate 
learning process with reference to the derived combinations 
themselves. The general factor corresponds to the trans- 
fer of training; the specific factor to the necessary direct 
frontal attack on each particular item to be learned. 

Your task should be, in the first place, to teach basic 
facts and principles in such a way that they will be of 
the greatest possible potency in assisting children to learn 
new facts or to meet different conditions. Methods of 
work will, therefore, be important in your teaching. You 


* Osburn, W. J. Corrective Arithmetic. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. 182 pp. 
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will not expect to train the memory, but rather to inculcate 


| 
| 
| 


economical methods of study. Again, you will seize upon | 


the general features of a learning process—aside from those 
of method—and make children aware of them. For ex- 
ample, you will not teach neatness as something that 
belongs to arithmetic; but on the other hand, although you 
may be a teacher of arithmetic and not of other subjects, 
you will not fail to bring the general ideal of neatness in 
all school work into consciousness. Whether this will, un- 
aided, have an appreciable effect on the appearance of the 
geography or history papers may or may not be true. That 
question is largely academic, but the evidence warrants 
us in believing that the geography or history teacher will 
be able to get results more easily, because you have set up 
this general ideal in the arithmetic class. 

In the second place, you will not fail to teach directly, 
even though the teaching may be very brief, the particular 
knowledges and skills which the school requires. You will 
be prepared to expect that neatness when taught in connec- 
tion with arithmetic will not cause the grammar papers to 
be sufficiently neat. The conditions of neatness in grammar 
are different from those in arithmetic. The ideal is the 
same; but its application is a new fact, or a new series of 

‘facts. Satisfactory results will be secured only when these 
facts are taught. 

The determination of the extent to which in given situa- 
tions transfer from old learning may be relied upon and 
of the extent to which additional teaching is demanded, 
requires the exercise of fine professional judgment. At 
present the results of research will help only a little. You 
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should go about your teaching with open eyes, and with a 
mind alert to inquiry of this sort. You should carefully 
note and record the extent to which in each topic you have 
been able to rely upon what I have called the general factor 
in learning and the extent to which specific learning was 
required. 

This spirit of inquiry, the spirit of open-minded alertness 
to the problems which arise in teaching, is the attitude for 
which I am pleading. This attitude will lead you to seek 
problems, and to do something, even though it may be but 
a little, in their solution. It will, I hope, cause you to 
organize your class in a definite attack upon a few of the 
problems and will cause you to record the results of your 
efforts. It should be the aim of all good teachers not only 
to become experts in the training of young people, but also 
to leave some record of their experience for the guidance of 
others. 

The psychologists have extensively studied the question 
of transfer of training, and they have carried us to the 
point where we may feel confident that transfer takes place. 
They have likewise given us analyses of the conditions 
under which transfer may be expected. But their work 
stops at the classroom door. It remains for the teacher 
to examine the question from the teaching point of view. 
In particular, it is for the teacher, with his children as 
subjects, to ascertain with respect to definite situations how 
much transfer can be brought about by an appropriate 
method of teaching, how far it is reliable in a new situation, 
and how far a direct teaching attack upon the new situation 
is required for coping with it successfully. 
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TYPES OF LEARNING 


Not only are there pronounced individual differences in 
rate of learning and in accuracy of reproduction, but there 
are also fundamental qualitative differences in learning. 
The objects about us appeal to us in various ways. We are 
endowed with sense organs through which we become aware 
of these objects. Some objects appeal to us through the eye, 
some through the ear, and still others through other senses. 
Sometimes a given object presents itself simultaneously to 
more than one sense. When we meet a person, we ordinarily 
have sensations of form and color through the eye and of 
the sound of his voice through the ear. 

One of the most important senses is the muscular sense. 
We say we get the “feel” of things. Most of us can write 
our names as well in the dark as we can in the light. 
While the muscular sense is not localized in any part of 
the body, the hands and vocal organs are particularly im- 
portant. Thus in the muscular sense we distinguish the 
manual-muscular and the vocal-muscular. | 

I have said that there are qualitative differences in the 
way people learn. The so-called “ideational type” of 
' the individual is one of the bases of these qualitative differ- 
ences. Some people see better than others, not that their 
vision is more acute, but that they make better use of the 
visual images which they get from seeing. But more im- 
portant than a comparison of the strength of visual imagery 
among different individuals is the comparisen of visual with 
other types of imagery in the same person. For what has 
just been said as to the meaning of visual imagery may be 
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said with respect to auditory and motor imagery. Now, ifa 
person has better visual imagery than any other, he tends 
to use this imagery in his thinking and in his learning, and 
to use it whenever he can to the exclusion, or at least to 
the subordination, of the other types. The same is true with 
respect to auditory imagery. The person in whom this type 
of imagery is strongest thinks and learns through the use 
of this type of imagery. He remembers people by their 
voices. Rhythm and timbre are excellently retained and 
utilized in learning. Again, the person who has strong 
motor imagery tends to gesticulate, and especially to feel 
and to half-formulate words in the vocal organs. We note 
this especially in the lip-movement which characterizes the 
learning of young children. 

A method of investigating types of learning. Years ago 
much more was made of types of imagery than is now the 
case. In those days the doctrine was wrapped up with 
phrenology and has since been partially discredited along 
with it. Not a few writers, however, within the last ten or 
twelve years have pointed out that this question of types 
has important practical meaning. Methods have been de- 
vised for determining types, and although these methods are 
far from infallible they are nevertheless useful. One of the 
most important of these is the method of helps and distrac- 
tions. As regards helps, this method proceeds on the 
assumption that the visual learner will be assisted by visual 
presentation: and by Supporting devices of a visual char- 
acter; that the auditory learner will be similarly helped by 
auditory presentation and the motor learner by presentations 
involving muscular movements. As to distractions, it is 
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held that the visual learner will be hindered in his learning 
by the introduction of difficulties and extraneous appeals 
of a visual character, whereas the same learner will be 
relatively less affected by distractions of an auditory or 
motor character. Similar statements would hold as to the 
distractions which would affect the auditory and motor 
learners. Each, it is held, will be pronouncedly affected in 
his learning by interferences of the kind belonging to his 
preferred type of imagery. 

Pure learning types seldom, if ever, exist. The person 
who can learn by but one of these methods is rarely found. 
On the other hand, most people have a preferred or domi- 
nant type of learning; and the method of helps and dis- 
tractions will assist in determining its existence. If, for 
example, we wish to establish by the method of helps the 
presence or absence in a given child of a preferred method 
of learning lines of poetry, we may present the material to 
him in a number of different ways. (Again we shall have 
need for selected stanzas or sections of equal difficulty.) 
We may require the pupil to read the material silently, thus 
appealing directly to a visual mode of learning; or we may 

_read the poem aloud to him, thus making an auditory appeal. 
We can scarcely present the material by a purely motor 
method, but we can use this method in combination with 
the auditory or the visual. If, for example, we allow the 
child to read silently and to whisper the words as he does 
so, and if we find that this materially helps his learning, it 
is evidence that he makes effective use of vocal-muscular re- 
sponse. Again, if writing the poem is of material assistance, 
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there is some evidence as to his use of manual-muscular 
methods in learning. 

_ If the child learns better by the visual appeal than he 
does by the auditory appeal, the evidence is that as between 
these two modes of learning he prefers the former. In the 
auditory appeal he has either been obliged to work by a 
method which he does not naturally use or else he has been 
obliged to translate the heard words into seen words. In 
either event his learning is presumably easier when the 
poem is presented visually. 

We may now interpose one or more distractions. Sup- 
pose we have the pupil hold his tongue between his teeth 
while learning one of the stanzas. This will suppress in- 
ternal speech and will make difficult not only the operation 
of the motor learning connected with the speech organs but 
also to some extent the operation of auditory learning (inner 
hearing). If the pupil’s memorizing under these circum- 
stances is not much impaired, we may infer that he learns 
well by the visual method—in other words, that he is not 
much dependent upon the assistance of muscular and audi- 
tory learning. If his memorizing is markedly impaired by 
this suppression of inner speech, he is probably one of those 
interesting cases which so often constitute school problems. 
If noises are especially distracting to him in his learning, 
it is believed to be an indication that auditory learning is 
an important mode of procedure with him. If the sight of 
other objects than those connected with the learning inter- 
feres, the evidence is in favor of a visual type. 

If visual learning is facilitated by a definite arrangement 
of material in the form of groups or patterns, the indica- 
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tion is that the learner favors a visual procedure. Other 
indications as to types of learning may be noted. The 
strongly visual learner can reproduce nonsense material, 
for example letters, in an inverted arrangement practically 
as well as in a direct arrangement. The person who is 
dominantly auditory- or motor-minded cannot do this. In 
learning words the visualizer confuses those that look alike 
while the auditory learner confuses those that sound alike. 
I suggest that at least in the case of pupils who are not 
maintaining themselves in your classes you take some steps 
to find out whether they have a preferred mode of learning 
and if so what it is.) You may at least present your teach- 
ing material by different methods and see whether they learn 
better in one case than in another. In support of this idea 
I call your attention to the report by Fernald and Keller 
which appeared a few years ago.!® Certain children of nor- 
mal or superior intelligence had been quite unable to learn 
to read in school. They were already nine or ten years old. 
One of them was over twelve. They could do well in arith- 
metic, history, or geography if they could have their lessons 
read to them, but read they could not and never had. Their 
teacher believed them to be stupid. Investigation proved, 
-however, that they were well endowed mentally. The report — 
by Fernald and Keller tells how these children were taught 
to read. 
_ Now, our ordinary methods of teaching reading are domi- 
nantly visual, and this is undoubtedly as it should be. 
There is likewise, especially with beginners, a strong em- 


® Fernald, Grace M., and Keller, Helen. “The Effect of Kinzsthetic 
Factors in the Development of Word Recognition in the Case of Non- 
Readers,” Journal of Educational Research, 4:355-77 (December, 1921). 
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phasis on auditory methods; and no doubt this too is cor- 
rect. But since these children had failed to learn to read 
after three or four years of effort and since they were of 
normal mentality or better, Dr. Fernald inferred that their 
mode of learning was dominantly of the motor, or kinesthe- 
tic, type. Accordingly, she prescribed a method of motor 
learning. It was then found that these children could readily 
learn new words if they wrote them—thus employing a 
manual-motor method—and at the same time said the syl- 
lables to themselves—thus employing a vocal-motor method. 
Moreover they could afterwards recognize these same words 
in print. There was more to the method than this, but the 
appeal throughout was to the motor elements in learning. 
The children rapidly learned to read by this special method 
—a method addressed to their preferred mode of learning. 
It was noted, however, that these children, even after they 
had learned to read well, tended to write out and to spell and 
pronounce aloud the new words which they encountered. 

You will note that it took three or four years of failure 
in reading and, at the end of that period, a rather peculiar 
combination of circumstances involving, among other mat- 
ters, the presence of a trained psychologist to bring out the 
fact that these children were motor-minded. The teachers 
who declared these pupils to be mentally deficient might 
have detected their preferred mental behavior if they had 
been better informed about these matters and had used some 
such methods of helps and distractions as I have described. 

I have given this illustration because I think it brings 
out an important fact—namely, that many children are 
being forced to learn by methods which are difficult for 
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them to employ. I believe we have many children in our 
schools whose intelligence is good but whose mode of learn- 
ing has not been considered in the mass instruction to which 
we are committed. As far as group teaching is concerned 
our safest method is the multiple appeal, the presentation 
wherever possible of the material in visual, auditory, motor, 
and tactile ways. But this is not sufficient. Some individual 
teaching will have to be done, both on the grounds set forth 
in this connection and for other reasons. . 

You may feel that you have not time to do this. Yet 
it is certain that some teachers, even with large classes, 
are doing this very thing. See, for example, the report of 
Ruth Geiger, a third-grade teacher in Cincinnati, on indi- 
vidualizing the work in reading in a class which at no time 
of the year numbered less than forty-five.2° Moreover it 
is equally certain that many teachers, even when they 
have small classes, are failing to make the most of their 
opportunities. In most cases this is, in my judgment, 
because these teachers do not know how to proceed. In 
particular they do not know how to locate the deficiencies 
of individual pupils and to apply the necessary remedies. A 
_ part of the purpose of this book is to bring to the attention 
of teachers some of the work which has already been done 
along this line. The chapters on “Error and Failure” and 
“Reaching the Individual” are largely devoted to this mat- 
ter of individualizing instruction. 


® Geiger, Ruth. “A Study in Reading Diagnosis,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 8:283-300 (November, 1923). 

™ This is one of the permissible inferences from the six or eight important 
studies of the effect of size of class on the efficiency of teaching. The evi- 
dence is to the general effect that the teachers of small classes are securing 
about the same results as teachers of large classes. 
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MENTAL FATIGUE 


Possibly there is no aspect of mental work about which 
we know less than we do about fatigue. This seems strange, 
since the phenomenon of fatigue appears to be generally 
experienced and to present a familiar aspect. Part of the 
trouble is that we do not critically state the meaning of 
the term. Fatigue may be properly defined as a diminution 
in productivity which rest alone can restore. We do not 
ordinarily distinguish between fatigue as thus defined and 
certain feelings of ennui or distaste which accompany pro- 
longed mental work. That these feelings are by no means 
to be identified with diminished powers of production is 
made clear by the fact, first, that the feelings may them- 
selves be postponed or counteracted by interest and incen- 
tives, and second, that production often continues unabated 
in spite of these feelings. If productivity is restored by in- 
centives, it is clear that the diminution was not directly 
caused by the prolongation of the work, and that the pro- 
ductivity was certainly not restored by rest. It was re- 
duced by the weakening of the stimulus to productivity and 
restored by the strengthening of that stimulus. Again, even 
after mental work has been long continued and when pro- 
nounced feelings of fatigue are experienced, the actual 
product may remain unaffected either as to amount or 
accuracy. In experimental work it has frequently been 
found that the person who was working thought he was tired 
out but that he was actually continuing the task with un- 
diminished efficiency. 

Fatigue, therefore, which represents a reduction in pro- 
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ductive power due to a continuance of activity is one thing, » 
and fatigue as a reduction of product due to feelings of » 
repugnance to continue the work is another thing. You fc 
may say that the result is the same in both cases, namely, a | 
diminished product. Such is indeed the case. But the 
only cure for real fatigue is rest, while the cure for a “feel- |) 
ing of fatigue” is the removal of the feeling and rest is only |) 
one way in which this may be done. The distinction is very / 
real and has been repeatedly demonstrated experimentally. 
Feelings of fatigue are banished by introducing additional | 
rewards or incentives. 

There is, then, a real distinction between actual fatigue } 
and those emotional states which we frequently identify | 
with it. This distinction is most manifest when we consider { 
the treatment to be prescribed. For real fatigue rest is the } 
only cure. Feelings of fatigue may be due to the superior } 
attractiveness of something else than the work in hand. | 
The child wants to quit this work, because he wants to do } 
something else. He will rightly tell us that he is “tired of? | 
the work rather than “tired by” it. In reality he has been 
“tired” as much by what he is not doing and wants to do — 
as he is by what he is actually doing and does not want to | 
do. His so-called fatigue is a distaste for the matter in 
- hand and this may easily arise from the superior attractive- | 
ness of some.other activity. 

Mental fatigue may generally be disregarded. The results 
of experiments justify me in advising teachers that for the 
most part they may disregard mental fatigue—that is, fa- 
tigue in the real sense as opposed to feelings of fatigue. 
‘Maintaining the proper mental hygiene of the classroom — 
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means eliminating emotionalisms and worry far more than 
it means avoiding fatigue. It is much more dependent upon 
the skillful use of worthy purposes, knowledge of success, 
and right incentives than it is upon the reduction of other- 
wise desirable periods of work or the introduction of not 
otherwise desirable periods of recreation. I say “not other- 
wise desirable,” for recreation and play may rest upon their 
intrinsic valuc and justify the time devoted to them without 
reference to their therapeutic properties as cures for 
fatigue. 

One large item in connection with fatigue is the fact, 
brought out by Heck in this country and by Winch in Eng- 
land, that in the ordinary school day one time is about as 
good as another for mental work. We commonly suppose 
that children are at their best during the earliest hours, 
and we, therefore, tend to place the hardest subjects at the 
beginning of the daily program. Winch showed, among 
other things, that work done in arithmetic during the hour 
from eleven to twelve o’clock in the morning was better 
than work of the same kind done during the hour from nine - 
to ten. Heck, after experimenting at different times with 
children in New York, Lynchburg (Va.), and Roanoke 
(Va.), formulated his conclusion as follows: ‘Normal, 
healthy children of the grammar grades, in a hygienic school 
environment, can meet the requirements of the usual daily 
school program without injury to themselves or their work.” 
In another connection the same investigator puts his findings 
in a little different form when he says, ‘Mental fatigue is 
negligible in school management, provided the children are 
working under proper hygienic conditions.” 
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It appears, therefore, that among the “things we know 
about learning” are these: that mental fatigue is not the 
bugaboo in school that many have supposed it to be, that 
teachers may well banish boredom by making the matter in 
hand more attractive, and that children—except possibly the 
youngest—can negotiate the school program about as well at 
one time of the day as another. This, of course, is on the 
assumption that they are in normal physical condition and 
that the environment is, as Heck says, hygienic. I cannot 
too often nor too earnestly urge you to try out these things 
for yourself. There will always remain a “reasonable 
doubt” concerning many of the truths we know or think 
we know about learning until teachers carry the demonstra- 
tions of these truths into the classroom. Try the experi- 
ment of restoring mental activity through new incentives. 
If you have a feeling that arithmetic ought to come at nine 
o’clock or at any other particular time of the day, try it 
at other times and see whether you are right about it or 
whether the conclusions of Winch and Heck apply in your 
class. 


THE LEARNING CURVE 


My final point in considering some things we know about 
_ learning has reference to the nature of the so-called learning 
curve. This idea of a curve is, of course, derived from the 
mathematical treatment of learning. Let us suppose that 
a diagram is to be made of a certain child’s improvement in 
multiplying three-figure numbers by two-figure numbers as 
the result of five minutes of daily practice. Along the base 
of the diagram we may arrange spaces for the days—at the 
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left the first day, then the second, third, and so forth. On 
a vertical at the left we may lay off as measures of success 
the number of correct answers secured at each practice 
period. The smallest measures of success should be at 
the bottom and the largest at the top. The diagram before 


Days 


FIGURE I. 


the record of the child’s work has-been put in may look like 


Figure 1. 
Suppose the record of a certain pupil for the first ten 


days was: 


Io 


15 
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Io 


14 


14 


7 


EXAMPLES RIGHT. 
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Then the curve of learning may be inserted in Figure 1 with 
the result as shown in Figure 2. Vertically above the point. 
for the first day a circle is placed at 7 to indicate that on) 
that day the pupil had 7 examples right. Vertically above | 


Days 
FIGURE 2. 


the point for the second day a circle is placed opposite ro 
to show the pupil’s success on that day. Then a line is 
drawn between these two circles, thus making the first sec- 
tion of the curve. The rest of it is built up in similar man- 
ner. Notice that the curve rises with gains and falls with 
losses. 


This sort of curve is called a learning curve, because its 
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form shows how fast the person in question learned during 
is successive periods of practice or drill. 
: Learning of most kinds takes place rapidly at first, then 
more slowly until practically no progress is made unless 
new incentives or better methods are employed. During 
the periods of no progress the learning curve tends to be 
flat or even to drop a little. In Figure 2, for example, prog- 
ress is good up to the sixth day, and after that it almost 
ceases—day-to-day fluctuations being disregarded. If after 
the first flattening of the curve has taken place, the learner 
is induced to put forth greater effort or use a better learning 
technique, the curve again rises for a time and then flattens 
out again. Still further incentives, interests, or efforts, and 
still more effective methods of learning, may cause the curve 
to rise successively to new and still higher levels. 

These flat or level sections of the learning curve—corre- 
sponding to periods of no measurable improvement—are 
called plateaus; and they are characteristic of all learning 
that is carried out over a relatively long period of time. 
If we learn typewriting, or billiards, or French, we usually 
make rapid and encouraging progress at first. Soon, how- 
ever, follow the drab days when we gain nothing. Interest 
flags and the temptation to quit is ever present. 

Here the teacher’s function is important—far more im- 
portant in helping forward the learning process than is 
usually supposed. In the first place; the teacher must be 
keen to detect the onset of these periods of arrest. The 
pupils should then be shown that such periods are practically 
inevitable, that everybody has them, that they (the pupils) 
are really making progress—as indeed they are—only it 
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cannot be seen, that they are organizing their experience, 
establishing their former gains on a more secure basis, ane 
making ready for a new advance. 

Experimental data sustain this view. In typewriting, for 
example, it was found by Book that improvement is first 
made on the basis of pressing each key as a separate act. 
Soon the learner has made all the progress he can make on 
that basis. He reaches a plateau, a period of no improve- 
ment. But if he persists, he will gradually work out a new! 
procedure. The letters that he formerly typed separately 
will begin to flow together, first the more usual combinations 
such as t-h-e and i-n-g, later the combinations that occur 
less frequently. These will begin to run off together and 
to be written in each case with one nervous impulse. Then 
the learner will leave his plateau, and his learning curve 
will begin to rise again. 

Presently a second plateau will be encountered and again, 
if further progress is to take place, reorganization into more 
efficient habits must occur—habits in virtue of which longer 
words and whole phrases will be written together as one act. 
If this reorganization is accomplished, the learner will enter 
upon another period of improvement; and each time he 
persists through the discouragement of a plateau, he will 
- rise to new heights of proficiency and expertness. 

This is verily the price of success in any line of endeavor 
—persistence, dogged tenacity in the face of discouragement. 
If a person—you or I or our pupils—can learn this and put 
it into practice, he need have no concern for the future. As 
James says in his ever famous chapter on habit, “He can 
with perfect certainty count on waking up, some fine morn- 
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ing, to find himself one of the competent ones of his genera- 
tion, in whatever pursuit he may have singled out.” 

And so I say that the wise teacher will, in the first place, 
detect the onset of these ominous plateaus and will in an 
elementary way acquaint the children with their meaning. 
In the second place, the teacher who knows these important 
facts about learning will apply extra incentives, appeal to 
new interests, and suggest more potent learning methods in 
order to carry the pupils over these uninspiring times of ap- 
parent arrest. 


THE LAW OF EFFECT 


In the beginning of this chapter I asserted that the law 
of effect—to use Thorndike’s terminology and analysis—is 
fundamental in learning. In accordance with this law, if 
something we do proves to be satisfying we tend to repeat 
it or to continue it as long as it continues to satisfy us; but 
if what we do proves to be annoying we tend not to repeat 
the activity or to discontinue it. This is the emotional side 
of learning. Here belong interest on the part of the pupil 
and motivation as a duty ofthe teacher. Games, applica- 
tions of knowledge or skill, projects, the sense of achieve- 
ment—these are some of the positive aspects of the appli- 
cation of the law of effect. If the réle of the teacher 
includes, as I have pointed out, the preparation of the pupil 
for learning and the provision of right conditions for the 
learning process, thus serving the law of readiness, it is no 
less the teacher’s task to keep interest alive and to sustain 
the pupil throughout his learning upon the level of his best 
effort. But particularly at the beginning of a task and 
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again at each of those critical stages where interest tends to : 
: 


flag and the weak and misguided lose heart—at these times | 


the kindly offices of the teacher are most needed. - | 

One type of application of the law of effect may be cited | 
as typical of the favorable influence which it may be ex- 
pected to have when properly applied. One of the most po- 
tent incentives to effort has been found to be a clear under- 
standing and appreciation on the part of the pupil of the | 
objective he is driving at and a knowledge of his success — 
in approaching it. Certain investigators—notably Judd and | 
Arps—have driven home the idea that practice with knowl- 
edge on the part of the learner of the results of his practice | 
is far more productive than the same activity without knowl-— 
edge of results. Practice without such knowledge is blind. - 
The pupil cannot organize his efforts for new conquests, be- 
cause he does not know whether the efforts he has already 
made have been successful or unsuccessful. Consequently — 
the devices and methods he adopts today he does not know 
whether to abandon or develop tomorrow. 

One means of conveying to pupils a knowledge of their 
success is to have them plot their own curves of learning. 
This has been found to be advantageous with children in 
_ grades as low as the third. For example, in O’Brien’s ex- 
periment in improving the rate of reading, some sixteen hun- 
dred children in grades from the third to the eighth kept 
their progress records in chart form for a period of thirty- 
eight days. It was the unanimous testimony of the teachers 
of these children that this was a powerful device in motivat- 
ing their work and thus in securing sustained effort. No 
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child failed to grasp the idea that when his curve rose 
he was succeeding and that when it fell he was not. 

The statements I am making will, I judge, commend them- 
selves favorably to your belief. The literature of psychol- 
ogy and of education is replete with data on the favorable 
and unfavorable influences of the emotional accompaniment 
of learning. For example, Gilchrist reporting on the “ex- 
tent to which praise and reproof affect a pupil’s work” shows 
that when the persons who took his first test were told they 
had done well, they improved 79 per cent on the next test.?? 
On the other hand, he shows that those who were told 
they had done poorly did not do so well on the second test 
as they did on the first. 

The task for the teacher is to banish the unpleasant and 
therefore unfavorable feelings—the “annoyers,” as Thorn- 
dike calls them—and to bring into play the pleasant and 
therefore favorable feelings—the “satisfiers.” I cannot tell 


_ you in quantitative terms how many annoyers and satisfiers 


it takes to produce a given decrease or increase in the re- 
sults of learning; and no unit amount of satisfaction or of 
interest has ever been devised. The experimental work, 
therefore, which can be brought under the topic the “law 
of effect” is restricted. It would, however, be the grossest 
error to suppose that because its treatment in this connec- 
tion is short, the law of effect is of secondary importance. 
All the other laws and principles which have been de- 
scribed in the foregoing account are inoperative without it. 
Thorndike has said somewhere that it is not a question 
2 School and Society, 4:872-74 (December 2, 1916). 
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whether we shall teach with or without interest; we cannot, | 


in fact, teach anybody anything unless he is interested. 

Although, as I have said, the amount of experimental 
work under the heading of the “law of effect” is restricted 
because we cannot measure satisfiers and annoyers, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that experimental work cannot be 
undertaken. You ought to try out the value of the learn- 
ing curve as an incentive, especially when each pupil makes 
his own. You can find out the extent to which, in your 
own class, work without knowledge of progress is blind. 
You can utilize different incentives when interest flags and 
plateaus are reached, recording at least your impressions 
of their value. You can even measure the value of any 
given device or procedure by a “before-and-after” testing. 
You can verify Gilchrist’s experiment; and if you do you 
will obtain a more vivid realization than ever before of the 
bad effects of a cross, nagging, scolding, or otherwise dis- 
agreeable manner. 


SUMMARY 


In the foregoing treatment of learning I have regarded 
education as adjustment, the bringing about of desirable 
changes in the student. As such it is a complex process re- 
quiring the services of a professional class. 

I have asserted that teaching should, and indeed must if 
it is effective, parallel learning. As Trabue says, it is as 
idle to talk about teaching when no learning is taking place 
as it is to talk about selling corn when no one is buying 
corn. “In the future,” as Rusk says, “we shall . . . have to 
talk less of the teaching process and more of the learning 


| 


| 
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process, and for guidance in method we shall have to depend 
upon the psychology of learning instead of on ‘formal types’ 


and the logical analyses of knowledge.” Accordingly I have 
- maintained that a knowledge of how learning takes place is 


indispensable for teachers. 

The distinction between passive and active learning is 
made and, with reference to the former, the rather neglected 
potency of right environmental conditions is pointed out. 

The remainder of the foregoing treatment may be broadly 
subsumed under three headings—to which, however, I have 
given treatment of exceedingly unequal length—namely, the 
laws of readiness, of exercise, and of effect. These laws, 
however, before they can be applied need to be analyzed into 
subordinate laws or principles and these in turn into specific 
activities. 

The law of readiness asserts the fact that before learn- 
ing can take place the organism must be ready for it. The 
teacher’s réle is to know each child’s abilities, to make sure 
that he is ready for the learning he is required to do, and to 
provide favorable conditions and attitudes. 

The law of effect is concerned with the emotional accom- 
paniment of learning. It is closely connected in the positive 
sense with interest and negatively with feelings of distaste or 
annoyance. The rdéle of the teacher here is to maintain the 
morale of the classroom and to sustain pupils on the level 
of their best efforts. 

The law of exercise has to do with the repetition which 
is so generally necessary in learning. Since the experi- 
mental work connected with learning falls naturally under 
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the law of exercise, I have given a rather extensive discussion 
of certain groups of experimental data. | 

Periods of practice should be short and frequent unless | 
other conditions:than economy of learning are to be con- ; 
sidered. This fact is well established; but it is also as- | 
serted that the periods can be made too short. The teacher 
has an excellent opportunity for research work to determine | 
for his class and for individual pupils what the “best” length 
of period is. 

Some learning, however, involves little or no repetition. 
This is especially true of observational learning and of | 
learning in which a high degree of association is present. 

In the types of learning which require repetition—and 
most learning does require some repetition—the question of 
how the repetition shall be made is important. This gives 
rise to a discussion of the whole and part methods of learn- 
ing. It appears that the natural method is not the economi- 
cal one. The evidence is abundant that untrained persons, 
both adults and children, when asked to memorize a given 
piece of material, break it up into small parts, memorize 
these parts, and then put them together. The evidence 
also is to the effect that this part method is not in general 
as economical as the whole method. This is true for imme- 
diate memory and is even more strikingly the case for per- 
manent retention. It appears also that the conditions which 
favor pronounced superiority for the whole method are: _ 
good ability on the part of the learner, uniform difficulty of 
material, and considerable length of material. 

While the advantages lie with the whole method as op- 
posed to the part method, a mixed method is better than 
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either. According to such a method the learner should go 
_ over the material in the beginning, select especially difficult 
- or important parts for immediate learning, then divide the 
entire material into sections, surveying the whole from 
beginning to end and pausing at the end of each section. 
The movement, however, should be progressive from the 
beginning to the end of the material. The pauses are de- 
signed to permit a freshening of attention. 

Under the heading of “forgetting” I have shown that 
rapid learners retain best; that people differ less as to their 
. forgetting than as to their learning; that each person has, 
at least for definite materials, a learning index; that memory 
may be improved in the field in which it is exercised; and 
that relearning sufficient to offset forgetting may be provided 
at intervals which apparently obey a law of progression. 

Many investigators have observed the opposite of forget- 
ting, namely, reminiscence—the improvement of a function 
between periods of practice. More information about this 
phenomenon is needed in order that advantage may be taken 
of it. In securing this information the classroom teacher can 
be of service. 

I have taken the position that transfer of training is real 
and that more attention should be given to its practical man- 
ifestations and less to controversies about it. In practical 
work the teacher will find that two factors operate. One is 
‘the transfer from old knowledge, habits, skills, ideals, and 
attitudes to the new situation. The other is the new ele- 
ment which must be learned. The extent to which transfer 
may be relied upon and the consequent extent to which 
new learning must take place are matters for the exercise 
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of fine judgment on the part of the teacher. On the one 


hand, he must not teach everything as if it were new; and on 
the other hand, he must not trust to a total transfer from one 
situation to another. 


It is my belief that the doctrine of types of learning is . 
useful in school work. I have myself seen, and others | 


have reported, misunderstood children because their type 
of learning was not the type required by the school. The 


report by Fernald and Keller is cited in this connection. | 


Rough but reasonably adequate means are available to the 
teacher for determining, especially as to the few problem 
cases in his class, whether or not the children are being 
forced to employ modes of learning to which they are not 
naturally adapted. 

It does not appear that mental fatigue as distinguished 
from mere feelings of fatigue need give the teacher much 
concern. The evidence is that within the ordinary school 
day the pupil who is in normal condition may work about 
as well at one time as at another. The mental hygiene of 
the schoolroom should concern itself with more and better 
incentives and a pleasurable emotional tone. 

I have briefly discussed the nature of the learning curve. 
I have pointed out the prevalence and meaning of plateaus 
and the réle of the teacher in connection with them. 
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The law of effect, in virtue of which satisfying activi- - 


ties are prolonged or repeated and annoying ones are not re- 
peated or are discontinued operates throughout all learning. 
It is closely related to interest, and no technique either of 
teaching or learning having to do with the distribution, the 
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number, or character of repetitions will much avail unless 
the work is interesting. 

Throughout the foregoing chapter I have asserted the 
privilege and the opportunity which the teacher has of en- 
gaging in research work even in matters such as problems 
in learning which have been hitherto exclusively the business 
of the psychologist. In the first place, many of the more im- 
portant conclusions of the psychologist—very often deter- 
mined from the study of adults—need confirmation with 
children in the classroom. In the second place, there are im- 
portant problems which the teacher is in a favorable posi- 
tion to undertake from the beginning. In the third place, 
even among the truths which have been undeniably estab- 
lished, the repetition of the experimental procedure by the 
teacher will make the facts more vivid, convincing, and 
meaningful. Finally, the general solutions of the psycholo- 
gist need special application to particular pupils; for to 
most questions the true answer is not one but many. There 
may be one answer applicable to average conditions and to 
pupils in general, but teachers deal with particular con- 
ditions and with individuals. The general answer, which 
psychology often attempts to supply, has in some instances 
little bearing. It requires modification this way or that 
according to the conditions; and these conditions are much 
more numerous and divergent than any psychological labo- 
ratory can set up. Their effects can only be determined 
when a great many learners are available for observation— 
learners using various types of procedure, and exhibiting dif- 
ferent stages of maturity, levels of intelligence, and degrees 
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of effort—learners working on various kinds of tasks under 
various incentives and with various purposes in view. 
The psychological laboratory has no such resources at its 
command. It commonly works with but a few subjects. 
Ebbinghaus, the German psychologist, wrote a great book 
on memory, but he based it on results secured from but 


one person. Binet, the well-known French psychologist, | 


wrote an important book on intelligence, but he secured the 
material for it from but two persons. It naturally follows 


from the fact that the psychologist has but a few learners | 
to observe that he can pursue his investigations only in nar- | 


rowly prescribed fields. The massing of homogeneous data, 
the comparison of types with types, the checking up of 
hypotheses—these must be reserved for a larger theater, 


namely, the school. The psychologist will himself enter the — 


school, and not the least of his service there will be the 
training and the inspiring of teachers as research workers. 


| 


CHAPTER II 


WHAT STATISTICS DOES THE MODERN TEACHER 
NEED? 


Att of us who are engaged in education hold certain 
opinions. We make assumptions as to the worth of certain 
items of the curriculum and certain ways of doing things. 
We have certain convictions about education itself. For 
example, one of my beliefs is that the schools of today are 
better than they ever were; but there are some who do not 
agree with this idea. If I am to make my case, I must 
find some means of measuring the work not only of the 
teachers of the present but also of those of the past. I 
must also have recourse to some method of handling the 
measurements after securing them, so as to bring out the 
comparison to which attention must be drawn. In other 
words, I shall need to invoke the aid of statistics. 


OLD SCHOOLS AND NEW 


Caldwell and Courtis have done this in their book Then 
and Now in Education. This book takes us back to the 
days of 1845 in the city of Boston. Horace Mann was 
then pointing out the shortcomings of the schools of that 
city—shortcomings in comparison with his ideals rather 
than in comparison with the schools of other lands or of 

+ Caldwell, Otis W., and Courtis, Stuart A. Then and Now in Education. 


Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1924. 400 pp. 
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earlier times. The Boston schoolmasters retorted vigor-| 
ously. At length the committee, whose duty it was to visit | 
and report upon the schools annually, conceived the idea of | 
accomplishing their purpose by means of a carefully con-| 
structed and uniformly applied battery of written exami- | 
nations. They gave these examinations to pupils who were | 
approximately fourteen years old and who were selected: 
by the masters to take the examinations. Fortunately the | 
examining committee reported not only the questions asked, | 
but also the number and per cent of correct answers to each | 
question and even the kind of answers which were regarded | 
as correct or incorrect. Luckily, too, a copy of this report 
has been preserved to the present time; and not long ago) 
it fell to the good fortune of Caldwell and Courtis, the 
authors of this book, to give the same tests to children of 
the same age in the schools of today. 

The obviously interesting problem is the comparison of 
the modern school with that of 1845. Although the authors 
tell us at the outset that the Boston schools were better than 
the schools in most parts of the country, although they 
quote Horace Mann to the effect that Boston was then 
spending more money on its public schools than the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain was spending on public education in 
all England, although—on the other side of the picture— 
they tell us of the lack of organization, of the mean build- 
ings, and of the perpetual floggings by which the schools 
were then characterized—although the authors do these and 
similar things, the nub of the problem still remains 
untouched. 

Despite their shortcomings the “good old days” still hold 


| 
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their glamor. Does not the business man tell us that 
children cannot add and spell as well as they used to? 
Is not the halo of the little red schoolhouse still visible? 
And were not the Boston schools the best in the land 
in those days? It is difficult to believe that these children 
of 1845, representing as they did a selected group from 
homes where education was appreciated, would prove to be 
inferior in point of scholarship to the unselected masses of 
the pupils of today. Moreover, we may have in mind the 
fact that the examination questions propounded seventy-five 
years ago would in many instances be entirely inappropriate 
today. In arithmetic, these were the days of duo-decimals, 
of allegation medial, of compound proportion, and of com- 
plex fractions. In spelling, a sample page from a textbook 
used in Boston in 1845 contains such words as circumam- 
bient, risibility, Bacchanalian, pericranium, and contiguity. 
In grammar, it was the day of parsing, and in geography, of 
memorizing capes, peninsulas, and bays. Yet Caldwell and 
Courtis by their method of handling the data are able to 
show that on a fair and comparable basis the children of 
1919, even when unselected, made a better showing than 
did the selected children of 1845 on test questions designed 
expressly for the children of the earlier period.” © 

But it would have been quite impossible for Caldwell 
and Courtis to show this if they had not had at their disposal 
a certain statistical technique. Without a means of meas- 
urement alike applicable in 1845 and in 1919 and without a 
method of combining and comparing in numerical terms, 


7 Of course the questions on subject-matter entirely outside of the course 
today—for example on allegation—were omitted. The questions, however, 
that were used were the same as were used in 1845. 
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they could not have made their case in the mind of anyone 
who was disposed to take the opposite view. 

PROGRESS AND THE NEED OF MORE EXACT KNOWLEDGE 


Not long ago the question of whether one method of teach- 
ing or one type of school organization was better than an- 
other would have been decided, just as the Boston school- 


masters wanted to decide the issue with Horace Mann, by © 
vociferation and abuse. As long as we have no units upon | 


which we can rely and no means of handling them which 
commands confidence, we continue with poetic vagueness 
to describe a large number as being like the sands of the 
sea or the stars of the heavens. 

As men have come to think more accurately and as the 
demands of modern society have become more exacting, we 
have been forced to adopt more satisfactory methods of 
expressing our thoughts, of describing phenomena, and of 
forecasting probabilities. With measurement and the sta- 
tistical method, science becomes possible. Alchemy becomes 
chemistry, and astrology becomes astronomy. The compass, 
an instrument for measuring direction, and the thermometer, 
an instrument for measuring heat, satisfy the requirements 
of scientific accuracy. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that during the past fifty 
years—years in which the American people have committed 
themselves more and more to the policy of education at 
public expense—the same development has taken place in 
school work. It has been increasingly required of teachers 
that they render an account of themselves. With the advent 
of the principal as a supervisory official and of the superin- 
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tendent as both supervisor and administrator, the require- 


-ments of the public for information and the technique by 


which this information can be supplied have developed to- 
gether. 

To such an extent has this been true that there is com- 
ing into being in the larger and more progressive city sys- 
tems a new type of expert service. This is performed by 
one who is variously called the efficiency man or the direc- 
tor of research or the statistician. But despite this special- 
ization there yet remains for the teacher a far larger 
amount of statistical work than has ever been the case in 
the past. There are several reasons why this is true. 


STATISTICS AND RECORD FORMS 


In the first place, if the superintendent is to make a report 
he must obtain data for it, and these data come in part 
from the teachers. Unless the teachers understand the sta- 
tistical meaning of the items in their register and other 
record forms, they are likely to record fundamental infor- 
mation inadequately. Having little idea of the intrinsic 
value of these data and still less of their importance in the 
more general statements and reports relative to the work 
of the schools, they are inclined to belittle the importance of 
this part of their duties as teachers. I have always thought 
that the method which obtained some time ago—and per- 
haps is still in effect—in London, whereby teachers-in- 
training were required to keep, under close supervision, all 
the forms used in the public schools, was a particularly sen- 
sible arrangement. Teachers are not born with a sense of 
statistical values, and many of them keep even the simplest 
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records and make out the most obvious reports with aston- 
ishing inaccuracy. 


Just now I am going through some data which I have re- | 
ceived directly from teachers. One item reads: “No. of | 


years of teaching experience in Ohio: ....” A certain 


per cent of the teachers responding to this item write “Yes” - 


or “No.” Again, in calling for a description of the posi- 
tion held by the teacher, the first item is: “Name of city 
(or district and county).” Some, instead of giving the 
name of the city or of the district and county, write “City” 


l 


if they are teaching in a city, or “District and county” if — 
they are teaching in a rural district. Perhaps you will say © 


that these headings are not altogether clear. But I think 
that if the statistical values of the replies were remotely 
apprehended, one would not need a heading which fore- 
stalled every possible understanding except the one in- 
tended. Moreover, if such headings are used—I mean 
headings which preclude misunderstanding even by a very 
ill-informed or careless person—they become involved and 
clumsy. They take on many qualifying expressions, each 
designed to head off a particular kind of error. The result 
is that the heading when thus made “fool-proof” becomes 


hard to understand for another reason, namely, because of. 


its complexity. Something should be expected from the 
teacher, some general notions regarding statistics and the 
record-making which lies at the basis of statistics. 

The following story will still more accurately illustrate 
my meaning. On a certain occasion I obtained from about 
seventeen thousand teachers a few simple facts which they 
recorded for me on 5” x3” cards. The first item on each 
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Gard: was’ “Name .........: ” On the back of the card 
directions were given for each of the four or five items on 
the front. The direction pertaining to the first item was: 
“Write your last name first.” My recollection is that about 
three hundred cards came in with the given name written 
first. At any rate about one in fifty either misunderstood or 
neglected the direction. Since I desired to file the cards in 
an alphabetical arrangement according to the surnames, and 
since I wished to have the entries in the teachers’ handwrit- 
ing, I returned the cards to them, calling attention to the di- 
rection which they had failed to follow. All the cards 
came back made out as I had intended except one. Sarah 
Jones had written her name just as she was accustomed to 
sign it. Being somewhat interested in Sarah, I sent for her. 
Upon her arrival I placed one of the cards before her and 
asked her to read the direction for the first item. 

She read it: “Write your last name first.” 

“Now do it,” said I. 

Taking one of the cards she wrote Jones toward the right 
of the space provided for the name and then wrote Sarak 
in front of Jones. She had written her last name first; and 
in the discussion which followed she had entirely the best 
of the argument. I said that what I wanted was the last 
name in the first position, in order that I might file the cards 
alphabetically according to the last name. The substance 
of her reply was the gentle query: ‘“‘Why didn’t you say so?” 

Yet the mentality of an adult who has arrived at the 
necessary training and culture to teach children might be 
expected to reject an idea so grotesque as that anyone would 
care whether or not she wrote her last name first in point of 
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time. If she had possessed any notion of the way statis- 


| 
| 


is 


tical data are handled, such a notion would have saved her | 


from so naive a blunder. The modern teacher needs to 


| 


understand the statistical meaning, importance, and use of | 


the items which usually appear on educational record forms. 

In the second place, so rapidly have means of measuring 
the products of instruction developed and so widely have 
they been applied, reported, and discussed that they have 
carried with them far more frequent and exacting numerical 


| 
{ 
| 
: 


treatments than was the case before these tests and scales | 


were devised. The classroom teacher, especially one in a 
progressive environment, can scarcely escape the require- 
ment that he give standardized tests and render reports 
concerning them. ‘These tests are usually accompanied 
by score-sheets, yet many teachers are unable to under- 
stand them. Unless a principal or superintendent can ob- 
tain these score-sheets correctly made out, he cannot accu- 
rately report the achievement of the pupils in the various 
rooms and grades. 

Likewise, as soon as two tests—say, an arithmetic test 
and a reading test—are given, the natural question arises, 
“Did the children do better in arithmetic than they did in 
reading or vice versa?” Moreover, a measure of the dif- 
ference, if any, is desired. Suppose a child scores 7.9 in a 
certain problem test in arithmetic and 21 in comprehension 
of reading according to a certain reading test. Which score 
is the better? Twenty-one looks better than 7.9, but if 21 
turns out to be the reading standard for the fifth grade and 
7.9 turns out to be the arithmetic standard for the seventh 
grade, the meaning of the figures is decidedly not the ap- 
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parent meaning. In order to interpret these measures, one 
must reduce them to a common unit, and the ways in which 
this may be done involve a statistical treatment which most 
teachers do not possess. 

In the third place, the literature and the platform discus- 
sion of educational questions during the past ten or twelve 
years have been completely transformed. ‘They are shot 
through and through with statements in the form of num- 
bers. Although general ideas and rhetoric met all the re- 
quirements of an earlier day, the present period is more 
exacting. This period requires an author or a speaker 
to tell how many and how much, to compare and relate, to 
give expressions of typical or average conditions, to show 
the extent to which the phenomena vary about this typical 
or average condition. Accordingly, in order to understand 
such writing and speaking—in order to be abreast of the 
times—the modern teacher must know something about séa- 
tistics and statistical method. 

Thus on several accounts, for the teacher scarcely less 
than for the administrator, statistics has come upon the 
scene with its new and disquieting jargon and its strange 
tabular and graphical displays. How much of this does the 
modern teacher need? Much obviously depends upon what 
the modern teacher is trying to do. Much, too, depends 
upon what we understand statistics to include. 

I distinguish the modern teacher from the teacher of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago as a person who desires te 
have at his command the results of that surprising period 
of research which entered upon its present stage about the 
year 1910. It is true that many of these results are not 
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easily accessible, but part of them have been worked over 
into textbooks and curriculums and a still greater part 
into books on method. The modern teacher utilizes as much 
of the product of research as he can, but the amount he 
uses is perhaps less important than the spirit he displays. 
The modern teacher is, above all things, a student of his 
calling, and the aim of his studentship is expertness in his — 
calling. For the present, therefore, we may consider that 
teacher as modern who is reasonably in the possession of the — 
principles and technique of teaching and who possesses | 
what I have called studentship in reference to his work. 

For the purpose in hand I take it that statistics may be 
made to include all the numerical treatment of educational - 
facts for which this modern teacher has, or ought to have, a 
direct use. This will include the record-making which lies - 
at the basis of statistical technique. It will involve the 
ability to understand the terminology of educational report-_ 
ing, the ability to record the facts of his experience accord- 
ing to this terminology, and the ability to work up the data 
into usable form. | 

The ability to understand the terminology of reporting 
will involve an appreciation of that peculiar form of expres- 
sion known as precis writing—the concise system of head- 
_ ings and subheadings which characterizes report forms. 
This ability is by no means to be assumed, as an examina- 
tion of the register and other blanks kept by teachers in al- 
most any school will quickly reveal. 

Consider, for example, the following very simple form.® 


* Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. The Classroom Teacher. New 
York: American Book Company, 1920. p. 306. 
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Horackt MANN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Parents’ Report . 
Dea OrOal ten ace eS ers i ie eee Quarter 


I. Studies 
1. Above average.... 
2. Below average.... 
3. That show particular improvement... . 
4. In which child apparently is not working to the best of 
his ability. ... 


II. Habits and Attitudes Desirable for Good Citizenship 
1. Which are unusually well developed.... 
2. Which need careful training.... 
3. In which improvement has been marked.... 


Number of days in quarter...Days absent...Times tardy... 


The correct understanding of this form involves an apprecia- 
tion of the extent to which each heading is effective. In the 
first place, the heading “Horace Mann Elementary School” 
should indicate that nothing about studies, citizenship, ab- 
sence, or attitudes has reference to these as exhibited in any 
other school except this one whose name is at the top of 
the: form. Furthermore, the figures “1918-1919” have a 
similar limiting influence. In other words, their position 
tells us that they carry their meaning throughout the entire 
form. They also qualify or limit the meaning of the name 
of the school. They tell us, in other words, that data re- 
garding studies, habits of citizenship, etc., are not wanted 
for the pupil in question throughout all his course’at the 
school but only for the year 1918-1919. It would therefore 
be a breach of good reporting for a teacher, even though 
he might know something regarding these matters as they 
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had revealed themselves the previous year, to include any) 
matter pertaining to the earlier year. | 

There is a further time limitation, namely to a particular. 
quarter of the year 1918-1919. The teacher, however, is 
expected to indicate the period to which the report refers 
by writing a word or number (the directions should tell 
which) in front of the word “quarter.” When this has been) 
done, nothing that follows has reference to any other 
quarter. : 

The next line of the report * introduces a very sharp limi- 
tation. It is apparent that the report is not intended to 
show facts regarding a class or any other group of pupils, 
but that whatever facts it contains have reference to a par- 
ticular child. Moreover, from the form of the headings on 
this line the rules of reporting will tell the teacher how to 
proceed. The word “name” is a caption which, when taken 
in conjunction with the space following it, directs the teacher 
to write the pupil’s name immediately after this caption. 
Similarly the captions “grade” and “room” with the spaces 
which follow them direct the teacher to make appropriate 
entries. These entries, it must however be understood, are 
governed by the pupil’s name which has been written imme- 
diately before them. In other words, the grade must be 
- the grade of this pupil as it was in the quarter which has 
been designated and for the year 1918-1919 in the Horace 
Mann Elementary School. The teacher must not enter the 
grade of some other pupil or the grade of this pupil in a dif- 
ferent year or quarter or in a different school. The same 

“TI leave out the words “parents’ report.” This is merely a title which 


serves to distinguish this form from some other form; though it is true that 
even this term has a limiting meaning. 
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may be said as to the entry after the caption “room.” The 
mfluence of previous headings must be kept in mind. 

In order to continue with the proper making of this 
report the teacher must next understand the meaning of the 
“hanging” and indentation by means of which general and 
subordinate headings are conventionally represented. He 
must know that the four indented headings refer to ‘“stud- 
ies” and to nothing else. Thus, after the words “above 
average” are to be written the studies in which this pupil— 
while in the room and grade indicated, during the quarter 
and year indicated, and at the Horace Mann Elementary 
School—was above average. Similar statements may be 
made with respect to the other three indented items. 

In the next place it is to be observed that the heading 
“Habits and Attitudes Desirable for Good Citizenship” 
stands in the same order of importance as the heading “‘stud- 
ies.” In other words, it is not in any sense subsumed under 
“studies” nor in any way limited by it. It goes back for its 
limitation to the same set of headings as does “studies”’ it- 
self. On the other hand, the three indented items which fol- 

‘low refer only to habits and attitudes desirable for good citi- 
zenship. The teacher is called upon to name first, those 
“which are unusually well developed”; second, those “which 
need careful training”; and third, those “in which improve- 
ment has been marked.” 

Finally, a series of three items, each involving a single 
numerical entry, show by their style of type that they are 
coordinate with “studies” and “habits and attitudes desira- 
ble for good citizenship.” The “number of days in quarter” 
must refer to the same quarter as is indicated above and, if 


| 
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this number can vary in different grades and rooms, the’ 
entry must be for the grade and room already set down.° | 
Similar limitations exist in the case of “days absent” and | 
“times tardy.” . 

All this may seem very obvious, but long experience with | 
the vagaries shown by people in making out report forms’ 
assures me that it is not. A neglect of some of these ap | 
parently obvious principles of subsumption and limitation 
may be exhibited in the reporting even of those who are 
supposed to be specially trained for it. A statistical clerk | 
in one of the state departments of education lately made | 
out a blank calling for certain financial data. A general 
heading read as follows: “Expenditure of the department | 
for itself.” Under this and indented, as the subitems are 
in the above form for the Horace Mann Elementary School, 
were three items and a fourth item called “total.” This 
total meant—and this would be obvious to anyone who 
knew the language of reporting forms—the total ‘expendi- 
ture of the department for itself.” In other words, it was 
governed by the caption under which it was subsumed. 
Nevertheless the statistical clerk to whom I refer entered 
opposite this total the entire expenditure of the department 
including state aid to weak districts and other subventions 
- which were not in any way for the work of the department 
itself. 

In a form which I have lately been using and to which I 
have already referred, the following set-up occurs. It 
relates to the position which the teacher in question holds. 


* Technically, this item should have been placed above the line on which 
the name is entered. Can you tell why? 
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LOCATION 
Name of City State 


(or District and County) 


Now, anyone who knows the meaning of the placing of items 
and subitems does not need to be told that what is wanted 
is the location of the position to the extent of naming the 
city and the state or naming the district and county together 
with the state. I have already mentioned the form of 
error which occurred scores of times. Under the caption 
Name of city (or district and county) was frequently writ- 
ten the word “city” or the words “district and county.” 

I shall not dwell longer on this matter of the ability to 
understand record and report forms. I grant readily that 
many of these forms are faultily constructed; that they do 
not convey the impression which their authors intended they 
should. But on the other hand, a great many of these forms 
are properly constructed, and the number of such is in- 
creasing every year. We now have whole systems of report 
and record forms which have been carefully devised by 
those who know how to do such work. It seems to me that 
teachers should be taught while they are in training to make 
out such forms. I know from experience that ability in it 
may not be assumed. [If it is really—as I think I have 
shown—part of the expected duty of teachers, then it must 
be provided for. It is my advice to those who are now in 
service and who did not have instruction of this sort, that 
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| 

a 

they obtain samples of forms such as the Strayer-Engelhardt) 
cards and study them. 


FILING AND INDEXING 


The statistics which the modern teacher needs involve! 
the classification of information. One method by which’ 
this classification may be achieved is by the actual arrange- 
ment of the material itself. This leads me to a considera-' 
tion of filing and indexing as it pertains to the work of the! 
teacher. : 

You will find many books on filing and indexing, and. 
briefer statements of the subject in books devoted to office 
practice and business procedure. The material with which 
these books deal relates exclusively to commercial and in- 
dustrial matters. The paper to be filed consists of letters, 
orders, vouchers, credit data, and all the various materials 
which are found necessary in conducting an established busi- 
ness. The time has passed when anyone tries to remem- 
ber the location of a letter or the details of a transaction. 
Business methods have passed rapidly from the days when 
the wire spindle was thought to be a sufficient filing system 
to the days of vertical files and card indexes. 

Teaching is by no means a commercial enterprise, and 
- yet the body of material connected with it is far too great 
to be retained in memory and much too valuable to be 
thrown away. If an act on the part of the teacher when 
once performed was no longer of any use, one would be 
justified in forgetting it and in failing to make a record of 
it. But such is frequently not the case. Each act of teach- 
ing or of classroom management, each item of information 
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about the children of a given class, every plan made, and 
every item of teaching material collected, is as likely to 
have bearing upon future action as the correspondence which 
a business firm files so carefully. 

One of the great defects in teaching is the failure of 
teachers to profit by their own experience. The professional 
training which a teacher obtains in an institution prior to 
securing a contract to teach is less important in determining 
the expertness of the teacher than the way he uses his 
time on the job. Of course we have here the operation of 
that enormous waste due to the short tenure of teachers. 
But what I have in mind is the teacher who has been in serv- 
ice, say, five or more years. Such a teacher should have 
acquired personal characteristics and modes of procedure 
far more effective than those which he had during the first 
year of service. He has the capacity for growth from the 
beginning of his service and that capacity should be brought 
into vigorous play and made to serve throughout his entire 
career. It is believed by some who have investigated the 
question that during the first five or at most ten years of 
service a teacher acquires all the competence which he is 
going to acquire as the result of experience. There is no 
reason why this should be true. There is no more reason 
why a teacher at the age of twenty-five or thirty should 
stop growing professionally than there is that he should 
cease to develop in personality. At that age the teacher has 
not much more than begun to reach maturity. 

The outward and visible accompaniment of continued 
growth in expertness may reasonably be expected to be ~ 
some material possession which distinguishes the experi- 
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enced from the inexperienced teacher. The experienced 
teacher may be expected to have more and better tools at} 
hand. Even during the first year of service the teacher | 
should begin with a small filing system. An ordinary box | 
file which can be purchased for fifty cents may serve at the 
beginning. There is no reason, for example, why the test! 
you gave last week in fourth-grade arithmetic should be| 
thrown away after it has served its immediate purpose. | 
You ought to keep it and indicate on it at least the grade’ 
to which it refers—do not try to remember even this simple’ 
fact—and the date at which it was used. 

Teachers are continually devising tests on the spur of 
the moment. Sometimes they make them up as they go’ 
along; and they are often quite unaware of the inadequacy 
of tests made in this manner. In arithmetic, for example, 
one of the clearest results of modern analysis is the fact 
that textbooks and examinations do not distribute the re- 
quirements for practice or testing over anything like the 
entire field with which they are concerned. They run in 
grooves; and the same number facts and the same situations 
occur again and again, while other equally important facts 
and situations do not occur at all. When I construct a 
test in column addition, I have a special fondness for the 
number 217. There is no reason for it that I can discover, 
but it is a fact. It is certain, too, that I have other predis- 
positions of which I am unaware; and unless I adopt some 
plan for distributing these number facts, it is inevitable 
that I shall omit a great many of them. 

Keep your test papers, then, and label them so that their 
purpose is permanently recorded. It will also be well to file 
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with them at least a few of the more interesting answer 
papers submitted by the pupils, for example, a few of the 
best, average, and poorest papers, and the papers showing 
important errors. If your files thus permit you to analyze 
your test papers and the pupils’ answers in a given subject 
to see, on the one hand, what you really did require and on 
the other hand what the typical errors of the pupils were, 
you will be adding greatly to your expertness in giving 
tests, and better still, in teaching your pupils so as to meet 
their needs. . 

Of course I am using the idea of filing test papers merely 
as an illustration. Every teacher worthy of the name should 
plan his work daily. Only geniuses and fools work without 
a plan. These plans should be filed; and at the time of 
filing, a notation should be made indicating the extent to 
which they were carried out. Material of this sort will be 
of great value if properly used in subsequent years. It will 
enrich your experience. It will give you two years of 
growth-on-the-job in one year of time. It will prolong 
your years of growth. 

I know that in school systems where plan books and prog- 
ress books are required by the administrative authorities, 
teachers quite generally look upon them as something done 
merely to satisfy a demand from above. In that frame 
of mind they seldom make actual use of the plans for the 
benefit of their own teaching. The plans and the progress 
records are things to be made rather than things to be used. 
They are to satisfy someone else rather than to satisfy 
oneself. Done in this way they have little if any value. 
Yet it is certain that if these plans and these records of 
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progress become your plans and records made under the 


belief that your growth as a teacher will be served by them, - 


then they become real instruments in your development. 

Miss Emily H. Welch in an article in the Elementary 
School Journal for February, 1917, suggests the use of prog- 
ress books as an important aid to the teacher. “In this 
day when accurate, complete, and permanent records of fi- 
nancial expenditure, of equipment and supplies, of atten- 
dance, and of achievement are considered to be the sine qua 
non of any well-organized school office, a discussion of other 
phases of this administrative problem should be of perma- 
nent interest.” The progress book is suggested as a record 
of the work actually done from day to day and from week to 
week in each class. 

Every Friday the teacher writes up the work of the week. 
For each subject he uses a separate sheet, perforated for 
lloose-leaf binding. His statement includes the general 
topics that have been discussed, the number of pages of 
the textbook covered, any experimental work done in a 
scientific subject, the list of problems in mathematics, and 
any other data that need to be recorded. Brevity and con- 
ciseness are important considerations. 

At the end of the year these sheets are bound together and 
put in a stiff cover along with the following additional in- 
formation: (1) a list of the members of the class with a 
note of any irregular entrance or withdrawal, (2) a list 
of the textbooks used and a note of portions omitted, (3) 
a condensed account of the ground covered by the course, 
and (4) the name of the teacher. 

Thus a teacher may check up his own work by compar- 
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ing his weekly progress in successive years. He may also 
acquire a better perspective of the year’s work as a whole. 
Two teachers teaching the same subject may use the prog- 
ress books as a basis for comparison and discussion. A new 
teacher can become thoroughly familiar with the material 
used and the methods employed by his predecessor. 

These books are perhaps of the greatest value to the 
principal, for in them he has in a compact, concise form a 
complete story of the academic work for the entire year, 
and during the year he can watch the progress of the work 
in each class and can know the voint reached at any moment. 

Again, as the teacher acquires experience he should gather 
materials for use in teaching. One of the things which 
should distinguish a teacher who has taught five years from 
one who has taught but one year is the fact that the former 
owns more and better tools for his work. Suppose, for 
example, that you are teaching fifth-grade geography for 
the first time; and that this means the teaching of the geog- 
raphy of the United States. If you pass through that 
period of experience without acquiring, not only for your 
present class but for future classes, an equipment of 
stories, articles, pictures, charts, and specimens pertaining 
to at least some features of the geography of the United 
States, then you have failed to render to yourself a good 
accounting of the time you have spent. 

As you pass through the various experiences which be- 
come your privilege as a teacher, you should be alert to col- 
lect and to preserve all sorts of interesting and effective 
teaching materials. This applies to every subject and to 
every level of teaching—to history, mathematics, and science 
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in the high school and to spelling, silent reading, and 
story telling in the primary grades. Teachers of arithmetic 
commonly complain that the textbooks do not contain 
enough problems. They do not, and they probably never 
will. The remedy, however, is simple. In addition to the 
textbooks’ broad guess at the needs of each grade, the 
teacher should make up with care and secure from the 
pupils and the community problems and examples which 
make a more accurate adjustment to immediate local needs. 


And this material should be preserved. It should be care- | 


— — ne 


f 


a 


fully made up in the beginning and it should, therefore, be © 


worth preserving. Moreover, it should be preserved in such 


a way as to be readily consulted and applied to future con- — 


ditions and needs. 

This means filing; and there is as legitimate a demand 

for it in teaching as in business. The teacher who starts 
with the determination of profiting by his experience will 
soon pass from the period of the box file to that of the 
vertical file with its accompanying card index. I was about 
to say that every schoolroom should have a vertical filing 
cabinet and a small cabinet for 5” x 3” cards. I will not 
say it, not because it is not true but because the teachers 
in thousands of rooms would make so little use of this 
-equipment that the expense of its installation would not 
be justified. Perhaps the better way to put it would be to 
say that every room should have a teacher who was able 
and willing to use such equipment. 

It is not my intention to enter in any extended way into 
the different types of filing which would be proper in a 
classroom. Perhaps a chapter or even a book should be 
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devoted to this question, but it does not fit into my present 
purpose. I shall content myself with pointing out that 
material such as clippings, pictures, test papers, etc., should 
be filed topically and in alphabetical order; and that this 
material should be indexed on cards according to the plan 
which will permit the most effective use of it. Thus a card 
is made for each picture, article, clipping, or test paper. 

The idea is this: The material itself can only be filed 
in one way—unless you have duplicates of it, which is not 
usually the case. But one frequently wishes to refer to it 
from a point of view different from that used when filing 
it. Accordingly, each piece of material has one or more 
index cards as its substitutes or representatives. An index 
card may be put in a different arrangement from that in 
which the piece it represents is filed. This will often permit 
one to find a given piece, when to do so without the aid of 
an index card would be all but impossible. 

For example, one might file test papers and pupils’ an- 
swer papers under a subject heading—the Revolutionary 
War, or Long Division, or Great Britain. But there may 
also be need for locating a particular pupil’s paper or a 
paper exhibiting certain types of error. In this case, if 
index cards are made and arranged by pupils’ names or by 
types of error with references to the folders containing 
the material itself, one can find what is wanted. 

If, in connection with geography, material were secured | 
on the United States Coast Guard Service, this material 
would be appropriately filed in a folder labeled “Coast 
Guard Service.” The folder thus labeled would be placed 
in alphabetical position with folders labeled with other 
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topics. It is to be understood that this is the file as distin- © 


guished from the index. It contains the actual material. 


Suppose that one piece in this folder was a picture of the | 


Jaunching of the surfboat, and suppose further that this 


picture has been found to be useful in teaching the geog- | 


raphy of the United States. As long as you are interested 


in gathering the material on Coast Guard Service you — 


do not need an index, but if you are likely to want to collect 
fifth-grade geography material or pictures, you would have 
to go through many files in order to do so, unless you had 
the material index. A picture of the launching of the 
surfboat might be indexed on a 5” x 3” card as follows: 


GEOGRAPHY United States 


Launching 


the Surfboat 


Coast Guard 
Service 


On this card “Geography” is the main head and “United 
States” the secondary head. The entry “Coast Guard Serv- 
ice” directs one to the folder in the file containing material 
relating to this topic. (Or, if desired, the folder devoted 
to Coast Guard Service can be given a code number and that 


al halt 


se cians heels cia, amis 
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number entered on the index card instead of writing “Coast 

Guard Service.”) 

In the index drawer—that is, the drawer in which the 
5” x 3” cards are filed—there should be an equipment of 
guide cards, at least one for each main heading. A guide 
ecard is a card with a raised tab on which a heading may 
be written. Guide cards are made in various sizes. Those 
for use with 5” x 3” cards, such as I am referring to, are 
likewise 5” x 3’ in size. They are usually colored and the 
commonest colors are blue and salmon. The raised tabs 
may extend a half, a third, or a fifth of the way across the 
top of the card. Tabs extending a third of the way across 
are very generally used. They offer a width of writing sur- 
face for the heading amounting to a full inch and a half. In 
extended indexing, such as I should hope your added profes- 
sional experience would lead you to adopt, there are both 
primary and secondary guide cards. They are of different 
colors, and the secondary guide cards are used to break 
up a main heading into subordinate headings. Consider, 
for example, the index card shown on page 96. This card 
would be filed behind a guide card marked “Geography” 
and all other cards relating to geography would likewise be 
placed behind this guide card. If the material were suffi- 
ciently extensive to warrant subdivision, there would be a 
subordinate guide card marked “United States,” and the 
index card to which I am referring would appear among 
others relating to the geography of the United States be- 
hind this subordinate guide card. 

Such a filing and index system has among other things its 
relation to statistics, although it has many other relations 


' 
) 


as well. If you file your test papers, you will be able to 
classify them over a period of years under certain headings.) 
You will see how your emphasis in teaching a given subject | 
has shifted from time to time and you can study the question f 
of whether this shift of emphasis was or was not justified.) 
In the study of such a question you are clearly brought face i 
to face with the relation of your emphasis on one topic! 
or another with characteristics of the classes with which you | 
have been dealing. Evidently, then, questions of relation- 
ship will come in for consideration. You will want to know | 
how a thirty per cent increase over the usual emphasis on | 
irrigation is related to the proficiency of the class. On the | 
one hand, this thirty per cent additional emphasis might be 
measured by the number of references to irrigation in your 
planbook and the number of times you asked questions 
about irrigation in your tests. On the other hand, increased 
proficiency on the part of the class might be recorded in the 
greater percentage of correct responses to questions about 
irrigation, and the number of verbal problems in arithmetic 
formulated by the pupils on the same topic. 
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CHILD ACCOUNTING 


But there is another class of data which the modern 
_ teacher will record and will have at her disposal. Roughly 
we might divide the records appropriate for the classroom 
into two kinds: first, those pertaining to instruction, and 
second, those pertaining to pupils. The first of these I have 
been discussing in the above paragraphs. The second are 
no less important. 


It is assumed that every teacher keeps a register; in 
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fact there is only one state in the Union which does not 
) require a register to be kept. By “register” I mean a book— 
or in some instances a set of card forms—in which at least 
the attendance and punctuality of each pupil is recorded 

vor each day of the term in question. Ordinarily the reg- , 
ister also includes for each pupil his date of entry to the 
class in question, his date of withdrawal from it, his 
aggregate attendance and total times tardy together with 
certain scholastic information and a final statement as to 
his promotion or failure. Quite generally, too, the register 
includes for each pupil his date of birth (or age upon en- 
tering the class), his address, and the name of his parent or 
guardian. 

The register is an exceedingly important school document. 
It is the court of last resort in legal matters. If a truancy 
case is contested, it is the teacher’s register which settles the 
fact of the pupil’s presence or absence on a given date. 
Moreover, the register is the basis for all reporting on the 
part of the principal and the superintendent which involves 
the attendance, tardiness, late entrance, transfer, causes of 
withdrawal, scholarship, and promotion of pupils. It may 
be and very frequently is likewise the original record on 
ages of pupils, their geographical distribution, and the rela- 
tion of these to each other and to matters of scholarship, 
grading, and promotion. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the register is not well 
and truly kept, much of the reporting, by means of which 
the confidence and support of the public are secured, is 
vitiated at its source. Accordingly, in some states and 
in some localities in other states, teachers are not only 


| 
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required to make affidavit to their registers but also tc 
have kept them to the satisfaction of an inspector before 
they can draw their pay. All such regulations are of course) 
unnecessary if the right attitude on the part of the teachers 
themselves exists. I think it will exist in most cases when! 
the importance of the register is understood. 
You will readily see from the foregoing that in trying to 
answer the question, “What Statistics Does the Modern 
Teacher Need?” I include much more than the computa-! 
tions which you may have had in mind when you began! 
to read this chapter. These computations are indeed im-: 
portant, and it is not my purpose to neglect them, but in’ 
much of the statistics employed both in education and in’ 
other fields there is a regrettable disregard of the basis 
upon which all statistics must rest—namely, the integrity 
of the fundamental data. The modern teacher will have 
respect for and carefully keep the record and report forms 
which are really worth while in school work. He will con- 
sider it worth while to make records of his own and to file 
the materials and products of his teaching. In preserving 
these materials he will have a well-developed system of or- 
ganization. 


NUMERICAL DATA 


But much of the meaning derivable from specific data, 
especially when these data become at all extensive, depends 
not only upon the careful recording and organizing of the 
data but also upon their numerical treatment. It is to this 
numerical treatment that I now propose to call your atten- 
tion. 


} 
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_ Broadly speaking, the statistics which the teacher will find 
useful in his practical work may be divided into three parts 
—the statistics of averages, the statistics of variation, and 
the statistics of relationship. 


THE STATISTICS OF AVERAGES 


The term average has both a general and a specific mean- 
mg. In its general sense it means any expression intended 
20 give by means of a single figure the general weight or 
typical measure of a group of measures. In its restricted 
sense it is the arithmetic mean—that is, it is the sum of 
the measures divided by the number of them. This is 
what we generally mean when we speak of the average. 
The arithmetic mean is often called merely the mean. 
Other averages commonly used in educational statistics are 
the median and the mode.’ Another term for average, in 
its general sense, is “‘measure of central tendency.” 

The mode is the most frequent score or measure found 
in a series. If, for example, a class takes a spelling test 
consisting of 25 words and more pupils get 15 than any 
other number of words right, then 15 is the mode. This 
average, or measure of central tendency, is not very often 
used in educational work. With groups of children as 
small as the ordinary class it is scarcely ever appropriate. 

I assume you know what the arithmetic mean is. Most 
teachers occasionally find the average ratings of pupils. 
This they do by adding the ratings and dividing by the 
number of the ratings. This method of obtaining the arith- 
metic mean will do very well for groups of children such as 
the teacher is likely to be concerned with. 
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The median. Of the three averages the median demands 
special consideration. Its use is very common in educational i 
statistics; but since it has rather recently come into vogue, I | . 
shall present it in some fullness. | 

In the first place, I wish to point out that any average | 
or measure of central tendency must take account of all the } 
items. The arithmetic mean does this admirably. We | 
add the items and then divide by their number. The ff 
median, if it is to represent all the items, must likewise take 
account of them all. : 

In the second place, a measure of central tendency must, 
as its name implies, take a middle position. It cannot be | 
extreme. Both the mode and the arithmetic mean tend | 
strongly to take this in-between position. The mode is 
the measure of most frequent occurrence, and such a meas- 
ure is usually near the middle of the range of items. Me- 
diocrity is a common condition. In computing the arith- 
metic mean we, in fact, balance small items over against | 
large ones. Thus we secure a medial value. 

But the median as a measure of central tendency is a_ 
particularly strong claimant for our favor on this ground 
of being a mid-measure. In fact, a simple definition of | 
the median is that it is “the middle number when all the 
numbers are arranged in the order of their size, beginning 
with either the largest or the smallest.” 

The median also qualifies as a measure of central ten- 
dency in virtue of the contribution to it of all the measures - 
or items. In the orderly arrangement from largest to 
smallest, or vice versa, all the measures are included in the 
arrangement. 
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Let us consider the computation of the median. Suppose 
that in March a certain eighth grade consisting of 38 pupils 
took a ten-problem test in arithmetic with the following 
results, the figures indicating in each case the number of 
problems a pupil got right: 8, absent, 10, 9, 1, 9, 9,.7, 6, 
7) 8, 8, 6, 10, 3) 7) 5) 5) 3) 8, 8, 7) 3) 8, 7) 3) 3) 
6, 3, 3, 8, 6, 1, 4, 6, 5, 7, 6. Inspection of these scores 
discloses the fact that the lowest score is 1 and the highest 
10. Moreover, we note that 10 problems were gotten right 
by two pupils, 9 problems by three pupils, 8 problems by 
seven pupils, etc. A statement of facts such as these may 
be put in compact form as in Table I. 


TaB_eE I. 


No. of Problems Correct 


No. of Pupils 


in March 

Io 2 

9 3 

8 7 

7 6 

6 6 

5 3 

4 I 

3 7 

2 @} 

I 2 
Total By] 


Such a table is called a frequency table because it shows 
the frequency with which each measure, or score, in the 
first column occurred. Each entry in the first column may 
be called a step, Another name for it is a statistical class. 
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Beginning at the bottom of this table, we note that 2 


pupils got one problem right; 7, three; 1, four; 3, five; and § 
6, six. These2, 7, 1, 3, and 6 pupils make 19. Since | 
one pupil was absent from this test there were 37 present. | 


The middle score when the scores are thus arranged in 
order would therefore be the nineteenth. The nineteenth 
score turns out to be 6; and on this basis—that is, on the 
basis of the median as the middle number when all the 


numbers are arranged in the order of their size—6 is the | 


median. 


But the method I have just given you for obtaining the - 


median is a rather rough method. Moreover, it is not the 


one which you will ordinarily be expected to use when you | 
give standardized tests or other examinations to your pupils. 
I have, however, given you this simplified method not only : 


because it is sometimes used but also because it serves to 
bring to your notice the fundamental principle on which the 
median is based, namely, that it represents a middle posi- 
tion among the items. A more refined definition of the 
median considers it as a point on the range of the measures 
on either side of which there is the same number of meas- 
ures. The method by which the median, thus considered 
as the mid-point, is obtained may be called the mid-point 
method. 

In June the same eighth-grade class to which I referred 
above took another problem test in arithmetic with the 
following results, each figure indicating the number of cor- 
rect problems: 8, 9, 9, 10, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10, 10, 6, 10, 9, 9, To, 


Q, iO, absent, 9, 9; 6, IO, 3) IO, 7) 7) 5) 8, 7) absent, 8, Sa 
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1, 5, 6, 8, 7, 8. Arranging these numbers as before we have 
the frequency table shown as Table II. 


TABLE II. 


No. of Problems Correct 


in June No. of Pupils 


9 
) 
6 
4 
5 
2 
fe) 
I 
° 
I 


w 
On 


You will notice that 36 pupils are represented in Table 
II. Therefore, in seeking to obtain the median by the mid- 
point method we shall naturally try to locate a point such 
that the 18 highest scores may be on one side of it and the 
18 lowest scores on the other side of it. A rather obvious 
procedure will be to start at the lowest score and count until 
we reach the eighteenth score. One pupil got one problem 
right, one got three right, and two got five right. So far 
this accounts for the four lowest scores. We are still, 
however, far from the eighteenth score. Adding in the three 
scores at 6, the four at 7, and the six at 8 will give us the 
17 lowest scores. We need one more to make the required 
18. Clearly this will have to be one of the 10 scores at 
step 9, and it must be, theoretically at least, the lowest 
one of these 10 scores. 
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Here we make an assumption: namely, that these 10° 
scores at 9 are distributed evenly from just 9 up to but not | 
including 10. This assumption is based on the idea that 
among the 1o children who got 9 problems right, there were 
probably differences in ability all the way from that of | 
the child who was just able to do 9 problems to that of | 


i= 
| 
| 
| 
it 
h 
ly 
\ 
P 


the child who fell just short of getting 10 problems. In 


between these two extremes there are other children whose | 
abilities would be represented by scores between 9 and to. | 


The mid-point method of obtaining the median not only rec- 


ognizes fractional measures of ability but also assumes that | 
the abilities are evenly spaced within the limits of the 


step in question—in this case within the limits of the score 


9, which as already explained is from just 9 to just short | 


of Io. 

Accordingly, we shall find that of the ro scores assumed to 
be distributed between 9 and 10, the first one, or the eight- 
eenth score from the low end of the entire range, is 9.1. 
This, therefore, is the median. 

Let us return now to the table showing the success of 
these eighth-grade pupils in the March test. The table is 
repeated on the opposite page. 

On this occasion 37 pupils took part. Half the number 
of measures, therefore, is neither 18 nor 19. Here we adopt 


a convention in virtue of which half-measures are recog- 


nized. In seeking the point above and below which there 
is the same number of measures, we shall therefore attempt 
to locate the point arrived at by counting up to measure 
No. 1872. Counting from the bottom up we find that 13 
pupils or scores carry us through the three pupils who got 
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TaBLE I (Repeated). 


No. of Problems Correct . 
SaiMatch No. of Pupils 


| 
HNWARUG ANT CWO O 
NON HW DAA*SIH pw 


Total 


37 


five problems right. In order to count up to 18% we 
shall need 544 more measures. These we must obtain from 
the next 6 measures. Since these are located at step 6, 
this step is called the median step. If these are assumed to 
be evenly spread over the interval between just 6 and just 
less than 7, the 514 lowest of them will carry us 514-sixths 
of the way through this interval. Our computation is then 
completed when we have added to 6 the complex fraction 
5%-sixths. Now 5'4-sixths when changed to a decimal may 
be expressed as 0.9. Adding this to 6 gives 6.9, which is 
the median. 

To sum up, then, the procedure in computing the median 
by the mid-point method is as follows: first, arrange the 
measures in a table (called a frequency table) in the order 
of their size. Second, find the total number of measures, 
in this case, the total number of pupils. Third, divide this 
total number by two; the quotient may be called the /alf- 
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sum. Fourth, total the frequencies from the low end until © 


the inclusion of the frequencies at the next step (which © 


is the median step) will exceed the half-sum already ob- 


tained. (In the case of the June scores, this carries us | 


through the six frequencies at score 8, and in the case of 
the March scores, it carries us through the three frequencies 
at score 5.) Fifth, subtract the total frequencies to this 
point from the half-sum, thus obtaining the remaining fre- 


quencies to be considered. Sixth, form a fraction whose } 
numerator is this remainder and whose denominator is the | 


number of frequencies at the median step. Seventh, add 
this fraction to the lower limit of the median step; the re- 
sult is the median. 

Problems.—Find the median from the following frequency 
table, shown as Table III. 

Applying the seven operations listed in the above sum- 
mary, we find that the first and second operations have 
been completed. From that point the solution proceeds as 
follows: 


(3) 124+ 2= 62. 

(4) If we total the 7 lowest frequencies (2, 3, 5, 3, 25, 7, and 
-8) we get 53. If we were to add the 13 at step 20 we should 
exceed the half-sum which we have already obtained, namely, 62. 
Accordingly, 53 is the total of the frequencies called for in this 
operation, and step 20 is the median step. 

(5) 62 —53=9. 

(6) Form the fraction 9/13. This may be done as I have 
indicated in the table itself. This means, of course, that to arrive 
at the median we must proceed 9/13 of the way from 20 toward 
21, in other words, 9/13 of the way through the step 20. 

(7) Add 9/13 (changed to a decimal) to 20, obtaining 20.7 
as the median. 
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TABLE III. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS IN SPELLING WorDS FROM 
CoLuMN L or Ayres’ SCALE FOR MEASURING SPELLING 
ABILITY 


No. of Words Spelled f 
Correctly (Frequency) 


25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 


Total 


You will observe that in the foregoing tables the steps 
have differed from each other by 1. If, however, the test 
had been a spelling test of 50 words and if we had shown 
in the first column every possible score, the table would 
probably have strung out to an inordinate degree. A cer- 
tain class, for example, yielded the following spelling scores 
as the result of a 50-word test, the figures indicating the 
number of words spelled correctly: 

46, 18, 30, 28, 28, 25, 20, 38, 42, 39, 38, 37, 36, 37, 35, 35, 31; 


39, 29, 27, 26, 22, 21, 21, 20, 35, 29, 27, 13, 13, 8, 42, 41, 24, 6, 
5 18, 38, 22, 27, 21, 21, I, 32, 5, 9, 14, 9. 
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In this layout 46 is the highest score and 1 is the lowest. 
If you make a frequency table in which you show tne num- 
ber of times each score between 46 and 1 occurred, you will 
have a very long and very unsatisfactory table. But if you 


| 
{ 
T 
t 
te 
i 
i 


i 


group the scores by 5’s and show the frequency of scores 


within each group of 5, you will obtain a much better 
table. Table IV shows how it will appear. 


TABLE IV. 


No. of Words Correct. No. of Pupils 


45-49 I 
40-44 3 
35-39 10 
30-34 4 
25-29 % 
20-24 9 
I5—I9 2 
10-14 3 

5-9 6 
o-4 I 
Total 48 


In such a case the procedure in finding the median is 
exactly the same as I have already indicated to and includ- 
ing the sixth operation. In this instance after you have 
formed the fraction called for by that operation, you obtain 
the fraction 3/9 (I have indicated this in the table.) This 
fraction is then multiplied by 5 because the step is 5 wide. 
This gives 1 2/3 or, expressed decimally, 1.67. This amount 
is added to the lower limit (25) of the median step, giving 
26.67 as the median. Don’t forget to multiply the fraction 


: 
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PROBLEM 1. 


No. of Addition Ex- No. of Pupils 
amples Attempted (Frequency) 


Median = 7.2 examples attempted. 


PROBLEM 2. 


No. of Examples Correct, No. of Pupils 
Courtis Practice Tests (Frequency) 


Median = 11.2 examples correct. 


IIt 
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by the number of units in the median step when that step 
has more than one unit in it. 

For practice I give here and on the preceding and follow- 
ing pages several frequency tables which you may use in 
computing the median. In each case I have given the correct 
answer. 

PROBLEM 3. 


Words Spelled Frequency 


48-49 
46-47 
44-45 
42-43 
40-41 
38-39 
36-37 
34-35 
32-33 
30-31 


Median = 40.8 words. 


PROBLEM 4. 


Marks in Latin Frequency 


95-100 
90-94 
85-89 
80-84 
75-79 


70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 


Median = 77.5. 
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PROBLEM 5. 


Monthly Salaries Paid to Teachers of History. 


Salary Frequency 


$145.00-$154.99 I 
135.00— 144.99 I 
I25.00— 134.99 2 
II5.00— 124.99 2 
I05.00— I14.99 8 
9Q5.00— 104.99 ste) 
85.00- 94.99 15 
75.00- 84.99 14 
65.00- 74.99 5 
55.00- 64.99 I 


Total 54 


Median = $89.67. 


The median possesses certain advantages which the arith- 
- metic mean—or the average, as commonly designated—does 
not possess. One of these advantages, and it is a very im- 
portant one in our work, is that the median may be applied 
in cases where the items are merely ranked. The ranking 
may even be faulty in some respects and a median may 
still be derivable. The advantage of this availability of 
the median may be illustrated in the case of compositions. 
Even with the best composition scales it is by no means 
easy to rate the written work of children. If we desire to 
obtain the average performance of a class in respect to a 
given set of compositions, we may avail ourselves of our 
undoubted ability to distinguish between two compositions 
as to their merit. We know that we can do this without 
measuring them. The fact that we can enables us—at least 
in theory—to arrange a given set of compositions in the 
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order of their excellence. When this has been done, the | 
middle composition is the median composition, or, if there © 
are an even number of papers, either one of the two middle 
compositions may be taken as the median performance. 
The difference between two adjacent compositions in the | 
middle of the package will be so small that no material k 


} 


error will be made in taking either of them for this purpose. | 
Nevertheless it would probably be wise to have a consistent | 
practice in this regard and I suggest that the theoretically | 
better one of the middle two compositions (when there are 
an even number of them) be taken as the median perform- | 
ance. 

The median may be applied in this manner—that is, by — 
arranging performances in the order of their merit—to a 
number of different kinds of school work. It may be ap- 
plied to handwriting, drawing, manual training, sewing, 
cooking—in fact to any subject where the product of each — 
pupil can be ranked according to merit. If the manual- — 
training class makes tabourets, the tabourets may be ar- 
ranged from the best to the poorest, and the middle one may 
be exhibited and preserved as the typical or average per- 
formance of the class. 

In the case of composition, certain interesting possibilities 
grow out of this use of the median. Having arranged the 
compositions for the first week of the term in the order of 
their merit, and having selected the median composition, 
we may place it on a chart or a bulletin board as the aver- 
age achievement of the class. We may even rate it by 
means of one of the composition scales; and a group of 
teachers might codperate, each to rate the others’ median 
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compositions for that week, thus permitting an average of 
several ratings to be taken with reference to each median 
composition. The next week the same procedure may be 
followed, and the median composition may be put on the 
chart alongside of the first one. If this is continued through- 
out the semester, there will be a picture of the progress of 
the class during the term in composition writing—this — 
picture being composed of successive typical performances 
of the class. a 
The arithmetic mean. I wish to show you very briefly the 
so-called short method of computing the mean. I have 
already indicated that the arithmetic mean is the sum of the 
measures divided by their number. This is the ordinary way 
of computing it. . There is, however, another property of the 
mean to which I wish to draw attention. Since, as has 
already been indicated, the mean takes a middle position, 
some of the measures are greater than the mean and some 
are less than it. Call the amount by which a measure ex- 
ceeds the mean its plus deviation, and in the case of a 
measure less than the mean call the amount by which it is 
less its minus deviation. Now the property of the mean to 
which I am referring is that the sum of the plus deviations 
from it equals the sum of the minus deviations from it. This 
property is used in the short method of computing the 
mean. It may be illustrated concretely as follows. Sup- 
pose that in bowling I make three scores—namely, 150, 
156, and 159. What is my mean or average? Of course 
one way of obtaining this is to add the numbers and divide 
by three. Another way would be to guess an average and 
then to correct it so as to make the plus and minus devia- 
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tions the same. Suppose I guess that the average is 154. | 
Then the minus deviation of 150 is 4. The plus deviations it 
of 156 and 159 are 2 and 5 respectively, giving a total of 7. 
Thus the plus deviations exceed the minus deviation by 3, } 
and the guessed average is, therefore, too low—too low | 
because it makes the minus deviation too small and the plus | 
deviation too large. The amount by which it will have | 
to be raised is exactly indicated by the discrepancy between | 
the plus and minus deviations (namely, 3) when this is 
divided by the number of items. In other words, the dis- | 
crepancy of 3 is distributed among three items and there- 
fore indicates that the average must be raised one unit— 
namely, from 154 to 155. The mean is therefore 155 and 
this is the same as would be secured by adding 150, 156, 
and 159 and dividing by 3. 

Consider now the scores already given in Table I on 
page 103 of the 37 eighth-grade children who took an arith- 
metic problem test in March. These are given in Table V. 
The first two columns of Table V reproduce these scores and 
the frequency with which each one of them was obtained. 

Let us guess an average and find the deviations of all 
the measures from it. Let us assume that the average num- 
_ ber of problems correctly solved is 7. Now, on the assump- 
tion that 7 means from just 7 to just less than 8 the most 
probable distribution of ability among the pupils having 7 
problems right is an even distribution from 7 toward 8. 
The average of these abilities will be 7.5 and therefore 
when we guess our average to be at step 7 we must repre- 
sent it as 7.5. Similarly the ability represented by 6 is 
regarded as 6.5, that represented by 5 is regarded as 5.5, : 
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TABLE V. 


No. of Devia- 
Scores Pupils tions (f) X (d) 
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etc. In other words, the frequencies in each step of the 
distribution are regarded, for the purpose of finding the 
mean, as concentrated at its mid-point. 

And now for the deviations. The 6 pupils at 7 (or, ac- 
cording to our assumption, 7.5) clearly do not deviate at all 
from the guessed average of 7.5. Accordingly we may 
place a zero in the third column of Table V opposite 6. 
This column is headed “deviations,” the abbreviation for 
which is d. The 7 pupils who got 8 problems right (regarded 
as 8.5) deviate in each case by plus 1 from the guessed 
average of 7.5. The three pupils at 9 each deviate from the 
guessed average by plus 2, and the two pupils at ro de- 
viate by plus 3. The 6 pupils who got 6 problems right 
deviate from 7.5 by minus 1, those who got 5 problems right 
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by minus 2, etc. These deviations you will find in the 
third column of Table V. 

In order to find out the amount of plus deviation and 
the amount of minus deviation which this column exhibits, 


we must multiply the entries in Column 3 by those in: 


Column 2, giving a column which we may call the fd column. 
Two pupils each deviate by +3, which makes a total devia- 
tion for them of +6. Similarly the other products are 
entered in the fd column of Table V. The sum of the plus 
deviations is now found to be 19, and the sum of the minus 
deviations is found to be 55. Evidently the guess of 7.5 was 
a poor one. Is it too small or too large? At this point it 
will be well for you to do a little thinking. The minus devia- 
tions are considerably too many. Therefore, in order to 
reduce them, the true mean must clearly be closer to these 


small numbers. In other words, it must be smaller than we 


have guessed it to be. The amount by which it must be 
smaller is now easily obtained. The algebraic sum of Col- 
umn 4 is minus 36. As in the case of the bowling scores 
this discrepancy between plus and minus deviations is to 
be distributed to all the measures by dividing it by the 
number of measures. When —36 is divided by 37 the 
' quotient is —o.97. This is the amount by which the 
guessed average of 7.5 must be reduced in order to obtain 
the true average. The true average is, therefore, correct to 
the second decimal place, 6.53. Since the quotient —o.97 is 
used to correct the guessed average, it is called the correc- 
tion, which may be abbreviated to c. 

If the algebraic sum of Column 4 had been plus instead of 
minus, in other words, if the correction had been positive, 
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it would have been added to the guessed average to obtain 
the true average. We may sum up by saying that if the 
correction is minus, you subtract it from the guessed average 
and if it is plus, you add it to the guessed average. 

Consider the following problem. What is the mean 
intelligence quotient of the 107 children represented in 
Table VI? Note that the steps in Column z are 10 wide, 
that is, “130-139” means from just 130 to just short of 140, 
and similarly for the other steps. The most promising place 
for the mean seems to be either at the step “110-119” or 
the step “100-109.” Let us choose the latter. In reality the 
final result will be the same no matter what step we select 
for the guessed average. Remember that in this method all 
the measures at a given step are supposed to be concentrated 
at the mid-point. Therefore, guessing the mean at “100-109” 
means guessing it at the mid-point of this step, or at 105. 
The deviations are as indicated in Column 3 of Table VI 
and the products are as shown in the fourth column. The 
sum of the positive deviations is +68 and that of the 
minus deviations is —48. Accordingly the algebraic sum 
is +20. +20 divided by 107 gives +0.187. This is the 
correction, but it is in terms of steps because the deviations 
as entered in Column 3 are in steps. But we have guessed 
the average not in steps but in units of I.Q. Consequently 
before we can use the correction we must convert it into 
units of I. Q. Since each step has 1o of these units, we 
need simply multiply +0.187 by 10. This gives +1.87. 
Whenever you are working with data that are grouped by 
steps larger than 1, do not forget to multiply the correction 
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by the size of the step. This is the place where you will oa 
most likely to make a mistake. 

Since the correction is plus we add it to the mucsill 
average, which is 105. Adding 1.87 to this gives 106.87 | 
as the average or mean. 


Tassie VI. 


No. of Devia- 
1.Q. Pupils tions 
(f) 


(2) j (2) 


130-139 a 
120-129 15 


110-119 28 
100-109 25 
90-99 31 
80-89 
79-79 


Totals 


+ 20 + 107 = + 0.187 =c (in steps). 
+ 0.187 X 10 = + 1.87 =c (in units of I. Q.). 
105 + 1.87 = 106.87. 


I suggest that you now turn back to the problems on 
pages 111-113. Compute the means for each of these 
- problems by the short method. The following are the 
answers to these problems, correct to two decimal places: 


Problem 1. 7.17 examples attempted. 
Problem 2. 11.50 examples attempted. 
Note: Observe that if the guessed average is at 11.5, the 


correction is zero. In other words the guessed average is 
then the true average. 


Problem 3. 40.56 words. 
Note: Observe that the steps are two units wide. If you 
guess the average as being in the step “40-41” you are guess- 
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ing that it is 41, because 41 is the mid-point of this step 
(running from 4o through 41 up to but not including 42). 
Problem 4. 76.70. 

Note: Here each step is five units wide. If your guessed 
average is at the step “75-79” it is at 77.5 because 77.5 is 
the mid-point of this step. 

Problem 5. $92.59. 

Note: The steps here are ten units wide. The mid-point 
of step ‘‘95-104.99” is 100; the mid-point of step “85-94.99” 
is go. 


I have already pointed out that the field of elementary 
statistics may be roughly divided into the statistics of aver- 
ages, the statistics of variation, and the statistics of relation- 
ship. The statistics of averages is especially concerned 
with the three measures of central tendency to which I have 
been calling your attention, namely, the arithmetic mean, 
the median, and the mode. You will have far less use for 
the statistics of variation and still less for the statistics of 
relationship. The ideas of relationship and of variation are 
common enough, but at present school practice scarcely 
takes account of them in a statistical way. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with a very brief statement as to the 
common measures of variation and relationship. 


STATISTICS OF VARIATION 


While it may not often be necessary for you to compute 
a measure of variation, the idea of variation is really funda- 
mental. When you have obtained an average you have not 
in reality secured a highly satisfactory figure. It is true 
that the average is frequently employed and has the sanc- 
tion of usage and of general familiarity. But two series of 
measures—two frequency tables such as those which we 
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have been considering—may have the same average, yet be 


ty 
| 
1 
} 
| 


j 


quite different in their make-up. For example, the scores | 


of the pupils in one class may cluster closely around the aver- 


age of the scores, and in that case the average represents | 


all the pupils very well. The scores of the pupils in an- 


other class may yield the same average, yet these scores | 


may be widely scattered, running from very low to very 
high. | Under these circumstances the average will not 
serve nearly so well as in the first case to typify the per- 
formance of all the pupils. 

And does not the difference between these two classes, 
whose averages are the same, constitute a very real differ- 
ence? Is not the teaching of pupils who are all pretty much 
of the same ability very much easier than the teaching of 
pupils who differ widely from each other in ability? Is the 
difference in average ability between two classes as impor- 
tant, from a teaching point of view, as the difference between 


classes in point of variation in ability? Would you not | 


rather teach pupils of about the same level, even if that level 


were low, than pupils whose higher average ability was ac- — 


companied by a range from very bright to very stupid? 
It is undoubtedly true that the use of measures of 


variation would be greater among teachers if they knew 


more about them and were able to compute them. You 
would do well to secure a book on statistics and study the 
chapter on variation. 

Three measures of variation are in general use. These are 
the quartile deviation, the standard deviation, and the mean 
deviation. The range has also been suggested as a measure 
of variation, but although it is easily understood it has little 
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else to recommend it. If pupils take a spelling test and the 
lowest score is 5 while the highest is 40, the range is 35. 
Quartile deviation. When we arrange the measures in 
the order of their size—as for example in Problem 4, page 
112—we can count in from the lowest score one-quarter of 
the way with no more trouble than we experienced in count- 
ing half of the way for the purpose of getting the median. 
Indeed, we may count any fractional part of the way 
we please. But one-fourth of the way has a certain impor- 
tance, as I am about to show; and so also has three-fourths 
of the way. Now, just as the point reached when we count 
in half-way is given a special name, the median, so the point 
reached when we count in the first quarter of the way has a 
name. It is called the first quartile. Similarly the point 
reached when we count in three-fourths of the way is 
called the third quartile. The median is really the second 
_ quartile, although it is never so called. 
In Problem 4 the total number of pupils (namely, the 
total frequencies) is 100. One-quarter of 100 is 25. If 
we count in from the bottom until we have 25 frequencies, 
we pass completely through the step 65-69—that is, we 
arrive at 70. The first quartile, therefore, is 70. Continuing 
our count three-quarters of the way, that is, until we have 
totaled 75 frequencies, we shall find that we have gone 
completely through the step 80-84, arriving at 85. The 
third quartile, then, is 85. The quartile deviation is defined 
as half the difference between the third quartile and the 
first quartile. In this case, therefore, it is half the difference 
between 85 and 70, or 7.5. The quartile deviation may 
be thought of as half the range within which 50 per cent 
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of the measures or scores lie. In Problem 4, 50 per cent of | 
the scores lie between 70 and 85; and half the range be- 
tween 70 and 85 is 7.5, the quartile deviation. | 

Standard deviation. The standard deviation is theoreti- | 
cally the most satisfactory of all the measures of variation. |) 
It measures the amount of dispersion about the mean. In |) 
other words, one finds the arithmetic mean, then finds the | 
amount by which each measure (score) differs from this | 
mean, and then finds a sort of average for all these differ- | 
ences or deviations. I say “a sort of average,” for it is not } 
one of the kinds of averages which we have been considering. | 
We first square the deviations, then sum these squares, and | 
then extract the square root of the sum. The reason for 
this is largely a theoretical one having to do with the mathe- 
matics of statistics. One may illustrate the meaning of — 
the standard deviation by a very simple problem. Suppose | 
that five pupils answered correctly the following numbers of 
questions in a geography test: 11, 15, 18, 6, and 10. The 
arithmetic mean of these scores, by the ordinary process, 
is 12. The deviations of these five pupils from 12 are re- 
spectively: —1, +3, +6, —6, and —2. To obtain the 
standard deviation, square each one of these deviations. 
This will give 1, 9, 36, 36, and 4. Find the sum of these 
“squares. It is 86. Extract the square root of 86. It is 
9.3 to the nearest first decimal place. This is the standard | 
deviation. It would not ordinarily be computed for so small 
a number of measures as five. My illustration is merely an 
illustration. 

Mean deviation. The mean deviation is also a very satis- 
factory measure of variation. Like the standard deviation, 
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it shows the dispersion of the measures around or from the 
measure of central tendency. Thus, as in the case of the 
standard deviation, one first finds an average, but this time 
it is better procedure to use the median than to use the 
mean. All one does after finding the median is to find the 
difference between each measure and the median, add these 
differences, disregarding their sign, and divide by the num- 
ber of measures. Consider, for example, a class of 12 pupils 
who have obtained the scores indicated in Table VII in a 
Courtis Arithmetic Test in addition. 


TaBLeE VII. 


Examples Right Frequency 


The median is 10.5. According to the mid-point method, 
the ability of the one pupil who scored 12 is to be repre- 
sented by 12.5. Accordingly his deviation from the median 
is 2. Similarly the three pupils who got 11 examples right 
and whose ability is represented as 11.5 each deviate from 
the mean by +1. Since there are three of them this means 
a deviation of +3. The two pupils at 9 (regarded as 9.5) 
each deviate by —1, and the two pupils who got 8 problems 


right each deviate by —2. Summing all these deviations 


without regard to sign, we find that we have 11. This, 
divided by 12, the number of cases, gives 0.9 to the nearest 
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first decimal place. The process will be easy to understand 
from Table VIII, which is an extension of Table VII. 


TasBLeE VIII. 


Examples Frequency 


: Frequency | Deviation Times 
Right Deviation 
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II + 12 —0.9, mean deviation. 


STATISTICS OF RELATIONSHIP 


In the statistics of relationship we attempt to express 
the extent to which an increase in one ability—or whatever 
it is we are measuring—is accompanied by an increase or 
decrease in another ability—or thing measured. If, for 
example, ability in geography “goes with” ability in history, 
the extent to which it does so will be a measure of relation- 
ship; and in the process of securing this measure we are 
using the statistics of relationship. 

There is a rather large number of ways in which rela- 
tionship may be measured. For example, we may make 
use of the idea of rank. According to this idea, perfect di- 
rect relationship will exist when a pupil who is first in his- 
tory, let us say, is also first in geography; when the pupil 
who is second in history is also second in geography, and 
so on, each pupil being of the same rank in the two subjects. 


b 


But if the pupil who is first in history is no more likely to 
be first in geography than to be of any other ranking, and 
if the same lack of correspondence is shown for the pupil 
who is second in history, the pupil who is third, and so on, 
_ then we have no relationship. Finally, if the pupil who is 
: first in history is last in geography, and the pupil who is 
_ second in history is next to the last in geography, and so on, 
with complete inversion of ranks, then the relationship is 
just as close as it was in the first case, only instead of being 
direct it is inverse. 

We have a way of measuring relationship according to 
rank. It will do as an approximation and may be used 
when not many pupils are involved. Consider, for exam- 
ple, a class of 12 boys, each of whom obtained scores in 
geography and history as given in Table IX. 


TABLE IX. 
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Geography History 


ae) 
i= 
4S) 


Score Score 

AB: ie) 4 
C.D: 16 8 
E.F. 17 9 
G. H. 13 8 
TJs 15 II 
K. L. 12 9 
M.N. 12 8 
OLP: II 7 
Q.R. 16 7 
Shae 13° 5 
U.V. 8 I 
W.X. 18 12 


Now suppose we rank these pupils. The result will be as 
indicated in Table X, page 128. 
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Geography History 
Rank 
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C. 
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Perhaps a word of explanation about the ranking may 
not be amiss. You may not infrequently have occasion to 
rank your pupils for one purpose or another. Two or more 
pupils often have the same score, and the question of how 
to rank these pupils must be decided. For example, in the 
above table W. X., whose score is 18, is clearly rank 1. 
E. F., whose score is 17, is equally clearly rank 2. But 
C. D. and Q. R. each obtained 16. They are equally en- 
titled to rank 3 and rank 4. Since they share these two 
ranks, and since neither pupil has any stronger claim than 
the other, they are each given a rank midway between the 
two ranks which they share—namely, 3.5. They have to- 
gether occupied ranks 3 and 4. Consequently I. J., who has 
the next lower score, has rank 5. Then come G. H. and 
S. T., each with score 13. They share ranks 6 and 7; con- 
sequently each is given the rank 6.5. In history, after the 
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first four ranks have been assigned, it is found that three 
pupils each have the next highest score. These are C. D., 
G. H., and M. N., each of whom scores 8. Since they 
share equally in ranks 5, 6, and 7, they should all be given 
as a rank the average of 5, 6, and 7, or 6. 

If perfect correlation is indicated—so far as a rank 
method can indicate it—by exact correspondence of rank, 
pupil A. B. with rank 11 both in geography and history evi- 
dently contributes by his performance to close and direct 
correlation. But C. D. does not contribute so much. He 
ranks 3.5 in geography and 6 in history. The discrepancy 
is evidently 2.5, and it seems pretty clear that a measure of 
the amount of relationship exhibited by these 12 pairs of 
scores is going to have something to do with discrepancy 
like this—with differences, in other words, between the 
ranks in geography and history. In the case of C. D. the 
number indicating the rank in history is larger than the 
one indicating the rank in geography. Sometimes, as 
in the case of K. L., the larger figure is in geography. If we 
call one sort of difference a plus difference, the other must 
be a minus difference. We may, however, disregard all 
the differences except those in one direction. In other words, 
we may give attention only to the differences where the 
number indicating rank in history is larger than the number 
indicating rank in geography. If now we find these differ- 
ences they will run as follows: 


Ree cs Wine = ae tis aisle h igantn aie 2.5 
Beats dha s cd c/eialo saabnc s atakne year 1.5 
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If these one-way differences in rank are added, we find) 
that their sum is 12.5.° Evidently this tells us something | 
about the amount of relationship. We know that if the rela- | 
tionship were perfect and direct, the sum of the differences 
would be zero, because there would not be any differences in - 
rank. Now, if we knew what the sum of the differences in > 
rank would be for entire absence of correlation, we could 
express the per cent that our 12.5 is of that sum of differ- 
ences. It is provable that if these pupils exhibited no rela- 
tionship whatever between geography and history, the sum 
of their differences in rank taken one way would be 
1/6(n?—1), where z is the number of pupils, in this case 12. 
This means that absence of relationship would be indicated 
by 23.8 (144—1=143; 1/6 of 143=23.8). 12.5 is 53 per 
cent of 23.8. In other words, the lack of relationship is 53 
per cent of utter lack of relationship. This may be con- 
verted into a positive statement by taking the complement of 
53 per cent, namely 47 per cent. If there is 53 per cent 
lack of relationship, there must be 47 per cent of relation- 
ship. 

Another name for relationship is correlation, and the per 
cent of relationship—or, as more usually expressed, the deci- 
mal fraction of relationship—is called the correlation co- 
efficient. The formula for the correlation coefficient by the 
method I have just described (called the foot-rule method) 
is: 

Ray sum of one-way differences 
1/6 (n*7—1) 


°If we had made the subtractions the other way, that is, of geography on 
history, they would have been 0.5, 3, 5, 2.5, and 1.5—total 12.5 as before. 
It will always be found that the sum of the differences one way is equal to 
the sum of the differences the other way. 
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There are other bases of computing correlation. One 
expresses the ratio between each pair of measures—after 
making certain adjustments—and then finds the median of 
these ratios. Another attaches to each measure a sign, plus 
or minus, according as it is above or below the median of 
the series of measures to which it belongs. Correlation is 
then worked out on the basis of the per cent of unlike signs 
in the pairs of measures. In the problem given above, if a 
child is above the median in geography his score is plus. If 
he is below.the median in history, his score is minus. Q. R. 
is such a pupil; and his scores present unlike signs. If there 
are many such instances there is decided lack of direct 
relationship. ; 

I have tried in a very simple way to illustrate the mean- 
ing of correlation. Each of the methods I have suggested is 
inferior to the so-called product-moment method, the essen- 
tial superiority of which is that it takes full account of both 
the amount and the direction (plus or minus) of the devia- 
tion from the measure of central tendency. This product- 
moment method is one which you should look up in a text- 
book on statistics if you ever have occasion to use it. It 
would add too much to the extent of this chapter if I were 
to explain it in sufficient detail to make its computation 
and meaning understandable. 

I am adding the names of four books on statistics as 
applied to education: 

OvELL, C. W. Educational Statistics. New York: The Century 
Company, 1925. 330 pp. 

Otis, A. S. Statistical Method in Educational Measurement. 
Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1925. 337 Pp. 
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Rucc, H.O. Statistical Methods Applied to Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 410 pp. 

TuurstoneE, L.L. Fundamentals of Statistics. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. 237 pp. 


CHAPTER III 
BETTER TESTING: INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


WHEN a person engages in a certain line of work and be- 
comes at all interested in it, he at once seeks a way to esti- 
mate his progress and to predict his success. This seems 
to be a fundamental human need. We naturally desire to 
see how much and how well we have done. Moreover, only 
when we have some sense of success do we appear to be 
able to put forth sustained and vigorous effort. 

What may be said of individuals may likewise be said 
of institutions. The need for measuring the success of dif- 
ferent procedures and for comparing the product of differ- 
ent groups of people is everywhere recognized. It is so with 
the school; it has always been so. Very likely teachers 
have from the beginning tried to measure their work. Not 
only would they want to know the status of their pupils, but 
they would also want to convey this information to the 
pupils themselves and to their parents. 

But something was lacking. In the first place, qualita- 
tive terms alone were unsatisfactory. To say that a child 
was excellent in geography or fair in arithmetic had little 
meaning unless these terms could be given a true numerical 
value. In the second place, the units which would make 
either quantitative or qualitative statements meaningful did 


not exist. No one knew what a unit ability in handwriting 
133 
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might be nor what it meant for one pupil to read twice as’ 
well as another. You have, of course, used the system of 
percentages or percentage grades by which it has long been 
pretended that the attainments of pupils could be measured. 
To the unthinking these percentages seemed to afford a pre- 
cision of statement which was in fact wholly lacking in 
them. 


THE UNRELIABILITY OF PERCENTAGE JUDGMENTS 


Among different judges. I shall not repeat at length the 
story which has been so often told of the inability of teach- 
ers—or of anyone else for that matter—to ‘rate pupils in 
terms of percentage grades. Their disagreement in judg- 
ing the value of a given examination paper has frequently 
been pointed out. For example, a certain county superin- 
tendent distributed copies of a pupil’s answer paper in an 
arithmetic examination to one hundred of his teachers. 
These teachers were asked to rate the paper on the usual 
percentage basis. One teacher thought it was worth only 10. 
At the other extreme were four teachers who thought it was 
worth roo. The remaining 95 teachers rated it between 10 
and 100; thus the various estimates ranked from 10 to 100 
per cent. If 75 had been the passing mark, half the teachers 
would have failed the pupil and the other half would have 
passed him. 

Educational writings afford many such accounts—ac- 
counts of how teachers have failed to agree even approxi- 
mately on the value of examination papers. Brooks in his 
Improving Schools by Standardized Tests * tells how a group 


*Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. pp. 17-18. 
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of twenty-four teachers rated the same answers to ten prob- 
lems in percentage. They gave marks ranging from 65 to 
94. Lively argument ensued and the teachers asked for a 
chance to try again. They were then given an eighth-grade 
history paper on which they worked hard for half an hour. 
Curiously enough, the highest and lowest ratings were the 
same as in the case of the arithmetic paper. 

Do not suppose that these are exceptional cases. If you 
and some of your colleagues desire to convince yourselves of 
the need for better testing, you can do so by rating a few 
papers and observing the extent to which you disagree. 

The same judge at different times. In rating a given piece 
of work, not only do people disagree with each other, but 
the same person disagrees with himself at different times. 
Ashbaugh submitted a pupil’s answer paper in arithmetic 
to forty-nine students in education, many of them being 
teachers of experience.? Each student rated the paper three 
times at intervals of four weeks. Only one of the forty-nine 
students gave the paper the same score on all three occa- 
sions. Only eleven of them succeeded in agreeing with 
themselves two out of three times. One student scored the 
paper 55 on the first occasion, gave it 30 on the second oc- 
casion, and came back to an in-between position on the 
third occasion by rating it 40. Another student gave the 
paper a grade of 54 at the first trial, following it at the 
second trial with a grade of 76, and concluding at the third 
trial with a grade of 70. 

Observe that these two students agreed almost perfectly 


? Ashbaugh, E. J. “Reducing the Variability of Teachers’ Marks,” Jowrnal 
of Educational Research, 9:185-98 (March, 1924). 
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in their first rating of the paper. One of them rated it 55 
and the other 54. If we were to confine our attention to 
the first trial—and one rating is all we ever get in the 
schools—we should say that here were two people who 
agreed remarkably well in rating this paper. The second 
trial, however, tells a different story. One person lowers 
his grade from 55 to 30; the other raises his grade from 
54 to 76. The result is that they are now 46 percentage 
points apart. If the second rating happened to be the only 
one at our disposal, we should say that these same two 
persons differed widely in their estimate of this paper. 
Even on the third trial when each student had brought his 
rating into closer agreement with his first estimate, the 
difference was still thirty percentage points. 

Without laboring with the point any further, we may, I 
think, agree that the unassisted judgments of teachers as to 
the value of a particular piece of work are highly unreliable 
—at least when judgments are expressed in per cents. 
Teachers differ among themselves, and each one differs with 
himself under different circumstances and at different times. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PERCENTAGE GRADES 


Yet what tremendous importance do we attach to these 
grades! They determine the progress of pupils in school. 
Without attaining to the highly variable and elusive stand- 
ard of some teacher the pupil may not be promoted. He 
must meet the same conditions in the high school and col- 
lege. He must earn his points or credits, if he earns them 
at all, according to the judgment of one teacher after an- 
other, no two of whom could be expected to agree as to the 
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value of a given sample of his work. These points and cred- 
its are the things which determine his success as a student, 
and since studentship is the chief business of his childhood 
and adolescence, they determine his success as a boy and as 
a young man. If his grades are satisfactory and he has 
enough of them, he may enter upon adulthood with certain 
prospects of success. If he has failed to obtain these 
grades, he takes his place in adult society with a handicap. 

The truth is that if the parents of our pupils really 
understood the nature of the grades we give in school, they 
would compel us to-develop a greater expertness in estimat- 
ing products, processes, and materials and would necessitate 
among other things the adoption of “better testing.” A 
caustic critic has likened the teacher to a Roman augur. 
The augurs of ancient Rome observed the flight of birds 
and were supposed to derive from their flight omens with 
respect to important undertakings. The procedure of the 
augur was highly technical, and a special vocabulary was 
devoted to it. At the conclusion of his observations the 
augur would solemnly declare, “The birds allow it,” or he 
would announce that the proposed action must take place 
“on another day.”’ The writer who has likened teachers in 
their rating of pupils to augurs in their observation of the 
flight of birds points out that the augurs must have known 
that their practice was a swindle, for all these men were of 
high birth and attainment. How one Roman augur, he 
says, could meet another in the street without a grin or a 
wink or a thrusting of the tongue in the cheek was a mys- 
tery: How one teacher, he continues, can seriously talk to 
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another about grades without similar indications is likewise 
a mystery. 

All this may be true, and yet when a pupil is rated over a 
series of years in several subjects and by a considerable 
number of teachers, the net result of the estimates may be 
substantially correct. Teachers may indeed vary with one 
another and with themselves in rating a particular perform- 
ance or product, such as an examination paper, without 
differing greatly in their general estimate of a student’s 
work. There is reason to believe that a certain rough jus- 
tice is done in the long run. This, however, is far from sat- 
isfactory. Even if it were, the “long run” is often impos- 
sible. Students frequently remain under a given teacher 
only a short time. Moreover, justice secured by a series of 
injustices may have little value. The English teacher may 
rate too high and the Latin teacher too low. Both are there- 
fore wrong, and the fact that a true average for both sub- 
jects may be calculated does not make either of them right. 
A just estimate of a pupil’s attainment in a course in Amer- 
ican history, if it is arrived at by underrating a portion of 
his work and overrating another portion, is clearly inferior to 
a just estimate which has been attained through a series of 
accurate ratings. 

_ Enough has probably been said to show the need for 
better testing. Moreover, when better testing is available, a 
new opportunity is presented to the teacher. He may be- 
come a student of his calling in a sense which was formerly 
impossible. The possibility of attack upon problems of 
teaching and of the adaptation of teaching materials to the 
needs of pupils comes into view. In short, the teacher as a 
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research worker becomes a possibility. For who could be 
expected to be interested in conducting an experiment in 
the teaching of reading if he had not at his disposal a reli- 
able measure of the success of his method? Who would 
have enthusiasm for establishing the relation between com- 
puting ability and ability to solve verbal problems in arith- 
metic if there were no satisfactory means of measuring 
either ability? 

Accordingly, a consideration of the means now at our 
disposal for better testing in the schools becomes appropriate 
in a volume devoted to ‘Research for Teachers.” In what 
I shall have to say on this subject I shall consider the ques- 
tion of testing from two points of view, namely, (1) general 
tests devised and standardized for wide usage, such as the 
intelligence tests and the educational or subject-matter tests; 
and (2) local tests devised by the teacher under the guidance 
of improved principles and newer techniques. I shall devote 
the rest of this chapter to intelligence tests, Chapter IV to 
educational tests, Chapter V to the combining of these two 
_ types of general tests, and Chapter VI to improved local 
tests or what are commonly called “new-type”’ tests. 


THE FIRST GENERAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The Binet-Simon test. Some of us well remember when 
the first really workable device for measuring intelligence 
arrived—an importation from France. In the 1905 issue 
of L’Année Psychologique, Binet and Simon, a psychologist 
and a physician, collaborated in reporting a new instrument 
for estimating levels of intelligence. Their material con- 
sisted of thirty tests. Their purpose as stated at the open- 
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ing of this epoch-making paper was expressed as follows: 
“When a child is brought into our presence, our aim is to 
measure his intellectual capacity in order to learn whether 
he is normal or retarded.” It is, therefore, evident that the 
Binet-Simon tests were originally devised for the particular 
purpose of identifying subnormal children—a purpose which 
accounts for some of the strong points, as well as some of the 
limitations, of these tests in all their successive editions and 
revisions. 

But what a vista these tests opened up to some of us © 
who fifteen or twenty years ago first realized their possibili- 
ties! I recall that on the basis of a home-made translation 
of the 1908 version I was able to make a considerable im- 
pression upon the remote and incredulous authorities at the 
central office in New York City; and that I thus secured 
for an elementary school of which I was then principal the 
establishment of three special classes. 

There for me, however, and for so many others, the mat- 
ter rested. As far as school procedure was concerned, these 
tests were heroic measures. I remember the time we spent 
in studying them, and the practice we undertook in our 
efforts to become expert in handling them. But they al- 
ways remained something unusual and special, something 
to be appealed to as a last resort, something to be applied 
only in a few cases, and certainly something not lightly to 
be undertaken. 

Meanwhile the subject-matter tests were getting under 
way—the Thorndike Graphometer, the Courtis Arithmetic 
Tests, Series A, the first form of the Hillegas Composition 
Scale, and the earliest of Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs. 
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These instruments had staunch supporters and determined 
adversaries. It was clear, however, to the most intelligent 
supporters and to all the adversaries that something was 
lacking, although no one seemed able to say what the real 
deficiency was. 

The group intelligence test. And then the group intelli- 
gence test, due mainly to the labors of Otis, appeared upon 
the scene. The Army Test was the first in the field, and its 
dramatic application to the recruits in the World War is 
known to everyone. As soon as the Army Test could be re- 
leased for general use, it was taken up by the schools and 
colleges of the country and from that time to the present the 
group intelligence test has been with us. 

It is a curious fact that although many persons felt the 
insufficiency of the subject-matter tests, few seemed at first 
to realize that what we most needed in order to make our 
test scores of real worth was intelligence scores to place be- 
side them. Until the advent of the group intelligence test 
this was practically impossible. The Binet-Simon scale had 
been used, except to a negligible extent, so exclusively for 
identifying defectives, it had proved to be of such limited 
value for normal children above the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, and it had been so difficult to apply that the value of 
the intelligence measure as a supplement to the measure of 
ability in school subjects, even if it had been apprehended, 
could scarcely be realized. 

It is now about seven years since the group intelligence 
tests began to give to school people not occasional meas- 
ures of intelligence to be treasured and counted “every one 
apart,” but millions of them to be counted together on add- 
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ing machines and with computing tables, to be tabulated, 
averaged, transmuted into age scores, and intelligence quo- 
tients, and used for administrative purposes. 


WHAT THE INTELLIGENCE TESTS MEASURE 


Intelligence in the school sense. Not very generally, it 
seems to me, is the fundamental character of this measure- 
ment of intelligence apprehended. If we ask the psycholo- 
gists, “What is intelligence?” we shall receive a variety of 
answers. For Ebbinghaus it is the combining activity of the 
mind. For Wundt it is the ability to give attention or to 
concentrate. For Binet it is sound judgment—common 
sense, the ability to make one’s way and to get on in the 
world. For Stern it is the adjustment of thinking to new 
requirements, the ability to meet new situations. 

At first these answers seem so different that a common ele- 
ment appears to be impossible. I think, however, that when 
we narrow our consideration of the question of intelligence 
to its manifestation in connection with the school we shall 
find that all of these answers may be most profitably sum- 
marized under the heading, “the ability to learn.” The 
child in his learning must assuredly combine, he must give 
attention, he must exercise sound judgment—especially in 
selecting and classifying data—and he must make applica- 
tions to new requirements and conditions. It, therefore, 
appears that our best answer to the question, “(What is in- 
telligence?” is—so far as school matters are concerned—the 
ability to learn. 

Considered in this light the measurement of intelligence is 
indeed fundamental for school purposes. Is it not because 
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of intelligence rather than because of physical prowess 
that man is superior to the brute creation? Neither in 
strength nor fleetness nor keenness of the senses has he an 
advantage over the higher forms of animal life. It is his 
central nervous system which permits him to organize the 
materials of nature for the purpose of better living. It is 
by means of his brain and the intelligence which his brain 
makes possible that he inhibits or redirects his own tenden- 
cies to response. It is by this means that he makes plans 
for the future, that he balances one course of action against 
another, and chooses the action which is to take place. Just 
as intelligence distinguishes man from the lower orders of 
animals, so among men it is intelligence which plays the 
dominant réle. Broadly speaking, one individual is better 
than another as a member of the human family in virtue of 
mental capacity and achievement. 

It is, therefore, reasonable that among civilized races the 
training of the young for adult living should be addressed 
primarily to the intelligence. This training consists in 
giving to the child certain condensed experience which, in 
our school parlance, we call the curriculum. This selected 
regimen is intended to work certain changes in him which 
will fit him for adulthood. In the broad sense of the word 
he is learning, and since the experiences to which the curric- 
ulum subjects him are essentially ‘new requirements,” the 
strength of his intelligence—that is, of his ability to cope 
with these new requirements—becomes identified with his 
ability to learn. 

By some such course of reasoning we arrive at the notion 
already expressed that from the point of view of the school 
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intelligence is ability to learn. It is ability to memorize, | 
to form habits, to develop skill, and to take on attitudes, | 
ideals, and appreciations. It is clear, therefore, that intel- | 
ligence is the fundamental requisite for school success, and 
that any plans for teaching the child will be conditioned by 
the amount and character of this essential human trait. For 
if there is little intelligence, instruction must be slow of 
pace, repetitive in treatment, and concrete in content. 
Whether and to what extent rate of presentation, drill, and 
abstraction may take place can scarcely be ascertained un- 
less intelligence is measured. 

Intellectual inequality. The theory of an earlier day pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that all children could learn 
equally well. The doctrine of individual differences was 
unappreciated. Method books said, in effect, ““Do thus and 
so, and the results will be assured.” If the child did not 
get his lessons he was “bad,” and he was beaten. Educa- 
tion, it is now agreed, cannot proceed on the old basis of 
equality. The doctrine that men are born equal is a grim 
joke. Neither in physical nor economic status is the doctrine 
true, nor is it true in respect to mental capacity. It is true, 
however, in a different and very vital sense. Every child is 
born equal in the right to become all that his nature permits 
him to become. With reference to the school this imposes 
the obligation to study each child. First and foremost, it 
means the study of his intellectual endowment. It then 
imposes upon the school the obligation to guide and to train 
him in accordance with his capacity. Thus the modern 
school becomes highly organized, complex, differentiated. 
The curriculum is diversified, pupils are classified and re- 
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classified. Some advance rapidly and others slowly. The 
old school was apparently democratic. It knew but one way 
of working and it used that way with everybody. The 
modern school is really democratic; it has many ways of 
working and it tries to adapt them to the varying needs of 
pupils. This is a task of far greater magnitude. It involves 
as a fundamental requirement the study of children, 
especially in regard to their intelligence or their ability to 
learn. 


THE JUDGMENTS OF TEACHERS 


Before the advent of the intelligence tests—particularly 
those capable of being administered to groups—the only 
basis on which the intelligence of pupils could be reported 
was the judgment of those who were acquainted with them. 
These judgments were and still are highly inaccurate. A 
parent’s estimate of the intelligence of his child is generally 
regarded as valueless. The teacher’s estimate of the actual 
ability of his pupils, though it may not suffer from the bias 
of a parent, is nevertheless demonstrably unreliable. 

Improved judgments are needed. The chief reason why 
judgments of intelligence are so erroneous is that there is— 
or has been until very recently—so little opportunity to 
check up on the correctness of the estimates. These judg- 
ments, however, may and should be improved. It cannot be 
too often or too emphatically stated that even when all the 
testing has been done which the wit of man permits, there 
will still be room for the exercise of good judgment. The 
greatest present danger in the testing movement is, it seems 
to me, the danger of making the tests cover all the ground 
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and do all the work. People who are ready enough to weigk 
evider> ana io take thought of conditioning circumstances 
unaccountably assume the attitude in regard to testing that 
the results must be unequivocal, accurate to a hair, anc 
utterly reliable as a basis of action. Such a condition ig 
never likely to come to pass, and it is doubtful whether suck 
a condition would be desirable. For my own part, I shoulc 
look forward with no complacency to the day when in 
education everything were reduced to the basis of tests and 
decided by means of formulas. 

The expert judgment of teachers will always be in de- 
mand. The real problem now is to make that judgment 
truly expert. If, as I believe to be the case, a part of the 
shortcomings of educational estimates has been due to the 
lack of norms against which to check the accuracy of the 
estimates, then it seems to me that one of the most fruitful 
uses of the intelligence tests—as well as of other tests— 
will be their employment to refine the judgments of teachers. 

Why judgments of intelligence are faulty. As things are 


at present there are several reasons why teachers’ judgments 
of the mentality of pupils are faulty. In the first place, they 
are influenced by traits other than intelligence, such as in- 
dustry, personality, and appearance. The child ‘of pleasing 
manner is given a higher intelligence rating because of that 
manner. 

In the second place, the age of a pupil influences con- 
siderably the judgments of teachers as to his mentality. The 
old child in a certain class—the ten-year-old child in the 
second grade, for example—does good work and is rated 
high in intelligence. As a matter of fact, the situations 
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with which he is called upon to cope are appropriate to chil- 
dren seven or eight years old. His maturity treaw::a. false 
impression, Very likely he has the mentality of a seven- or 
eight-year-old child. In that case his intelligence is consid- 
erably below normal. Moreover, if he were not retarded in- 
tellectually he would probably not be in the second grade. 

In the third place, it is claimed by Varner ? that the age 
level of the children with whom a teacher is working has 
a perceptible influence on the reliability of the teacher’s 
estimates of intelligence. He asserts that in general young 
children are more difficult to rate than old children. For 
example, when the teachers from whom he had records 
judged the intelligence of second-grade children, they se- 
lected correctly only 22 per cent of the bright children and 
53 per cent of the dull children. On the other hand, in the 
eighth grade, teachers selected correctly 42 per cent of:the 
bright and 63 per cent of the dull children. 

In the fourth place, a teacher is profoundly influenced 
by the general mental level of the group of children with 
whom he is working. A teacher is often able to identify 
the bright and dull pupils of a given class without being 
able to say whether these children are really bright or dull 
in relation to children in general. The brightest child in a 
class of low mentality may be no better than normal. The 
dullest pupil in a class of gifted children may be even 
better than normal. The expertness of teachers does not 
often enable them to make the general comparison. 


®Varner, G. F. “Improvement in Rating the Intelligence of Pupils,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 8:220-32 (October, 1923). 
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In the fifth place, there appears to be—at least accordiny |) 
to Varner—a distinct tendency on the part of teachers ti 
rate the intelligence of pupils too high. This is a curiou i 
commentary upon the generally prevalent grumbling ol. 
the part of teachers regarding the stupidity of their pupils 5) 
It seems, however, that when teachers are called upon ton 
make formal estimates of the mentality of their pupils they): 
tell a different story. | 

Suggestions for improving judgments of intelligence. Thi r 
correction of these different disturbing influences is mainly)! 
in the hands of the teachers themselves. Merely to knoy fi 
that these pitfalls exist is to be aided in avoiding them. |. 
good working definition of intelligence as it relates to the 
school will help in ruling out such non-intellectual traits 
as industry, affability, docility, and the like. Such a definifa 
tion, adopted from the Virginia Education Commission ha i 
been stated as follows: ‘By intelligence is meant the degrees 
of brightness of a child. It is not the same as scholarship 
Think rather of the skill with which a child is able to meet 
new situations both in school and out. The most intelligenty: 
child does not always make the highest marks in school 
An intelligent child may earn high school marks if he isé 
industrious, if he is physically well, if he is regular in at i 
tendance, and if other school conditions are favorable. Ii) 
these conditions are not favorable he may still be very bright} 
and not earn high marks.” . 

The influence of the age of children may be counteractech 
if the teacher will bear in mind that the young child in afi 
grade is probably a bright child, while the old child whch 


if 
may be doing equally good work is almost certainly not sc) 
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| oright. Before teachers estimate the intelligence of children 
‘they should have the ages of these children written after 
‘heir names. 

The special difficulty in rating young pupils which Var- 
aer believes to exist can scarcely be counteracted by any- 
thing less fundamental than experience with and study of 
little children. Two points, however, may be made in this 
connection. One is that if it is hard to rate young children, 
it helps the teacher, and it helps those who may use the 
teacher’s ratings to know this fact—to know in other words 
that the ratings are less reliable than they would be if they 
had reference to older children. The second point is that 
it is precisely with the young children that some of the in- 
telligence tests prove to be most reliable. This is espe- 
cially true of the Binet-Simon scale. 

I have said that teachers find it difficult to relate their 
particular group of pupils to pupils in general—to tell 
whether their bright children are really bright from the 
general point of view and whether their dull children would 
be dull if all children of their age were taken into ac- 
count. Undoubtedly this trouble, like the others, may be 
somewhat diminished by knowing of its existence and by 
taking thought of pupils in general. It is also suggested that 
a teacher might well begin by making an estimate of the 
place of the class among classes of the grade in question— 
whether it is a good, average, or poor class of its kind. 
This will help in locating the pupils with reference to pupils 
in general. 

Finally, both the tendency mentioned in the last para- 
graph and the tendency to rate intelligence too high may 
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five grades in a given trait were each represented by one or 
two men whom. the rater had actually known. In the same 
way the teacher may profitably make a child-to-child com- & 
parison. Let him think of the brightest child he has known # 
in the grade in question and let him write down the name § 
of this child. Let the brightness of this child stand as A, 
meaning the highest rating for intelligence. Similarly, let } 
the teacher think of the dullest child of his experience in 
the particular grade, and let the dullness of this child be @ 
represented by E on the scale of intelligence. Then let the # 
intelligence of one or more children from the teacher’s ) 
experience stand for average intelligence with the rating C } 
associated with it. Finally, let children of the teacher’s }f 
acquaintance in this grade represent intelligence above aver- § 
age but not of the highest and intelligence below average 3 
but not of the lowest. These intelligences may be called # 
B and D respectively. : 

According to this arrangement we may have a five-point § 
intelligence scale represented by actual concrete instances. § 
Such a scale might look like the accompanying “Scale for | 
Intelligence.” 

Another way to reduce a bias toward either high or low | 
ratings is to make the ratings conform to a predetermined | 
scheme. Investigators have shown rather conclusively that § 
intelligence is distributed according to what is termed the | 
normal surface of frequency. This means that there is an | 
average group more numerous than any other. These are } 
the children in the C group according to the above scheme. } 
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Rating Standard Pupils |Pupils of This Class 
A Mary B. 


B John S. 
Ethel H. 


Cc Henry H. 
Jane C. 


D Robert K, 
Harry L. 


E Anna R. 


If the normal surface of frequency applies, it likewise means 
that the number of ratings above and below average are 
equal and that the farther they are from the average, either 
up or down, the less frequent they are. This would make 
the B’s and D’s of the above classification equally numerous 
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there would be the same number of A’s as of E’s and that id 
this number would be the smallest. i 

If we apply this normal surface of frequency, we may do Di 
so by providing that about 5 per cent of the pupils of a]! 
given grade be rated A and that the same per cent be | 
rated E; that 20 per cent be rated B and likewise 20 per 40 
cent be rated D; and finally that 50 per cent be rated C.) 
Unless the teacher is convinced that his class is better or) 
poorer in intelligence than the average class of the grade inf 
question he will do well to adhere rather closely to this 5, 20, }5 
50, 20, 5 Sequence. | 

There are in the above paragraphs a few suggestions ff 
which may be applied to the rating of pupils for other traits § 
than that of general intelligence. In the first place, a good ' 
definition of the trait in question and a caution not to mix & 
it with other ideas will help. In the second place, the fac- | 
tor of age, whether of the individual pupils or of the group, @ 
may play a part. Maturity, as has often been pointed out, ; 
is in evidence both in emotional and in moral characteristics. % 
It is certainly in evidence in the matter of industry. In § 
the third place, it is probable that the same caution should > 
be made as to the relation between the particular pupils | 
- under consideration and pupils in general with respect to the 
trait with which one is concerned. No doubt, the child-to- 
child comparison will help here as in the case of general | 
intelligence. Indeed it may help even more. In the fourth 
place, it is probable that most of the qualities with which 
we are concerned in school are distributed as biological 
traits appear to be distributed generally—namely, in a sym- 


) 
but not so numerous as the C’s. It would mean further that id 

i 

. 


| 
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_ metrical manner according to the so-called normal surface 


| 


of frequency. If this is true the same precaution should 
be taken to make the percentages conform to the 5, 20, 50, 
20, 5 arrangement as in the case of intelligence. 

Other judgments than those of intelligence are needed. 
As we have said before, although the testing movement has 


_ gone to considerable length, good judgment on the part of 


teachers will always be required to supplement objective 
measures and to take the place of such measures when 


_ they are not at hand. I plead for expertness in the making 


of these judgments whether they be of intelligence, or of 
emotional or moral traits. Most of the things said above 
regarding intelligence are applicable to these characteristics. 
It is precisely because we have fairly accurate measures of 
intelligence that we have been able to identify at least a few 
of the causes of error in judging intelligence. Probably our 
judgments of other personal qualities are vitiated by the 
same disturbing influences. By attention to these influences, 
more reliable estimates may doubtless be made. Thus the 
refining of teachers’ judgments applies much more broadly 
than to intelligence. We realize that success in childhood 
and in school pursuits as well as in adulthood and in society 
depends very largely upon emotional characteristics and 
upon industry, friendliness, and other personal qualities. 
If the lessons we may learn from the appraisal of intelli- 
gence can be carried over so as to refine our judgments of 
these important human traits, we shall be able to apply 
educational guidance in a high and worthy sense. We shall 
make the school something more than a training ground, an 
institution which will ascertain the capacity and needs of 
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every individual child and regulate its influences upon him 
according to this expert diagnosis of conditions. 


THE YEAR I919 


No consideration of intelligence tests as part of the re- 


search instruments available to teachers would be partic- | 
ularly helpful unless it presented some concrete data as j 
to the point of view and conclusions of investigators. The | 
problem of selecting these details from the vast body of | 


literature devoted to the question is by no means easy. Iam 
going to narrow the field by considering the publications of a 
single year. I have already indicated the remarkable de- 


{ 
. 


velopment of intelligence testing which took place immedi- | 
ately after the close of the World War. At that time the 


Army Test became available and the goodly number of group 
tests which sprang from it rapidly began to take form. 
For a year or two the literature on intelligence testing was 
both voluminous and stimulating. All the larger meanings 
of the movement were then expressed. Perhaps some of 
them were overstated and required the more critical formula- 
tion of later years. But on the other hand, the more recent 
literature is comparatively colorless. At its best it deals in 
details and fine distinctions; at its worst it is merely repeti- 
tive. I have, therefore, chosen the year 1919 as annus 
mirabilis in the development of intelligence tests. In that 
year the enlarged view of their possibilities was first fully 
expressed. 

Two notable books were published on the subject—Ter- 
man’s The Intelligence of School Children and Woodrow’s 
Brightness and Duliness in Children. Terman made clear 
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the importance of testing al/ school children, not merely those 
suspected of being subnormal. He gave the first complete 
picture of the mentality of school children. He showed the 
astonishing range of mental ages in a given grade.’ He 
pointed out the fact that real retardation is the holding back 
of capable pupils. He showed that children young for 
their grades are often the retarded children, because they are 
bright enough to be in still higher grades. Finally, he con- 
tended that bright children were not weaklings nor emo- 
tionally’ unstable. 

Woodrow presented many helpful ideas but none more sig- 
nificant than that of the varying rates of development which 
children exhibit—their chronological, physical, pedagogical, 
mental, and social ages. The doctrine was enunciated that 
in these and in other respects the child grows old or matures 
unequally. Mentally a child may be seven years old and 
in that case his mental age is seven. Physically the same 
child may be but five years old and in that case we say 
his physical age is five. From his contacts with his fellows 
—the way he “meets people”—we may estimate his social 
age to be eight. He may have attended school two years 
and thus have the schooling of an eight-year-old child. In 
this case his pedagogical age may be said to be eight. 
Finally, this same child may have actually lived seven and 
one-half years and this would make his chronological age 
seven and one-half. This idea of measuring development 
in terms of ages is an exceedingly fruitful one. 

In this same year a legion of magazine articles and bulle- 
tin reports on intelligence testing was published. The 
Journal of Applied Psychology was particularly active. Ar- 
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ticles appeared in it by the Presseys describing their “cross- 
out” tests and on “A Comparison of Colored and White 
Children by Means of a Group Scale of Intelligence”; by 
Lowell on “A Group Intelligence Scale for Primary Grades,” 
being a collection of exercises from the younger age levels 
of the Binet-Simon scale arranged for group testing; by 
Pintner on “Non-Language Group Intelligence Tests”; by 
Thurstone on “Mental Tests for Prospective Telegraphers” ; 
by Arthur and Woodrow on “An Absolute Intelligence 
Scale”; by Thorndike on “A Standardized Group Examina- 
tion of Intelligence Independent of Language.” ‘This was 
by no means all of the articles even in this one magazine on 
the subject of intelligence tests. Other magazines in this 
remarkable year, although none of them gave such exclusive 
attention to intelligence testing as did the recently estab- 
lished Journal of Applied Psychology, nevertheless con- 
tained in the aggregate far more material on this subject 
than I have space to consider. A number of these articles 
reported the application of the army tests to school children 
and to students in universities. The group intelligence tests 
which had first become available eighteen or twenty months 
. before were eagerly and widely exploited. Most of the 
ideas which have since become more or less common prop- 
erty are to be found in the published writings of ro19. 
Bright children are not getting a square deal. In the first 
place, it was shown that capable children were not being 
identified and properly trained. Terman demonstrated in 
his book already referred to that the bright children rather 
than the dullards are the retardates in our schools. Any 
teacher can verify this in his own class. Get the mental 


t 
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ages of your pupils and you will find a tendency for those 


| who are old mentally—that is, for the capable ones—to be 
_ working in grades appropriate for children of lower mental 


age. On the other hand, you will find that the children 


whose mental ages are low are graded high with reference 
to these ages. 

Facts useful in guidance. In the second place, educational 
and vocational guidance received the support of a number 
of definite and usable facts. For example, the line was 
pretty clearly drawn between those who could and those 
who could not be taught reading and arithmetic. If a child’s 
mental age was not more than one-half of his calendar age 
—in other words, if his intelligence quotient was not more 
than 50—it was shown that it would be quite useless to try 
to teach him reading and arithmetic. Children of even 
higher mentality often fail to profit by the attempts to teach 
them these subjects. An enormous amount of time and 
money is no doubt wasted trying to teach children things 
they can never use. And this, by the way, is an important 
research topic—one on which teachers may work to advan- 
tage. 

The application of this idea of the minimum intelligence 
necessary for success in school work was particularly ap- 
plied in the high school. It was shown—and it has not 
since been contradicted—that if pupils’ intelligence quo- 
tients were below 70 it was useless for them to attempt to 
study Latin or algebra. It was also shown that children 
whose intelligence quotients were below 90 were almost cer- 
tain not to graduate from high school. In connection with 
this fact it was asserted that one-fourth of the children en- 
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rolled in the public schools had less than the degree of men- 
tality required for graduation from high school. With fur- 
ther reference to. facts bearing upon educational and voca- 
tional guidance, it was shown in the writings of 1919, that 
even children of a low degree of mentality can be taught to 
do many useful things. A girl may learn to wash dishes, 
set table, scrub, and do other forms of housework. She 
may be taught to do simple sewing, lace making, rug weav- 
ing, ironing, and sorting clothes. A boy who will never be 
older than seven or eight mentally may nevertheless be 
taught to do housework such as sweeping and polishing, 
laundry work, teaming, using pick and shovel, brush making, 
bench work, and net work. 

Indeed, feeble-minded folks do some things surprisingly 
well. Dr. Charters tells the story of the best saleswoman 
of untrimmed hats in a certain department store. While 
the simple details of this job annoyed her quicker-witted 
fellow workers, this woman found these duties sufficiently 
stimulating for her mentality. By the union of a high de- 
gree of interest in a simple task and industry in the pursuit 
of it she was able to become highly proficient. As we as- 
cend the scale of intelligence, still remaining, however, 
clearly below the level of normal ability the number of 
available gainful occupations becomes surprisingly large. 
The average mentality of street-car motormen and conduc- 
tors has been reported to be represented by an intelligence 
quotient of 84. Express company employees have been 
found to have mental ages as low as ten or eleven years. 
Policemen and firemen—at least such applicants for those 


positions as were tested by Terman—do not appear to aver- | 
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age up to normal intelligence. The same statement may 
doubtless be made concerning some other types of work- 
ers. It is added, moreover, that in some occupations an 
intelligence quotient of over 90 is a positive detriment. In 
the work-a-day world the person whose mental powers ex- 
ceed those appropriate for his job often becomes an agita- 
tor. Moreover, as like as not, he is a poor workman. He 
takes chances. The job offers no legitimate opportunity for 
initiative. It lacks interest for the person of superior in- 
telligence so he tries on his own account to put interest into 
it. He fails to follow the rules of the game and becomes 
unreliable. If he is a motorman he runs around curves 
faster than the rules allow, or experiments with various 
ways of manipulating his controls. 

Thus in 1919 the lines were laid down for most of the 
important researches in the relation of intelligence to voca- 
tional aptitude. In the following year Proctor’s studies 
appeared with their illuminating facts as to the mentality 
required in various occupational groups. The lesson in all 
this for the teacher is wise guidance of occupational choice 
on the part of pupils. Proctor showed that 90 per cent of 
the high-school pupils from whom he had records declared 
their intention to enter professional callings. Since, how-— 
ever, no more than four. per cent of the people in gainful 
occupations in the United States are in the professional class, 
it is clear that a vast number of high-school pupils are going 
to be disappointed. Nevertheless, they are asking for and 
receiving training appropriate for professional life. One 
needs to bear in mind not only that the world’s work calls 
for a great many types of service other than professional, but 
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also that the number of gainful occupations, the number of 
really substantial careers, open to those whose mentality is 
below normal is surprisingly large. We hear much about 


blind-alley jobs, but only a little study discloses the fact | 


that society bestows large rewards upon workers in occu- 
pations where a strong back and a weak intellect are the 
prime requisites. 

Among the conclusions of research workers which were 
reached during the first year or two after the group intelli- 
gence tests arrived, I have referred, in the first place, to the 
fact that gifted children are not being identified and suitably 
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trained. In the second place, I have referred to the disclo- — 


sure of facts vital to educational and vocational guidance. 
Correspondence of mental age with school ability. In the 
third place, it appears to have been definitely established, 


even in the early years of the expansion of intelligence test- _ 


ing, that a child can do satisfactory work in the grade appro- 
priate to his mental age. On this fact rests in great part 
the use of the intelligence tests for purposes of grading and 
classification. The child whose mental age is six can do 
the work of the first grade. If he falls much below the men- 
tal age of six it matters little how many years he may have 
‘lived. He is not ready for first-grade work. The notion 
of promoting children from the kindergarten to the first 
grade solely on the basis of the time that has elapsed since 
their date of birth is sharply questioned. Moreover, if 
children have been properly taught in the first grade they 
can satisfactorily enter upon second grade work at the men- 
tal age of seven years. Similar statements may be made 
with reference to higher grades. 


| 
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| 
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Bright children are not physically weak. In the fourth 


| place, significant evidence was produced as early as 1919 
and confirmed in more recent years that gifted children 
"are quite as likely to be physically strong as are children 
of normal or inferior intelligence. The notion is rather gen- 


erally entertained that capable children are likely to be 
puny. This arises from the old error in virtue of which 
the age of children is left out of account. Do we not find 


the bright child in a class with older children? His gifts 
| tend to bring him into social contacts outside of the class- 
room with those who have lived longer than he. Accord- 
ingly, we grow accustomed to seeing the physically imma- 


ture bright child in the companionship of those who quite 
evidently outrank him in physical strength and maturity. 
The thing to do, of course, is to consider him in compar- 
ison with children of his own age. 

Bright children are socially competent. In the fifth place, 
the notion that bright children are queer or unsocial was 
brought into serious question in the publications of 1919 
and the evidence adduced since then—by Yates, for exam- 
ple—rather definitely negatives this popular conception. 
The idea, therefore, that children may not be placed in the 
grades corresponding to their mental ages because of their 
moral or emotional incompatability with the older children 
with whom they will associate is a belief which rests upon 
no evidence worthy of confidence. These children who 
have shot ahead mentally will, under ordinary circumstances, 
be maladjusted one way or the other. We may either leave 
them with their mental inferiors or put them with their 
physical superiors. Which maladjustment we prefer de- 
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pends largely upon the view we take of the seriousness o1 
physical as opposed to mental incompatibility. Of course, 
the best plan is to place the gifted child with other gifted) 
children who are his equals both mentally and physically.) 
This can only be done in relatively large schools or school) 
systems. 

The conservation of intelligence. In the sixth place, in a/ 
catalogue of the fruitful ideas that were advanced seven } 
or eight years ago we should not omit that of the conserva- 
tion of intelligence. In school as well as in the adult world 
thousands of individuals have greater mentality than their 
work requires. Such individuals are unhappy, discontented, 
and idlers of their time. The boy who is compelled to | 
do tasks far under his powers grows up accustomed to no 
exertion. In school he adapts himself to the plodding pace 
of the class, develops habits of divided attention, of day- 
dreaming, and of “getting by” without effort. 

There is nothing more fundamental in the way of national 
resources than the sum total of available intelligence. The 
assignment of human beings to the jobs of life should be 
carried out with due regard to the degree of intelligence re- 
quired for the work in question. To place a person of low 
_intelligence, whether that person is a school child or an adult 
worker, in a position which requires a higher degree of in- 
telligence is to rob him of the satisfaction of success and to 
engender the habit of failure. On the other hand, to place 
a person of high intelligence in a position which calls for 
lower intelligence tends to weaken the fiber of his moral. 
nature. It is wickedly wasteful of the most precious of hu- 
man possessions. 
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| Gifted children. Finally, and in close relation to the con- 
\servation of intelligence, the knowledge given us in the pub- 
‘Ecations of 1919 was particularly copious on the question 
of gifted children and their treatment. Terman and Whip- 
‘ple contributed much in this connection. They and others 
| gave evidence in support of the following points: (1) That 
teachers do not identify gifted children with anything like 
the certainty with which they select subnormal children; 
(2) that a far better selection may be made on the basis 
of intelligence testing than can be made by teachers’ judg- 
ments; (3) that about one child in ten is “gifted”—namely, 
has an intelligence quotient of 115 or over; (4) that such 
children are not only less likely to be physically weak than 
unselected children but that when given really exacting work 
to do they are also less likely to be snobbish; (5) that in 
teaching such children, drill.and explanation of new topics 
may be cut in half; (6) that with them more applications of 
principles and broader generalizations—that is, larger units 
of instruction—may be employed; and (7) that accord- 
ingly such children—one in ten of them as we find them in 
school—can do twice as much work as is now required in 
elementary-school classes. | 


Such is the record, sketchily reproduced, as I read it for 
the year 1919. I should add too many pages to this chapter 
if I should try to show the development and modification 
of these ideas in more recent years. I am convinced, too, 
that very little of material value for the teacher would be 
included. Some of the ideas expressed during the first year 
or two of group testing have been challenged. Notably 


| 
Bagley has combated in the interest of democracy the belief 
entertained by many of the intelligence testers that the} 
capacity measured by the tests was innate and unalterable.) 
He believes that growth in intelligence is a fact, and he! 
supports his contention with characteristic vigor and ability. | 
This is an important question; but the dangers which ; 
Bagley sees can all be overcome if instead of relying on. 
the intelligence tests to tell the whole story and decide the) 
fate of a child we employ other measures, such as the educa- 
tional tests, and supplement the test results with other ob- 
tainable facts. As I have had occasion to say before, neither 
the intelligence tests nor the educational tests nor both of 
these together give us the whole child. Judgment, expert | 
judgment, will still be needed. This judgment, however, | 
will be helped by the tests. : 
Part of the reason why less important writing is being | 
done on intelligence testing than was the case a few years | 
ago is that these tests have been accepted as a matter of 
course in many schools. They are being used in a routine 
way. Our educational periodicals no longer carry articles 
merely describing some new intelligence test or telling about 
the giving of an intelligence test to school children. Instead 
these periodicals are giving space to reports of investiga- 
tions in which the tests are used as working tools. 
/ Thus the intelligence tests have made possible the study 
of questions which were not possible before. They have 
enabled us to predict probable success, to give more accu- 
rate advice to pupils, and to classify them better for pur- 
poses of instruction. They have permitted us to compare 
methods of teaching and administrative conditions, We can 
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set one group over against another of the same ability, and 
we can thus be sure that the result we secure is reasonably 
free from the influence of the ability of the pupils-~ 

An example will make this clear. In the study which 
Stevenson has made of the effect of size of class upon teach- 
ing, he has first arranged matters (by intelligence testing) 
so that a large class which is to be compared with a small 
class has the same degree of pupil ability. If, then, the 
small class surpasses the large class in achievement, it can- 
not be said that this was because the pupils in the small 
class had more ability. The point is that by this device— 
which would have been practically impossible eight or ten 
years ago—the disturbing effect of one important influence 
is ruled out or allowed for. 

In your work as a classroom teacher you can make good 
use of the intelligence-test scores of all your pupils. These 
scores will tell you, unless there are disturbing influences, 
what you have a right to expect of your pupils in the way 
of accomplishment. You would do well, therefore, to secure 
a few of the best intelligence tests and study them. In 
doing so you will learn much that I could only give here 
in an abstract and uninteresting way. 

Finally, in addition to the uses you can make of these 
tests in an instructional way, there is the use you may make 
of them in studying your pupils and your work with 
them. This is the research idea. If you take this idea 
seriously, you will find that you cannot carry it into effect 
without using the intelligence tests. 

It is obvious, painfully so perhaps, that the foregoing 
chapter does not attempt to give a detailed treatment of 
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intelligence tests. Others have done this far better than ]) 


could do it even if sufficient space were at my disposal. 1 
have merely tried to show in a general way the place that 
intelligence tests ought to assume in your thinking in 
view of certain results which have been secured and of cer- 
tain ideas which have been expressed. For anything more 
far-reaching in the matter of intelligence tests as they 
apply or may be applied in the schools, I should like to refer 
you to a very few books which I am sure you will find sug- 
gestive. I could make the list much longer, but I have my- 
self been bored many times by the formidable bibliographies 
which authors have assembled. I have often thought they 
would be less forbidding—the bibliographies I mean—if 
they were shorter. This one is short but it is good. 


Dickson, V. E. Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. 
Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1923. 231 pp. 

Hines, H. C. Measuring Intelligence. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1923. 146 pp. | 

TERMAN, L. M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 362 pp. 
A guide for the use of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. 

TERMAN, L. M. The Intelligence of School Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 317 pp. 

Wooprow, Hersert. Brightness and Duliness in Children. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919. 322 pp. 


CHAPTER IV 
BETTER TESTING: EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


By the term educational tests I mean tests in the school 
subjects. They are sometimes called pedagogical tests or 
subject-matter tests. I mean tests of handwriting, reading, 
arithmetic, algebra, Latin, and all the various subjects of 
the elementary or secondary curriculum. 

The story of the origin and development of educational 
tests has been too frequently told to justify its repetition 
here. As I have already said, teachers have probably always 
tested their work. The difference between the resources at 
your disposal to-day and those which were available fifteen 
or twenty years ago is merely the difference between high- 
grade instruments and low-grade instruments. 


THE FIRST HANDWRITING SCALE 


A single example will show what is meant by this state- 
ment. Teachers used to rate handwriting—and many teach- 
ers still do so—by giving it a percentage grade. This pupil’s 
writing was marked 68; that pupil’s, 84. What these marks 
meant nobody knew except that the 84 expressed the teach- 
er’s opinion that the second piece of handwriting was better 
than the first. In toro the first handwriting scale made 
its appearance. It was devised by Thorndike and was some- 


times called a graphometer. It consisted of a series of 
167 
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printed samples of handwriting which differed from cach 
other in merit by a uniform amount. The poorest sample’ 
was a mere scrawl artificially produced. It was an attempt) 
at writing, but it was wholly without legibility or form or 
beauty. This sample was called zero. At the other end 
of the scale was a product of the engraver’s art, a specimen) 
as near perfection as could be attained. This was called) 
quality 18. The scale was made up of actual samples of 
children’s writing, and since none was found as poor as 
quality one, two, or three, the usable part of the scale 
began with quality four. 

Now, if you wish to measure a sample of handwriting 
you may do so by sliding it along this scale until you 
reach a specimen on the scale which corresponds in merit. 
to the pupil’s sample of writing. You will then give the; 
pupil’s sample the number of the corresponding specimen on | 
the scale. This, then, is the quality or merit of the pupil’s: 
sample. 

This sort of rating is very much more satisfactory than a 
rating which is based entirely on personal judgment. I am 
reminded of the method used at creameries for measuring 
the cleanness of milk. The same quantity of the milk is 
drawn from each can and filtered through standard filter 
paper. The discoloration of the filter paper is then matched 
against a series of colors which have been previously stan- 
_ dardized. Thus a can of milk may be said to rate at one or 
five or eight in point of cleanness. I am told that before the 
introduction of this system there was always difficulty in 
enforcing the rules of cleanness in the handling of milk. 
An argument could always be made as to whether or not 
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the milk was sufficiently clean. When, however, the plan I 
have just described was introduced the milk told its own 
story, and the rating was at least visible and tangible. 

Some have objected that quality in handwriting is too 
intangible to measure—that an impressionistic or judgment 
rating is of little value. Some have even denied the pos- 
sibility of it. The only point we would make in this connec- 
tion is that the old method of assigning percentage grades 
was quite as impressionistic, quite as much an estimate of 
general merit as that which the scale provides. Very few 
practical teachers have ever raised, in all the controversy 
that has taken place concerning the use of tests and scales, 
the question of their own ability to judge the quality of such 
products as samples of handwriting or drawing or English 
composition. 

It is true that in using the handwriting scale and other 
scales of similar nature the teacher’s personal judgment 
plays an important part. There is, however, this difference. 
The judgment is always capable of being checked against 
something objective, something visible, something tangible, 
something you can carry around in your pocket and not 
merely in your head, something you can show to people— 
to other teachers, to supervisors, to parents and to pupils 
themselves—and finally, something which has the same 
meaning to one person that it has to another. If I say 
that this pupil’s handwriting is of quality 12 on the Thorn- 
dike scale, it is entirely possible for another to verify the 
accuracy of my judgment. But if I say that the same piece 
of handwriting is worth 65 per cent, nobody knows what I 
mean. 
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What I have said as to the superiority of testing by the. 
use of the handwriting scale may be said in general of) 
the superiority of testing by means of other measuring in-/ 
struments. No modern teacher will be without them as a_ 
means for securing “better testing.” Every such teacher” 
owes it to himself to obtain price lists and samples of tests | 
from the publishers of these materials. Almost all the tests | 
now on the market may be secured from one of three pub- / 
lishers, namely, World Book Company, Yonkers, New York; 
The Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois; and the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


\ 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL TESTING 


General to specific. I now propose to show what I think | 
are the most significant tendencies exhibited by the test | 
movement. In the first place, there has been a definite trend | 
from the general to the specific. The first handwriting scales | 
had reference merely to general merit. Somewhat later 
general merit began to be analyzed, and we had analytical 
instruments. The Ayres scale distinguished between ver- 
tical, semi-slant, and full slant writing and was, therefore, 
more analytical than the Thorndike scale for general merit 
which preceded it. Then came the work of Freeman and 
Gray, in which the quality of handwriting was still further 
analyzed into such matters as uniformity of slant, align- 
ment, line quality, and spacing. 

The same development from the general to the specific 
took place in connection wit the measuring of English 
composition. The Hillegas scale gave a series of samples 
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of composition to which were attached numerical values. 
The idea, in other words, was much the same as in the 
| Thorndike handwriting scale. Straightway, however, merit 
in English composition began to be analyzed, and scales be- 
_ gan to be produced in conformity with the analysis. Sev- 
eral samples were exhibited at each step on the scale. 
_ The Harvard-Newton device offered separate scales for nar- 
ration, description, and exposition; and the Willing scale 
distinguished “story value” from merit in matters of form. 

In arithmetic—to mention one more subject—column ad- 
dition as measured by the Courtis Tests (Series B) is a 
general ability. It involves the handling of nine three- 
place numbers in each example. But addition, as Courtis 
was himself one of the first to point out, involves a great 
many specific skills. Accordingly, tests have appeared which 
address themselves to at least some of these skills. The 
analytical tests—those which concern themselves with the 
more specific abilities—came to be called diagnostic tests, 
because they could be used in finding out why the general 
result was unsatisfactory. Thus Monroe’s Diagnostic Test 
in Arithmetic would go further than merely to show a pupil’s 
general adding ability. It would show whether or not he 
knew the fundamental addition combinations and if he did 
not know them which ones were missing from his repertoire. 
It would show whether he had been able satisfactorily to 
make the transfer from fundamental combinations to higher 
decade ! combinations as these are used in column addition. 


It would show by columns of various lengths how far the 


*Here I adopt the terminology of Osburn. A higher decade combination 
is one in which a one-place number is added to a two-place number; for 
example, 12 + 6, 37 +5, etc. 
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child was able to sustain his attention. It would show by” 
simple columns of no great length whether he was able to’ 
carry. | 
Thus a diagnostic test affords a criticism of the general) 
test. The latter is often called a survey test. The point | 
we are making in this connection is that all the original 
tests were survey tests and that among the later tests there ; 
are many analytical ones. Survey tests were useful and h 
they still have important uses. By them we determine | 
whether our classes are up to grade and how they compare | 
with other classes. Some of them are also useful in refer-. 
ence to individual pupils. We find out by a general scale. 
or test what a pupil’s ability is. Then we measure the. 
various subordinate abilities to find out the causes of such | 
lack of general ability as the first testing may have revealed. | 
Simplification. In the second place, there has been a de- | 
cided trend among test makers in the direction of simplify- 
ing tests. The influence of some of the techniques em- 
ployed in the group intelligence tests began to be felt as 
soon as these tests made their appearance. For example, 
instead of asking a pupil to work a problem in arithmetic 
and set down the answer, an author of a test may give him 
four or five choices of answers, one of which is correct. The 
pupil is merely required to underline the correct answer. 
Again, in a geography test three or four reasons may be 
_ given for a phenomenon with the requirement that the pupil 
select the best reason. He may exhibit his knowledge of 
English construction not by writing an essay but by filling 
in blanks with the proper words. He may show his ability 
to read a given sentence by crossing out the word which 


| 
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does not belong to it. His knowledge of facts in almost any 
subject may be exhibited by the accuracy with which he 


detects true and false statements. In all these cases the an- 


swer is indicated by a word or a letter or a mark and these 
words, letters, or marks are made in a definite place. This 
exact location permits a mechanical device to be used in 
rating the papers. Either a stencil may be made with aper- 
tures exactly over the location of the correct response or, 
by arranging the test items so that the responses come 
in columns, a matching device may be used. Thus the rat- 
ing of pupils’ answer papers is made much more accurate 
and is accomplished much more rapidly. 

One reason why simplicity is necessary. This development 
toward simplicity in giving and scoring tests is necessary. 
In my opinion it is the teacher and not the supervisor who 
should give the tests. These instruments are applied be- 
cause it is believed that teaching will be improved through 
better understanding of the abilities and disabilities of 
pupils. It is clear, however, that the tests themselves teach 
very little—that is, they teach the children very little. It 
is a mistake to think of them as teaching devices. They 
are measuring instruments, and they fulfill their purpose 
when they register accurately the conditions of the moment. 
If, therefore, teaching is to be improved, it is the teacher 
who must accomplish this; and if the teaching is to be im- 
proved through the light thrown upon conditions by the 
tests, the teacher, and not somebody else, should give the 
tests. The maximum information derivable for teaching 
purposes and convertible into teaching efficiency will be 
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secured when the agent of instruction, namely, the teacher, |» 
handles the tests and rates them. 

While I am on this topic, I want to urge the giving of) 
tests by teachers on another ground—the ground, namely, | 
that it is the teacher’s right to do so. It is your job and I 
you should insist on exercising it. I do not mean that © 
tests given for administrative purposes are not properly i 
given by some one in supervisory authority. If the pur- 

_pose is to check upon your work—and every good teacher 
should welcome this—then some one else must do the test- | 
ing. If the purpose is the general survey purpose—com- 
parison of class with class, school with school, etc.—either | 
the teacher or a representative of the superintendent’s of- 
fice may give the tests. In this case, if the teacher does the — 
testing, he is in fact acting for the superintendent. But if — 
testing is to form the basis of better teaching—and it gen- 
erally should—then the teacher must be the tester. If you 
permit any one else to do this work, you weaken your author- 
ity and your position. Moreover, the teaching which is sup- 
posed to be benefited will be feebly affected. 

This means that you must be able to give the tests and 
to give them well. Remember that it is far more important 
that a job be done, and done right, than that a particular 
person should do it. If you are unequal to this task or 
indifferent to it, some one else should, and very likely will, 
‘take your place. 

The testing program. In the third place, just as we have 
a movement from the general to the specific in testing, so 
we have a movement from the general to the still more gen- 
eral. Instead of giving an arithmetic test or a reading test 
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or a spelling test, we are giving batteries of tests. In many 
school systems a test in a single subject has been given 
over a series of years. “Campaign” methods have been em- 
ployed to stimulate both teachers and pupils in the particular 
subject. Such a school is bound to be developed in a one- 
sided way. It is better to adopt a well-rounded testing pro- 
gram. By such a program the general level of school abili- 
ties will be improved, and one set of abilities will not be 
emphasized at the expense of others. 

A simple example of the battery of tests is the so-called 
“Second-Grade Achievement Tests,” by Dr. Luella C. Pres- 
sey. This test offers in a single leaflet a close approximation 
to the course of study of the second grade. It measures 
achievement in spelling, arithmetic, reading, and vocabulary 
as applicable to that grade. Another example of the battery 
idea is the Lippincott-Chapman Classroom Products Sur- 
vey Test. This has the advantage of being applicable to a 
series of grades and, therefore, of affording data which can 
be used for purposes of regrading pupils. This battery 
consists of tests in (1) arithmetic fundamentals, (2) read- 
ing a continuous passage, (3) arithmetic problems, and (4) 
reading selections. 

The Illinois Examination is a battery with a little dif- 
ferent idea. It comprises tests of the two most fundamental 
elementary-school subjects, namely, reading and arithmetic, 
together with an intelligence test. The significance of com- 
bining the intelligence test with the subject-matter tests 
will be discussed later. One other battery should be men- 
tioned, namely, the Stanford Achievement Test. It repre- 
sents the test maker at about the highest point he has 
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reached. As the name implies, it has to do entirely with 
the achievement of pupils in the different school subjects. H 
Its usefulness will, in my judgment, be considerably en- i 
hanced if a good intelligence test is given with it. For ) 
grades above the third, this battery of tests includes not ) 
only reading and arithmetic (two or three phases of each) | 
but also nature study, history and literature, language f 
usage and dictation. | 
Manufacture and sale of tests. In the fourth place, a de- | 
velopment has taken place in the production and distribu- 
tion of test materials. Up to 1919 tests were published for — 
the most part by their authors. They were printed by any- 
one whom the author could get to undertake the job. The 
author usually sold the tests either personally or through an 
institution with which he might be connected. He was gen- | 
erally a research man and after the test had been brought — 
out he was likely to become interested in something else. In 
other words, the marketing of his tests was unlikely to oc- 
cupy much of his attention. The result was that the testing 
instruments were printed in all kinds of ways—many of 
them poorly—and on various sizes and shapes of paper. 
When the first edition was exhausted, it was often difficult 
to bring out a second edition. Those who ordered tests 
frequently had to wait long for deliveries. Moreover, if 
they wanted several tests they were obliged to order them 
from several different persons or institutions. 

All this is very much better handled now. In 1919 the 
commercial houses began to take over the manufacture and 
distribution of tests and scales. The demand for these in- 
struments had grown so great that the production facilities 
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| at the disposal of individual authors could not keep up 
| with it. The result has been an improvement in every par- 
| ticular except price. The publishers have secured expert 
service, and this service is utilized not only in shaping up 
material according to the best prevailing practice but also 
_ in giving advice to those who use the tests. The numerous 
_ izes of tests have been reduced practically to two. Direc- 
tions and lists of acceptable answers have been printed and 
distributed with the tests. Stencils and tables for handling 
the scores, record sheets, and the norms pertaining to the 
tests have likewise been assembled and issued in acceptable 
form. Moreover, one no longer has to send to a half dozen 
places in order to obtain as many different tests. On the 
whole, therefore, the taking over of this business by the com- 
mercial houses has benefited the testing movement. 

Critical matters. In the fifth place, with the development 
of the test movement the demand for an ever-increasing 
critical evaluation of the tests as measuring instruments has 
become apparent. The test-makers in seeking to meet this 
demand have distinguished several characteristics which a 
good test should exemplify. Chief among these is the valid- 
ity of the test. This term “validity” is a technical word 
representing the idea of the general worth or merit of the test 
as a measuring instrument applicable to the thing with 
which it is concerned. According to this conception, a read- 
ing test has high validity when it measures the thing we call 
ability to read. Clearly, in order to establish the validity of 
a test it is necessary to have some measure of the trait in 
question with which the test’s results may be compared. 
This is a good deal like lifting one’s self by one’s boot 
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straps. We devise a reading test and then we must have a 


test of reading with which to compare it. Progress in valida- 


tion, however, may be made by securing for a limited num- 
ber of pupils an exhaustive record of their reading ability 
—a record to which not only several standardized tests of 
reading may contribute but also informal tests, results of 
interviews, and opinions of teachers. By dint of much labor 


a very acceptable estimate of the reading ability of each of — 


these children may thus be secured. These data, with the 
basis upon which they rest, may be called the criterion. 
This criterion is a standard of reference for the new test 
whose validity we are about to determine. 

Having thus set up a criterion, we now determine the 


validity of the test or scale with which we are concerned by | 


finding out the extent to which it tells the same story as the 
criterion. The criterion, as you will readily see, has been 
secured at great effort. It may have required many hun- 
dreds of hours of labor to attain it. If now we give the 
new test to the same children and if we secure the same 
result, or nearly the same result, as we did by the laborious 
method of setting up the criterion, then our test is valid. It 
is a good reading test. It measures the thing it purports 
to measure. Moreover, it can be given quickly and cheaply 
in comparison with the methods thought to be necessary in 
setting up the criterion, 

A test may be valid within limits and have very little 
validity outside of these limits. The author, in simple jus- 
tice, should state accurately the range of educational or 
mental functions for which the test is claimed to be valid. 


A certain instrument may be called a history test, but if it 
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relates to the Colonial period it can be valid only with 
reference to that period. Similarly a set of exercises may 
be called a reading test, yet it may address itself only to 
one or two phases of reading ability, such as oral reading or 
the ability to read a paragraph silently and pick out its 
main idea, or the ability to give the meaning of words. 
Again, a test may be valid only for children of certain ages 
or grades. You are entitled to know what a test is good 
for, and the most important consideration is its validity. 

Another way in which authors have sought to improve 
their tests is in respect to reliability. Like validity, relia- 
bility has become a technical term. It means the accuracy 
with which the test measures. If we give a test twice to the 
same group of pupils—or, better still, if we give two equally 
difficult forms of the same test—and obtain the same or 
nearly the same scores on these two occasions, we may say 
that the test is reliable. It yields the same result each 
time it is administered to the same group. Since no test 
can very well measure what it attempts to measure unless 
it does so with accuracy, we may say that any test which is 
highly valid is also highly reliable. The opposite, however, 
is not necessarily true. A test upon repeated use with the 
same pupils may yield,the same results without these results 
being truly indicative of the ability which we are seeking to 
measure. ‘This has sometimes turned out to be the case. 
For example, the Trabue Language Tests yield much the 
same score with the same individuals on different occasions. 
They do not, however, afford a good measure of language 
ability, unless we give a very special definition to the term 
“language ability.” 
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Both validity and reliability are essential characteristics 
of a good test, but validity takes precedence over reliability. 
A test must measure the thing it purports to measure, or its | 
accuracy is worthless. No one is interested in the precision | 
with which a test measures something other than what it is | 
intended to measure. 

Transmuting test scores. In the sixth place, the users of 
tests, as well as the makers of them, have derived from | 
the test scores certain measures which have greater value | 
for school purposes than have the test scores themselves. | 
One of the reasons why the test scores as at first obtained 
—the raw scores, as they are called—are of limited value 
is that the units in which they are expressed have such 
different meanings and such different values. For example, 
one in the Courtis Arithmetic Test in addition means an 
example of 27 digits summed correctly; in the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test one means a word read in a minute; in the 
Ayres Spelling Scale, ove means a word spelled correctly; 
while in the Thorndike Handwriting Scale one means one- 
eighteenth of the range of ability in handwriting. The result 
is that a raw score has no meaning except with reference 
_to the particular test and the units associated with it. A 
score of 25 would be very high as a comprehension score 
on the Monroe Silent Reading Test. It would be a very low 
score in rate of reading according to the same test. It would 
be equal to about the fifth-grade standard if it was obtained 
from the Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Test 
(United States). It would mean no more than third-grade 
ability if it referred to the Illinois General Intelligence Scale 
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: and no more than second-grade ability if it referred to the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale. 

_ Grade scores. It is clear that if a given number may 
have all these different meanings, we need some way to 
| bring out these meanings. I have suggested the grade score 
as a basis for rendering raw scores comparable. One will 
then be the step from one school grade to the next and all 
test scores, no matter what their original units may be, will 
be converted into grade units. This method, by affording a 
common unit, at once provides a universal basis of scoring. 
We are no longer obliged to guess at the meaning of a score 
of 21 on Test II of Monroe’s Silent Reading Test or the 
meaning of a score of 60 on the Ayres Handwriting Scale. 
We say that the one is 7 and the other 8, meaning that the 
one corresponds to the beginning of Grade VII and the 
other to the beginning of Grade VIII. Thus we may trans- 
mute raw scores of different and often obscure meanings 
into scores having a common, an obvious, and a practical 
meaning. 

All we need for this purpose is the grade norms published 
with each test together with a statement of the time of 
year at which the testing which led to the norms was done. 
The time of year is required in order that we may adjust 
the norms to what they would be at the beginning of each 
grade. Consider Table XI, on the following page, which 
has been constructed to show for a few tests the norms 
adjusted to the beginning of each grade. 

Now consider the case of a pupil who scores g in the 
addition part of the Courtis Test, 60 on the Buckingham 
Problem Test, 175 in rate and 92 in comprehension on the 


\ 
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Courtis Silent Reading Test, 50 in rate and 60 in quality) 
on the Ayres Handwriting Scale, and 75 in story value and) 
5 in form on the Willing Composition Scale. By using) 
Table XI we may convert these eight measures into grade! 
scores. Let us consider the school year as made up of ten’ 
months. Accordingly, the score of 9 in addition, lying as 
it does 5/6 of the way from 8, the score for the beginning of | 


TABLE XI. GRADE NORMS ON CERTAIN TESTS ADJUSTED 
TO THE BEGINNING OF EACH YEAR 


Courtis ’ Courtis Ayres Willing 
Arith- |Bucking-| Silent Reading Handwriting Composition 
Grade metic, ham 
2 Attempts | Problem 


mAddé). Test | nate | Comme’! tate | Quality) Soy | gous 
Vill ree, 82 ote oe a 60 47.8 4.4 
Vil 10.3 68 IQ 95 43 56 75 5.1 
VI 9.2 63 168 93 67 52 TLE 6.3 
V 8.0 53 145 89 59 48 63.4 8.8 
IV 6.2 42 113 8 48 44 50.1 14.6 
Til 253 32 84 59 36 40 oe wake 


Grade V, toward 9.2, the score for the beginning of Grade 
VI, may be recorded as 5.8. This means that the score of 
9 places the child in the eighth month of the fifth school 
year. From another point of view, this score, 5.8, means 
fifth grade and 8/1o of the way toward sixth grade. Simi- 
~ larly the raw score of 60 on the Buckingham Problem Test 
yields a grade score of 5.7, and the raw score of 175 in 
rate on the Courtis Silent Reading Test yields a grade score 
of 6.3. The complete transversion of the eight scores to 
which we are referring is given in Table XII. I suggest that 
you verify the figures in the last column of this table. 
Observe now that since all the grade scores mean the 
same thing, we can obtain their average. We could not do 
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‘this when the units were all different. In getting an average 
of several items, one has to add the items and, as everybody 
| knows, one cannot add things unless they have the same 
units. For example, one cannot add 9 addition examples to 
00 units of problem-solving ability, nor these in turn to 175 
words read per minute. But grade scores in as many tests 


TABLE XII. RAw ScoRES AND GRADE SCORE EQUIVALENTS 


Test Raw Score | Grade Score 


Courtis Addition 


Comprehension 
Ayres Handwriting: 
Rate 
Quality 
Willing Composition: 
Story value 


Average (unweighted) . 


as are provided with standards may be combined into an 
average or general grade score. The pupil whose scores are 
given in Table XII earned an average grade score of 6.2. 
This means that the pupil performed, on the average, some- 
what better than might be expected of a pupil beginning the 
sixth grade. If we desire to look more closely into the 


* The assumption here is that the abilities covered by the different tests 
are equally important. This is probably not in reality the case. Very 
likely rate of handwriting is of less importance than story value in compo- 
sition. Both may be less important than comprehension of silent reading. 
The reader may weight the grade scores according to his judgment. When 
this is done an average may be obtained. This idea of weighting is quite 
independent of the idea of transmutation. 
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performance of the pupil we may compare his success in one’ 
subject with his success in another by inspecting the grade: 
scores. We cannot do it by inspecting the raw scores.' 
Notice that a raw score of 5 in form on the Willing Com-| 
position Scale is a better score than 92 in comprehension | 


es Courtis Silent ee Willing 
Grade |Courtis Reading een Comp ositio 
Score JAddition veaen aes Rate aan Form 
pension . (Errors) 


FIGURE 3. Pupit’s GRAPH, DATA FROM TaBLE XII 


on the Courtis Silent Reading Test, and better than 175 
_in rate on the same test. The grade scores bring out the 
true condition. According to them this pupil is particularly 
slow in handwriting, but the quality of his writing is ex- 
ceedingly high. His composition work is especially good 
and his arithmetic work fair. In reading his rate is more 
meritorious than his comprehension. 

Many attempts have been made by various writers to 
show test records in graphic form. The grade score tran- 
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version lends itself very well to this sort of thing. Con- 
sider, for example, Figure 3 which exhibits a graph e the 
same pupil’s scores. 
_ Agescores. I have illustrated by the grade score one type 
of change which we may make in test scores in order to give 
them greater usefulness. There are many other ways of 
accomplishing this purpose. One of these ways is to 
change the test scores into age scores. This is done by 
somewhat the same process as I have described above with 
reference to grade scores. For example, a rate score of 
160 on the Monroe Silent Reading Test (Revised) is the 
score appropriate to a pupil just twelve years of age. A 
score of 44 on the General Survey Test in Arithmetic by 
the same author is likewise typical of a twelve-year-old child. 
Accordingly, the changing of these test scores to the age- 
score basis will represent them both by twelve. 
Theoretically the age score is superior to the grade score. 
It is also more useful when we wish to combine educational 
tests with intelligence tests. This arises from the fact that 
the makers of intelligence tests have, for the most part, con- 
verted their scores into ages, that is, into “mental ages.” 
There are, however, certain practical difficulties in connec- 
tion with the age score. In the first place, an accurate age 
score is hard to obtain. This is especially true for school 
children below the age of nine and above the age of 
thirteen. Not all of the former are in schools, and many 
of those who are in school have not yet reached the grades 
to which educational tests are usually applied. They are 
likely to be stupid children and if they were tested they 
would bring down the scores. Since they are not tested 
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the scores obtained for these ages are ‘too high. They are 
obtained from the brighter children who are in school and | 
who have reached the grade to which the test is given. | 

On the other hand, age scores for children above the age 
of thirteen are too low. Indeed some of the brightest | 
twelve- and thirteen-year-old children are through the ele- 
mentary school, and a goodly proportion of the more com- | 
petent fourteen-year-old children have certainly finished 
school. It is very difficult to give the tests to children out- 
side the elementary school. It is not sufficient to follow the 
pupils into the high school for a great many of them, after | 
leaving the elementary school, do not enter high school. 
Accordingly, since, in the testing, many of the more capable 
children must of necessity be left out of account, the age 
standards derived from the rest of the pupils are manifestly 
too low. 

No small effort has been made by investigators to over- 
come this difficulty of securing accurate age standards in 
educational tests. The result, however, has not been wholly 
satisfactory. It has been necessary for them to make cer- 
tain assumptions as to growth in ability in the earlier and 
later years of the elementary-school period, and these as- 
~ sumptions hold true only in a rough way. 

There is another practical difficulty. The uses to which 
you as teachers will want to put these tests are not directly 
served by the age standards. What you want to know 
concerning a pupil is whether or not he is up to grade. 
If he is not, you want to know to what grade his ability 
corresponds. One of the major uses of tests is for the better 
grading of pupils. If raw scores are transmuted into age 
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| 

| scores, then age scores must in turn be transmuted into grade 

: scores before the desired objective is reached. Each added 

step makes the final determination less accurate. For ex- 
ample, if you find that one of your pupils reads at the rate 
of 160 words a minute and if you are given the fact that 
this is equivalent to the average performance of a twelve- 
year-old child you must still answer the question, To what 
grade does the average twelve-year-old child belong? Now 
a twelve-year-old child may appropriately be either in the 
sixth or seventh grade. If he is exactly twelve he is, so to 
speak, in-between—something like the upper sixth grade or 
the lower seventh. But this is only an average. Many 
twelve-year-old children are in the fourth or fifth grade, 
and some have passed through the eighth. You have already 
dealt with one average when you have changed the test 
scores into age scores. This is, however, unavoidable; and, 
I may add, one has to do it in the changing of test scores to 
grade scores. But why should another average be piled on 
the first? It would be better—if you want to interpret test 
scores in terms of grades—to go at once to the grade 
equivalents. You will then be using but one average, 
namely, the average score appropriate to the beginning of 
a grade. 

The Detroit plan. A very sensible way of transmuting raw 
scores into measures and suggestions which the teacher can 
use was devised by Dr. S. A. Courtis for use in Detroit. 
According to this plan the teacher divides the pupils into 
five groups according to their test scores. These five groups 
are adjusted to the grade in question. Accordingly, the De- 
troit plan is essentially a grade-score transmutation. It goes 
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further, however, for it has something to say about the’ 
treatment of pupils above and below standard. Suppose, for) 
example, a standardized spelling test of 50 words is given’ 
to a certain sixth grade consisting of 34 pupils. According | 
to the Detroit plan, the pupils who had perfect papers would | 
be put in Group I; those who had one to three words wrong, 
in Group II; those who had four to nine words wrong, in| 
Group III; those who had ten to eighteen words wrong, in 
Group IV; and those who had more than eighteen words 
wrong, in Group V. Now suppose that in this class of 34 
pupils the number of pupils in each group was as follows: 


Group , Number of Pupils 


I 9 
Il I2 
Til 

IV 

Vv 


A system of weights is now adopted, Group I being given a 
weight of 10; Group II, 9; Group III, 7; Group IV, 4; and 
Group V, o. If it were not desirable to compare one class 
with another, each pupil in Group I might thus ear 10 
- points for the class. Each pupil in Group II might similarly 
earn 9 points, etc. But the class-to-class comparison is 
important. Accordingly, the number of pupils in each group 
is converted into a per cent of the entire class. Thus in 
the sixth grade referred to, the nine pupils in Group I con- 
stitute 26 per cent of the entire class of thirty-four. The 
twelve pupils in Group II are 35 per cent of the class; 
and so on. 


CHILDREN OF STANDARD ABILITY | No.| % | Weight |Points 
Group} (0 mistakes, or perfect papers) | 
_ I jThomas = Jacob Alice H, 9 
Paul Ella George 

Helen Mary Charles P. 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM REGULAR 
Work Witt FurRNIsH SUFFI- 
CIENT DRILL 


260 


re I 2. 3 
oar Pp Harold Horace Adam 12 


Kate B. James Inez 
Ruth Gertrude John J. 
William R. Edith 

William A. 


CHILDREN IN NEED oF THOROUGH 
Dritt 


315 


—E EEE 


8 


Grou 4 6 
aay Charles K. Patrick Alice M. 5 
9 


105 


7 
Elizabeth 
Jane 


CHILDREN WHo NEED SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION AND EXTRA DRILL 
be) 13 16 
Group Kate L. John S. 
IV II 14 17 
Mildred 
12 15 18 
Florence 


48 


ns | $$ | 


CHILDREN FOR WHOM SOME SPE- 
CIAL ADJUSTMENT OF WORK 
Must Bre Mabe 

(Record here all scores larger than} 4 

those above) 

Henry 19 wrong Roger 24 wrong 

Mabel 19 wrong Orville 26 wrong 


Totals 34 


Group 
Vv 


——___. EE a em 


Ficure 4. THE Dretroir CLass RECORD SHEET IN SPELLING 
189 
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Finally, the per cent of the class in Group I is multiplied 
by the weight attached to Group I, namely, 10. This yields | 
260 points toward the class score. Similarly the 35 per cent} 
of the pupils in Group II is multiplied by 9, the weight at- h 
tached to Group II; and this yields 315 toward the class 
score. The situation is shown in full in Figure 4, page 189. | 

Observe that according to Figure 4, Thomas, Paul, Helen, | 
and six other pupils are in Group I. They had perfect 
papers. Note also that in Group II, Harold and three others 
had one word wrong, that Horace and four others had two 
words wrong, and that Adam and two others had three words | 
wrong. The notation in connection with this group is: “chil- 
dren for whom regular work will furnish sufficient drill.” 
In other words, the teacher is not expected to do individual 
work with these children. The pupils in Group III got 
from four to nine words wrong. Charles K. had four wrong; 
Patrick had six wrong; and the other three had seven or 
eight words wrong. These children are “in need of thorough 
drill.’ Mildred, Kate L., Florence, and John S., in Group 
IV, had eleven, thirteen, fifteen, and sixteen words wrong 
respectively. According to the record sheet they “need 
special attention and extra drill.” Finally, the four children 
'in Group V require some special adjustment of work. 

According to Figure 4, the class score on this spelling 
test was 728. The highest possible score would be 1,000. 
This would occur when all the children—that is, 100 per 
cent of them—were in Group I. 

Not only does the Detroit plan present interesting sug- 
gestions for grouping children and for applying remedies, 
but it also permits a comparison among classes and between 
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| ee R 95 or 
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subjects. Figure 5 shows the way the record sheet is ad 
justed to the reporting of handwriting. In this record shee’ 
the reference is to the Ayres Handwriting Scale. R stands) 
for rate—that is, letters written per minute—and Q for 
quality or merit as measured by the Ayres scale. Observe 
that a pupil may have his name entered in Group I under! 
three conditions. If his rate of writing is between 65 and 
84 letters per minute with a quality of 80, he appears in the 
first division of Group I. If his rate is more rapid his 
quality need not be so high, and he appears in the second or 
third division of Group I. The names of the children are: 
written under the particular rate and quality to which they 
belong. 

Notice that the teacher’s attention is called to the needs 
of the children who fall into each group. Finally, note that 
the weights attached to each group are the same as in the 
case of spelling. Tf, therefore, the same per cents of the 
children fall in each group the class scores will be the same. 
Again the greatest possible score is 1,000. This means not 
only that classes may be compared in the same subject but 
also that comparison may be made between subjects. A 
class score of 728 has the same meaning for any subject or 
- any grade. 

Limitation of training. Another idea which has been de- 
veloped along with the measurement movement is the idea 
of the limitation of training. Consider the subject of hand- 
writing. Here is an important skill—important in the sense 
that society demands it universally. The school cannot evade 
this demand. Yet it is certain that a pupil may spend too 
much time in practicing writing and be expected to show a 
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| proficiency in it which is out of all relation to its social value. 
This is precisely what happened in earlier days. Writing 
‘was taught with great effort and with great expenditure of 
| ‘ime. Moreover, every child, no matter how well he could 
write, continued to try to improve his writing to an indef- 
inite degree. 

When, however, the writing scales came upon the scene, 
the question was raised, How well does a child need to 
write? It was found that writing of Quality 12 on the 
Thorndike scale (about Quality 65 on the Ayres scale) was 
as legible as handwriting can be. Now, Quality 12 is not 
as pretty as Quality 13 and much less so than Quality 16 
or 17. But the amount of school time necessary to secure, 
even from a few pupils, writing of these higher qualities was 
very great without producing a result which was any more 
easily read. If the purpose of handwriting is to be read 
and if, as may reasonably be maintained, other matters of 
quality are relatively unimportant, then it becomes the duty 
of the school to see that the desired quality is secured. But 
when this quality is secured, additional time spent in secur- 
ing higher quality is not economically spent. It is better to 
devote time and effort to something else more valuable for 
the child than added quality of handwriting. 

The handwriting scales have also been used to find out 
from people who employ writers the degree of merit in 
penmanship which they require. It has been found that 
for almost every purpose a quality of 60 on the Ayres 
scale, about 11 on the Thorndike scale, is all that society 
is demanding. In other words, society does not appear to 
be requiring writing even of maximum legibility. If, then, 
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through the instrumentality of the handwriting scales we) 
find that civil-service examiners, mail-order houses, and 
people in general in handling their personal affairs require’ 
no more than a specific degree of merit, why should the! 
school be called upon laboriously to develop a greater degree’ 
of merit? Why the endless copy-book practice or, more’ 
recently, the equally endless push-and-pull exercises and 
rhythmic formation of compact ovals? 

Here then we have a project; or, as the Dalton school 
calls it, a contract. The pupil with full knowledge of 
what various qualities of handwriting are—for he has before | 
him the handwriting scale—contracts to attain a perfectly 
definite goal, which in respect to quality of handwriting 
meets every reasonable need. Quality 60 on the Ayres 
scale is reached by the average pupil toward the end of the 
sixth grade or at the beginning of the seventh. Unques- 
tionably, with this objective definitely in view, the required 
quality can be secured even earlier in the school course. 

As in the case of handwriting, so in the case of arith- 
metic, with reliable instruments of measurement we may 
with some certainty ascertain the degree of skill required to 
_ meet the needs of life. I am sure that many schools are 
continuing to spend time on arithmetic beyond any need 
which the pupils are likely to have for the subject. Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s study comes to mind. He showed that 
adults have relatively little need for performing operations 
other than those with whole numbers and fractions of small 
denominators. Even within the realm of whole numbers, a 
high degree of skill such as is manifested in rapid calcula- 
tion is not ordinarily demanded. Now that we have stand- 
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ards in arithmetic, it is entirely possible to attain an accu- 
rate statement of the degree of skill customarily demanded 
by society. The present eighth-grade standard according 
ty the Courtis Arithmetic Test includes the adding of 
twelve examples of nine three-digit figures in eight minutes 
with 85 per cent accuracy. This ability is secured by the 
average pupil. There is nothing to indicate that the school 
is justified in attempting to develop greater skill than this 
in addition. When pupils have met this standard they may 
rightly be expected to devote their time to matters more 
important than a higher degree of adding ability. 

Thus the standards based on educational tests reduce ef- 
fort and release energy. They permit a pupil to devote more 
time to work of greater value to him than additional practice 
in writing or drill in arithmetic. What I have just said 
offers an illuminating commentary upon the idea that stand- 
ards formalize education. It turns out that at least one use 
to which standards can be put is to limit training in the 
formal subjects and to release time and energy for higher 
uses. 

The limitation of training, however, does not always ap- 
ply. There are some lines of school work concerning which 
our standards for the various grades or even for social uses 
do not permit us to assign an upper limit of desirability. 
The standard in reading, for example, for elementary-school 
graduates on material of about sixth-grade difficulty is ap- 
proximately 250 words per minute with an 80 per cent 
accuracy of reproduction. Nevertheless, we are justified in 
attempting to raise these standards. The standards are, in 
this case, points of departure rather than stopping places. 
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Moreover, there is abundant evidence to show that raising, 
these standards is not difficult. Rapid reading with a high 
degree of comprehension is so distinctly an advantage both 
to the child and to the adult that we cannot, as in the case 
of handwriting, set a limit beyond which it is undesirable to. 
go. If we could teach children to read twice as fast as they 
now do and at the same time teach them to comprehend their 
reading better than they now do, we should increase enor- 
mously their success in high school and their resourcefulness 
in life. 


CONCLUSION 


I have not sought in this chapter to give many details 
about educational tests. In Chapters VII, VIII, and IX I 
shall have something much more specific to say about the 
use you can make of tests. There are a number of books 
which present much more information about particular tests 
than I can give in the space at my disposal. You should 
have a few books on testing. You should also obtain samples 
of the tests which cover your field of interest. Write to the 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, and to the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
for catalogues. From these make your selection. If you are 
in doubt write a letter of inquiry to either of these com- 
- panies. Both of them maintain expert service and they will 
gladly answer your questions. For the Courtis tests address 
Courtis Standard Tests, 1807 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit, Michigan. For the tests published by Teachers Col- 
lege address the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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You will find the following books useful. Two or three 
of them should be in every teacher’s library. McCall’s book 
ts rather advanced, but it is too good to leave out. Most of 
these books devote space to intelligence tests as well as 
educational tests. 
tSILLILAND, A. R. and JorpANn, R. H. Educational Measure- 

ments and the Classroom Teacher, New York: The Century 
Company, 1924. 269 pp. 

Grecory, C. A. Fundamentals of Educational Measurement. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1922. 382 pp. 
McCatt, W. A. How to Measure in Education. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1922. 416 pp. 

Monroe, W. S. Measuring the Results of Teaching. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 297 pp. 

PINTNER, R. Intelligence Testing. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1923. 406 pp. 

Pressey, S. L. and Pressey, L. C. Introduction to the Use of 
Standard Tests. Yonkers, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1922. 263 pp. 

Trapur, M. R. Measuring Results in Education. New York: 
American Book Company, 1924. 486 pp. 


CHAPTER V 


COMBINING INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIONAL 
TESTS 


THE next step in better testing was taken when intelli- 
gence and subject-matter tests were given to the same child. 
The intelligence test told us what he could learn, the subject- 
matter test told us what he dad learned. What was more 
natural than to bring these two facts together? 

In any estimate of the success of teaching, a knowledge 
of the fundamental ability upon which successful learning 
depends is essential. It is astonishing how many sup- 
posedly important things in education turn out to be rela- 
tively immaterial. One investigator after another—I am 
thinking particularly of J. M. Rice, but there are others— 
has shown the relative unimportance of the course of study, 
the time devoted to a subject, the textbook used, the size of 
class, and the ability of the teacher. It is not so much 
that these things ought not to matter as it is that they are so 
handled that they do not matter. In this connection Courtis 
says that “the combined effect of all these is but one-half to 
one-tenth that of a single other factor—the individual dif- 
ferences in the native ability of children.” He finds native 
ability to be “the great determining factor” and declares that 
school wos is exetywhele inefficient, because this factor i is 
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increased, not by getting better schoolhouses, equipment, 
and textbooks, nor by devoting more time to teaching and 
drill, but by making for each child an individual adjustment 
yased on measured need. 

If the native ability of the pupil is so essential and if 
efficient teaching depends upon knowledge of it and action 
in conformity with it, then any means at the disposal of the 
school for determining, even with a considerable margin of 
error, what this native ability is, should be made welcome 
and utilized for all it is worth. The intelligence tests pur- 
port to give us an approximation to a measure of the ability — 
of every individual pupil. 

The subject-matter test when unsupported by intelli- 
gence testing only tells us where the child is in reference to 
an average obtained from a large number of children. The 
author publishes an average for each grade or for each age. 
These averages are the standards for the test in question, 
and this is why it is called a standardized test. The stand- 
ards are sometimes called norms. Thus the fifth-grade norm 
for the Burgess Reading Test enables us to compare with 
some satisfaction the work of a given fifth grade with the 
work of fifth grades in general. 

Even here great injustice is often done to teachers, be- 
cause some fifth grades are not so capable as the average 
ifth grade. When, however, we take individual pupils into 
account, the comparison of their scores with the grade 
10rms does not help us so much as a comparison of their 
rchievement with their intelligence. The teacher is con- 
serned with individual pupils. This is fundamental. Sur- 
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made in order that these conditions may be improved? And | 
what other basis is there for improving general conditions — 
than the improvement of Tom, and Dick, and Harry, of | 
Mary, and Susan, and Jane? 

The subject-matter test is insufficient. It has often_ 
worked grave injustice both to pupils and teachers. A | 
child whose score is below the grade norm may have done | 
well according to his lights—may have done far better than — 
another who with greater powers failed to live up to them, | 
yet secured a higher score. 


A STANDARD FOR EVERY PUPIL 


Evidently what we need is a standard for every pupil. — 
Nature has made each child a separate entity. She has | 
mixed the elements in him according to an individual for- | 
mula and has given him possibilities which are essentially © 
personal. A characteristic pattern has been sketched for 
him, and it is the task of the school to fill in the outlines 
and bring out the colors. The more the teacher knows about 
these abilities and aptitudes the more successful he will be. 
The teacher needs to know how fast and how accurately the 
- pupil should be able to add, how rapidly and with what un- 
derstanding he should be able to read, how hard the words © 
are which he should be able to spell, and with what skill he 
should be able to use his mother tongue. 

Now if, as I have indicated, the ability to learn these 
things is a matter of intelligence, is it not clear that we must 
seek the standard for each child in the intelligence which he 
possesses? Let us then give an intelligence test in connec- 
tion with our test in arithmetic or reading or spelling. We 
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can then compare his score in arithmetic with what his 


score in arithmetic should be according to his intelligence. 


_ We may likewise compare his reading ability with the read- 


ing ability that a boy of his learning capacity should have 
attained. Thus it comes about that instead of a general 
standard or grade average, we may have as many different 
standards as there are pupils. 

At this point it will doubtless occur to you that a child 
may have a given degree of general intelligence without hav- 


_ ing a corresponding degree of spelling intelligence or arith- 


metic intelligence. This is indeed true. When a child 
learns arithmetic he brings to the task not only a certain 
general ability but also a particular ability which we may 
call an ability in arithmetic. Similarly, children possess 


_ special abilities in learning foreign languages, in manipulat- 


ing tools, in music, and in fact in all the things they do, 
both great and small. Some time we may have tests for 
certain special abilities—perhaps for those corresponding 


| to each of the school subjects. If that time comes, we shall 
| then be able to supplement the subject-matter score and the 


general intelligence score with a third significant measure. 

Meanwhile, however, we shall be foolish if we reject the 
measure of general intelligence, because it does not tell us all 
we want to know. These different special abilities are likely 
to vary with one another and with general intelligence. The 


_ child who has high ability to learn to read is likely also to 
have high ability to learn to spell or compose or solve prob- 


lems. If a child cannot easily learn one subject, he is not 
likely easily to learn another subject. With a margin of 
error, therefore, which, while it is appreciable, does not de- 
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stroy the significance of our findings, we may profitably use | 
the present intelligence tests as part of our testing pro-) 
gram. By so doing we may set up for each child a reason- | 
ably accurate standard valid for him and not merely for a. 
group to which he may indeed belong, but with which as an 
individual he can by no possibility be identified. 

While asserting the desirability of combining intelligence | 
and subject-matter testing I wish to avoid giving the im- 
pression that I regard these measures as sufficient. No 
information about the child is unimportant, although it may 
be, and generally is, must less important than these two find- 
ings which the tests afford. Certain supplementary data are © 
often required to prevent unwarranted conclusions and un- | 
just actions. We shall want to know more concerning the 
child himself than our present tests permit us accurately to 
measure—his attitudes, his appreciations, his handicaps, and 
especially his moral qualities of persistence and effort. 
Under certain circumstances matters other than these may 
have important bearing. If the course of study to which a 
child has been subjected is markedly out of line, his failure 
to give a good account of himself may necessitate taking this 
- fact into account. Similarly, in at least a few instances, wide 
differences in matters of equipment, textbooks, teaching 
ability, size of class, and time allotted to the various subjects 
will come in for consideration. The tests do not tell the 
whole story. 

I have said before that the teacher will never be relieved 
by all the tests in the catalogues of the publishers from 
exercising professional judgment. Cyril Burt made a fine 
statement of this matter when he said: “Tests, infinitely 
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scientific, can still be but the beginning, never the end, of 


| the examination of the child. To take a young mind as it is, 


and delicately one by one to sound its notes and stops, to » 


_ detect the smaller discords and appreciate the subtler har- 


monies, is more of an art than a science. The scientist 
may standardize the method; to apply that method and to 
appraise the results needs the tact, the experience, the imagi- 
native insight of the teacher born and trained.” 


| THE METHOD OF COMBINING INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIONAL 


TESTS 


I have identified intelligence with ability to learn. <A 
child’s mental age may be said to be his efficient age with 
reference to school work. If our intelligence tests were en- 
tirely satisfactory, there is no question but that the mental 


_ age of a child should speedily replace his life age or chrono- 
| logical age as an estimate of his maturity for learning and 


instructional purposes. Even as things are, that is, with all 
the admitted shortcomings of the intelligence tests, these 
tests are so far superior to anything yet devised, that the . 


mental age may well be regarded as the best measure of 


ability to learn. 

When, therefore, we give an educational test and find 
out how much a child has learned in the subject in question, 
the bringing of this measure into comparison with the 
mental age shows an important fact. It shows whether or 
not the child has lived up to his expectancy. 

Before we can make the necessary comparison, the intel- 
ligence and the achievement in the subject-matter test must 
be expressed in the same units. We cannot compare a 
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mental age of ten with a rate score in reading of 155. ‘That 
is, we cannot do this until we have converted the rate score 
of 155 into an age score. It is just as necessary to do this 
as it is to change one-half and one-third to a common de- 
nominator before we can add them. 

I showed in the last chapter the value of the grade score 
—the practical utility of being able to say as directly as 
possible, “This is fifth-grade ability in spelling, that is 
seventh-grade ability in reading.” But here we are con- 
fronted with the fact that we want not only to say such 
things as those but also such as the following: “This child’s 
reading is so many units above the personal standard set by 
his intelligence,” or “This pupil’s performance in arithmetic 
is so many points below what his known intelligence would 
lead us to expect.” 

When, therefore, we bring educational and intelligence 
tests together, we must do so on the basis of age rather than 
grade—this for the very good reason that the intelligence- 
test scores are all expressed in mental ages rather than men- 
tal grades. At the same time we must recognize that when 
the test makers convert, as they must for this purpose, 
test scores into age scores, they commonly err in representing 
the smaller age scores as too small and the larger age scores 
as too large. 

Test scores, then, both mental and educational, must be 


converted into age scores before they can be easily com-— 


pared. We first find out the average score for unselected 
children of each school age. A score in rate of reading of 
155 (Monroe) corresponds to an age of twelve and a half. 
Therefore, if a child scores 155 in rate of reading according 
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to Monroe’s test, we say his reading age (or his achieve: 
ment age in reading) is twelve and a half. Suppose this 
child has a mental age of only eleven years. We may then 
say of him not only that he is doing as well in reading as 
the average child of twelve and a half years, but also that 
he is doing a year and a half better than his own standard 
of eleven years would lead us to expect. We may com- 
pare the eleven-year mentality and the twelve-and-one-half- 
year achievement either by subtraction or by division. If the 
achievement age (1242) is divided by the mental age (11), 
we obtain the achievement quotient (also called the accom- 
plishment quotient). In the case of a child whose mental 
age is 11 and whose achievement age in reading is 12}, 
the achievement quotient in reading is 12.5 divided by 
1I, or 1.14. An achievement quotient is usually carried 
to two decimal places and then the decimal point is omitted. 
This particular quotient would therefore be written 114. 
This achievement quotient expresses the fact that in the 
subject in question—namely, reading rate—the child has 
reached a point of development 14 per cent greater than the 
average of pupils of his mental age. 

If a child’s achievement age in a given subject equals 
his mental age, his achievement quotient is 100. This ex- 
presses the fact that he is doing as well in that subject as 
his mental age leads us to expect and no better. Corre- 
spondingly, if his achievement age is less than his mental 
age, his achievement quotient is less than 1oo. In other 
words, a quotient of less than 100 indicates that in the sub- 
ject or subjects to which it refers the pupil is not doing as 
good school work as the average pupil of his mental age. 
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Since, for the purpose of comparison with mentality, 
achievements in all subjects are expressed in terms of age— 
that is, in the same units—we may combine these separate 


} 


achievement ages into a more general achievement age. For — 
example, in the battery of tests known as the Illinois Ex- 
amination, three kinds of test scores are converted into 


achievement ages. These are rate of reading, comprehen- 
sion of reading, and arithmetic. If a child reads at the rate 
of 150 words a minute with a comprehension score of 11, 
and if he has an arithmetic score of 44, his achievement ages 
on these three items are 12 years, 11.5 years, and 10 years. 
These last figures may be averaged for a more general 
achievement age. This gives 11.2 as the achievement age 
in reading and arithmetic combined. Here equal weight is 
given to rate, comprehension, and arithmetic. Or, in other 
words, twice as much weight is given to reading as to arith- 
metic. If the teacher desires to give as much weight to the 
arithmetic as to the reading, doubling the achievement age 
in arithmetic will accomplish the result. In that event the 
average achievement age for the child referred to above 
would be 10.9 years.! 

In sizing up the effect of the school upon a child the 
relation of achievement age to mental age is important. If 
the achievement age is greater than the mental age—that 
is, if the achievement quotient is greater than 100—factors 
other than intelligence must have been favorable. The 


school has doubtless done its work well. Of course, there 


*Tf the reader is interested in pursuing this matter further I suggest that 
he read the manual which accompanies the Stanford Achievement Test 
and the manual accompanying: the Illinois Examination. The fundamental 
memoir on the subject is Franzen’s The Accomplishment Ratio, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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| are personal characteristics other than intelligence which 
_ may have been operative. The most important of these is 
_ effort. The child who tries hard is the one who makes a 
_ better showing than his mentality leads us to expect. But 
_ since unusual effort is quite as likely to be elicited through 
_ the superior work of the school as for any other reason, it 
_is probably not inappropriate for the. school—that is, for 
the teacher—to take credit for high achievement on the 
part of a pupil. 


By the same course of reasoning, however, the teacher 
must be prepared to assume the responsibility if the achieve- 
ment age is less than the mental age. It is true that the 
case here is not always clear. Disturbing influences at the 
time the subject-matter test was given may lower the child’s 
score. The point is that disturbing influences always reduce 
a score, There are no circumstances in virtue of which a 
child may secure a score above that of which he is capable. 
Again, a child may secure a low score in the educational test 
because of irregular attendance, over which the school may 
have had no control. But even when all possible allowance 
has been made, it is safe to say that if achievement age is 
less than mental age an investigation of the reason should be 
made. If investigation fails to reveal clearly a contribut- 
ing cause beyond the control of the school, then the school 
must assume the responsibility for the condition. 

I plead, therefore, for a combination of intelligence testing 
and subject-matter testing. We need this combination in 
order to secure a personal standard of work for each child. 
Moreover, without the intelligence tests the subject-matter 
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tests may work great injustice to the school and to the : 
teacher. | 

The story is told of two first-grade teachers in the same | 
city. One was securing excellent results, the other the | 
reverse. The latter worked hard but apparently to little 
purpose. Her children read haltingly, wrote poorly, and 
were uncertain in their number work. She was discouraged, 
and the superintendent had made up his mind to get rid of 
her. An intelligence test, however, revealed the fact that 
the average mental age of her pupils was not only below the 
normal age for the grade but was actually quite two years 
less than that of the pupils taught by her more fortunate 
colleague. Yet she was being expected to produce the same 
results—a task altogether beyond human power. This 
teacher was in reality a better teacher than the one who 
apparently secured better results. 

On the other hand, the use of intelligence tests without 
subject-matter tests is one-sided. No doubt a child whose 
mentality is six or six and a half can safely be placed in the 
first grade. There is also little doubt but that a child of 
seven and one-half (mentally) can do the work of the second 
grade if he has received proper instruction. He certainly 
cannot do so if he has had no instruction or very poor in- 
struction. In general, the evidence seems to be that when 
pupils evince a mentality corresponding to a given grade 
they can do the work of that grade if the school has done 
its part. It is precisely the function of the educational tests 
to tell whether or not the school das done its part. 

The real truth about a pupil or a class, then, is only made 
evident when to a knowledge of mentality is added a knowl- 
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: edge of achievement. If mental age may be taken as poten- 
_%al ability, achievement age may be taken as effective abil- 
ity. The one shows a child’s chance to learn, the other what 
ne has learned; the one measures his ability as a possession, 
the other his ability as put to use. Since achievement age, 
however, indicates ability functioning, it affords an impor- 
cant supplement to and commentary upon mental age. 
Moreover, it affords, when related to mental age, a stimulus 
| to effort or a basis of satisfaction according as it is less or 
| more than the mental age. 


CHAPTER VI 
NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


Tue conviction that the rating of pupils ought to be made 
very much more accurate has led not only to the use of 
standardized tests but also to the adoption of entirely new 
examination methods on the part of up-to-date teachers. It 
is not too much to say that the results of the so-called “test 
movement” have been as pronounced in their effect upon 
local testing as they have in any other direction. The 
makers of intelligence tests and of standardized subject-mat- 
ter tests early developed certain techniques which had not 
previously been known. Although each of these tests had to 
cover a wide field, it had to do so without taking much of the 
pupil’s time. Moreover, it was necessary—in view of the 
large number of pupils and the important issues involved— 
that the answer papers should be scored quickly and reli- 
ably. These are important advantages in connection with 
any test, no matter what may be its origin or purpose. 
Teachers have, therefore, been quick to note that the tech- 
niques by which these advantages were secured had no 
essential reference to standardized material—that, in other 


words, they were applicable to tests for special, immediate, 


and local needs. 
Moreover, the teachers who were receiving and using the 


products of research had become convinced that their rating 
210 
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of examination papers was faulty. They believed, however, 


' that this faulty rating arose not so much from their own 
_ fallibility as from the nature of the tests with which they 
were dealing. They realized—or at least a few of them 
_ did—that there was no way in which the discussion or essay 


type of examination could be rated so that two or more com- 


_ petent teachers would agree on the rating of a given paper. 
| Under these circumstances these teachers naturally turned 


to the improvement of tests as a means of improving their 
ratings of pupils. 
Accordingly, certain new methods of conducting class ex- 


_ aminations have come into use. For want of a better name 


these methods are called “new” and the examinations which 
embody these methods are called “‘new-type examinations.” 
I should prefer to call them objective examinations, for a 
large part of the purpose in employing these so-called new 
techniques is to make the appraisal of the pupil’s response 
so independent of the teacher’s personal judgment that any- 
one who knows the correct response can rate the paper. 
When this condition is brought about we have an “objective” 
condition. To call a thing new is merely to declare it to be 
recent. Sooner or later such a name is going to become 
absurd. One may rummage in an old attic and come upon 
“new” spellers, “new” geographies, and “new” readers. If 
subsequent techniques of test-making are developed, what 
name is left for us to give to the ones which we now call 
new? But although the term new-type as applied to the 
present techniques is an inferior term, the sanction of 
usage is with it, and I shall not attempt to introduce a 
change. 
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I have said that the essential feature of the new-type| 
examinations is their objectivity. In order that they may | 
have this feature, the questions of which they are com- 
posed are special, narrow, and definite. In this they are 
opposed to the general, broad, and indefinite questions of the 
“old-type” examination. The old-type examinations are the 
ones in which the examinee is asked to “define and illus- 
trate,” to “discuss,” and to perform similar tasks involving 
the writing of an essay in response to each question. 

Here again there is a distinction between the old- and 
new-type examinations. In the former the answer- is long, 
discursive, and impossible to rate accurately. In the latter 
the answer is short and unequivocal. It is often a word 
or a number or a line drawn around, under, or through an 
expression. In saying that the answer is unequivocal, I 
mean, in the first place, that it is either wholly right or 
wholly wrong. No part credits are allowable for different 
degrees of rightness, because no degrees of rightness are 
recognized. If I ask the question, In what state is Pikes 
Peak? the answer “Colorado” is wholly correct. Any other 
answer is wholly wrong. No more credit is given to the 
- child who locates Pikes Peak in Wyoming than to the child 
who places it in New Hampshire. In the second place, the 
unequivocal character of the answer in the new-type exami- 
nations is indicated by the fact that everyone who is well 
informed concerning the matter in hand agrees as to the 
correct answer. No one, for example, who knows the loca- 
tion of Pikes Peak will admit for a moment the correctness 
of any other answer than Colorado. 


Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of new-type exami- 
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‘nations—namely, the recall examination and the recognition 
| examination. In a recall examination the person who is 
| heing examined is required to originate the answer. In the 
‘question about the location of Pikes Peak the examinee, 
if he answers correctly, must originate the response ‘“Colo- 
\rado.” In other words, he must recall this answer as a 
| proper response to the question. Accordingly, an examina- 
/tion which makes this kind of requirement is a recall ex- 
|amination. On the other hand, in a recognition examination 
| the correct answer is actually given as part of the examina- 
‘tion. The examinee is required, however, to recognize it as 
correct. For example, I may get at the idea that Pikes Peak 
is in Colorado not by asking the pupil to name the state but 
by telling him to underline the word which makes the follow- 
ing sentence true: 


Pikes Peak Is IN— 
Vermont, Wyoming, Colorado, California, Virginia 
In the recognition examination a great many devices are 
used to prevent the recognition of the correct answer by 
anyone who is not well grounded in the matters with which 
the question deals. 


THE RECALL EXAMINATION 


As I have said, this kind of examination involves ques- 
tions in which the examinee originates the response. ' Recall 
questions have certain decided advantages over recognition 
questions. Teachers rightly feel that an examination in 
which the pupil must originate the answer is considerably 
more exacting than one in which he merely selects the cor- 
rect answer from several possible answers. 
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Yet the recall type of question presents many difficulties 
both as to construction and rating. In the first place, as its 
name suggests, it is addressed primarily to the memory. 
Some makers of standardized tests have tried desperately to 
construct thought questions of the recall type. They have 
been successful only to a limited degree. 


4 


| 
: 


In the second place, the unequivocal character of the _ 


answer—desirable if the test is going to be objective—is 
difficult to maintain. Consider the question, Who wrote 
Paradise Lost? We say that the correct answer is “Mil- 
ton.” But suppose the child answers “John Milton.” At 
once you say this is correct too. But it is not the same an- 
swer and so there are two correct answers. Then there is the 
bothersome question of answers which have a certain formal 
correctness but which are quite unsatisfactory on other 
grounds. Suppose a child responds to the above question 
with the answer_‘‘a man.” This is true enough but it is in- 
consequential. I think any teacher would rate such a reply 
as wrong. Yet it is certainly true even though it is not sat- 
isfactory. Perhaps some timid souls would give the child 
“part credit” for this answer. Let us make another sup- 
position. Let us say that a child’s answer to the question 
_was “a blind man.” Is this any more correct than the 


response “a man”? Would you think it entitled to part — 


credit? Finally, suppose a child really knew a lot about 


Milton and his writings, but for some reason could not 
recall his name. Everybody has such lapses and they are 
quite understandable. Let us suppose that this child an- 
swers the question, Who wrote Paradise Lost? by writing, 
“The man who was Latin secretary under the Common- 


‘ 
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wealth and who wrote the Areopagitica.’ Such a child 
has some real knowledge of Milton, but according to the 
usual acceptance he has not answered the question correctly. 
There are two forms of the recall examination, namely, 
(1) the question-answer form and (2) the completion form. 
Question-answer. According to this form the require- 
ments—that is, the items of the test—are set up as ques- 
tions. 
Who wrote Paradise Lost? 
In what year was Washington inaugurated? 


What state is next north of Maryland? 
What is the name of a four-sided plane figure? 


Each of these questions has a definite and fairly unequivocal 
answer. The extent to which this fails to be the case and 
the consequent failure in perfect objectivity is often com- 
pensated for by the fact that the pupil must rely upon his 
own unaided efforts. The justification for this is the fact 
that life presents many situations in which the answer to a 
personal problem is of the recall type. We need to remem- 
ber when a thing happened, what this person’s name is, and 
where we take the left-hand turn. Although, therefore, as 
we shall shortly see, examination questions of many varieties 
have been constructed on the recognition plan, there is still 
a place for the recall examination of the question-answer 
form. 

Completion. The completion form of the recall type is 
richer in its possibilities than the question-answer form. If 


| instead of asking, Who wrote Paradise Lost? I represent the 
| requirement in the form of a statement with the essential 
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word omitted, I am using the simplest case of the completion’ 
form. For example: 


Paradise Lost was written by ——————? . 


The resources of the completion form, however, are best: 

seen when more than one blank appears in a given con- 

nection: : 
A river with all its —————— is called a 


river ——————. 
(“Tributaries” and “system” to be supplied.) 


An excellent use of the completion examination is made 
in the Stanford Achievement Test. In one portion of this 
test paragraphs are presented for the pupil to read. A part 
of the material is left out, and he is called upon to insert it. 
He is told to write just one word in each blank. With this 
limitation on the filling of these blanks I think you will 
find they are almost, if not quite, inevitable. For exam- 
ple: 

Once there lived on a mountain near a village an im- 
mense giant whose cruelty kept the people of the village 
* in great terror. However, there was one person in the 


village who was not afraid of the giant. This was a 
young soldier who carried a magic sword that a fairy 


had given him. Once when the ————— came down 
from the —————— the soldier attacked him with his 
magic - and killed him. 


Again: 


It is well established that the bee, which is commonly 
supposed to be so industrious, really works only two or 
three hours a day. The man who works eight or ten 
hours a day is therefore far more -————— than 
the : a 


m- 
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The completion technique has been widely and usefully 
employed, though rather less frequently of late years. The 
remarkable development of various forms of recognition 
tests has overshadowed the completion test. It has great 
advantages, but it is not easy to score, especially in its more 
elaborate forms. ‘The trouble is that the answer is not 
unequivocal. In this respect a completion question involv- 
ing the filling of one blank suffers substantially the same 
limitation as does the question-answer form. Quite com- 
monly, however, a completion question calls for the filling of 
more than one blank. Under these circumstances it is 
even possible to set up indefinite conditions—that is, con- 
ditions which permit of numerous entirely different answers. 
The question then becomes valueless. For example: 


was the leader of the 
army. 


The person who made this completion exercise might have 
intended it when completed to read: Washington was the 
leader of the Continental Army. But a pupil might com- 


plete the sentence in any one of a number of different 


: 


ways, such as: Lee was the leader of the Confederate Army. 
More frequently the completion exercise involving more 


_ than one blank merely permits words of slightly different 
- meaning to be used in the blanks. This, however, multiplies 


the number of combinations and each combination con- 

stitutes a different response to the entire exercise. Several 

of the combinations may have a meaning so close to that of 

the accepted answer that full credit will seem to be justified. 

Other combinations will appear to be entitled to some credit 
fi 
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but not to full credit. Still other combinations will be. 
thought to be valueless. Where to draw the line is the main | 
difficulty, and here is where one person will differ from | 
another in rating the same paper. 

I am not dwelling on these points to raise in your minds a | 
doubt of the value of either the completion or the question- 
answer form of the recall type of examination. I have a 
decided belief in their value, especially when they are com- 
bined with certain of the recognition types. I think the 
merits of the recall examination have not been sufficiently 
exploited, especially in the direction of devising thought- 
provoking questions. Moreover, I feel that the exaction in 
virtue of which the examinee must originate the response 
rather than recognize it is one which we cannot afford to 
abandon. 


THE RECOGNITION EXAMINATION 


A remarkable number of recognition techniques have been 
developed. The makers of intelligence and subject-matter 
tests have shown surprising ingenuity in the methods they 
have employed. Most of these methods are useful for the 
teacher. I think you will experience real satisfaction if you 
will adopt some of them in your testing. I have distin- 
guished four major techniques under the head of the recog- 
nition examination. These are (1) the alternative response, 
(2) the multiple choice, (3) matching, and (4) combinations 
of these. é 

Alternative response. As the name indicates, the alterna- 
tive-response test is one in which the pupil is called upon to. 
make a choice between two, and only two, possible answers. 
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Life—and I think all these matters must be tested by their 
conformity to life—presents endless situations where choice 
must be made between just two alternatives. Whether to 
take the right fork of the road or the left, whether to work 
or rest, whether to speak or be silent, whether this proposal 
is sound or unsound, whether that statement is true or false 
—in endless variety these and hundreds of other alternatives 
call for choice. Most of us are more competent in some 
fields than in others. In the fields of our competence we 
may be expected to make a high percentage of right judg- 
ments. Indeed, the success we have in making these judg- 
ments may be taken as .a measure of our competence. 
Accordingly, a test of competence may be constructed in 
which a series of opportunities for choice between alterna- 
tives is offered. - 

The true-false test. One way in which this opportunity 
for choice may be offered is by presenting a series of state- 
ments of which some are true and others false and by re- 
quiring the pupil to indicate which are true and which are 
false. A test of this sort is called a true-false test. For 
example, the statement may be made, “The regular coast 
line of Africa has hindered its development.” The pupil 
may then be asked to show whether this statement is true 
or false. If he says it is true, he asserts in effect that 
Africa has a regular coast line, that its development has 
been retarded, and that the regular coast line has hindered 
the development. If he says it is not true, then he denies 
one or more of these facts. Since competent people call 
the coast line of Africa regular in comparison with that of 
other continents, and since it is similarly agreed that the 
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development of Africa has been “hindered,” and finally 
since a causal relation between these two facts is generally 
believed to exist, the pupil who thinks this statement is false 
betrays a lack of competence in respect to these matters. 

A true-false test may consist of fifty or a hundred or 
even two hundred statements. In fact, in order to be a satis- 


. 
| 
| 
: 


: 
: 


factory test the number of statements must be large. About — 


half of them should be true and the other half false. Some- 
times the pupil is directed to indicate his decision by making 
a plus sign after a statement which he thinks is true and a 
minus sign after one which he thinks is false. Sometimes 
the words “true” and “false” are mimeographed or printed 
after each statement. The pupil is then directed merely to 
underline or draw a circle around the word which applies 
to the statement in question. Still another way of having 
the pupil indicate the truth or falsity of a statement is to 
print the letters T and F in front of it. The pupil is then 
required to underline or to encircle T if the statement is 
true and F if it is false. 

The following ten statements form part of a true-false 
test on Monroe’s administration. The pupil is to underline 
the word true if he regards the statement as true, and the 
‘word false if he regards the statement as false. . 


1. The Missouri Compromise provided that Mis- 

souri should be admitted to the Union as a. 

slave state. True False 
2. The first passenger railway in the United 

States was built during Monroe’s administra- 

tion. True False 
3. John C. Calhoun was the chief supporter of 

the Missouri Compromise. True False 
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4. The National Road to the West began at 


Cumberland, Maryland. True False 

5. The Monroe Doctrine was agreed to by the 
European countries in 1823. True False 

6. Lafayette visited the United States during 
Monroe’s term of office. True False 

7. Monroe was the fifth president of the United 
States. True False 
8. Monroe was president for only one term. True False 

9. Just before the Missouri Compromise the num- 
ber of slave and free states was the same. True False 

1o. Monroe was elected president only after a bit- 
ter contest True False 


A variation of the true-false test occurs when the exami- 
ner, instead of presenting to the pupil a series of state- 
ments to be recorded as true or false, presents a series of 
questions to be answered by “yes” or “no.” Instead of the 


statement, “The Civil War was fought to destroy slavery,” 


or the statement, ‘The spoils system was brought into prom- 
inence in Jackson’s administration,” we may have the 
questions: 

Was the Civil War fought to destroy slavery? Yes No 


Was the Spoils system brought into prominent 
use in Jackson’s administration? Yes No 


Other kinds of alternative-response tests. There are, of 
course, many other ways of setting up alternative response 
tests, and some of them have had rather general use. One 
of the commonest is the so-called “same-opposites’’ test. 
This is an examination of the pupil’s knowledge of English 
words. It has been extensively used in intelligence testing. 
Pairs of words are printed together and the pupil is re- 
quired to show whether the words mean the same or oppo- 
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site, For example, the following pairs may occur, the pupil | 


being required to underline “same” if the two words of a | 
pair mean the same or nearly the same, or the word “op- | 


posite” if they have opposite or nearly opposite meanings: | 


new—old same opposite 
broad—wide same. opposite 
liberty—freedom same opposite 
calm—stormy same opposite 


: 
: 


When English usage is tested, it so happens that most — 


constructions have one very common error in addition to one. 
right form. This suggests an alternative response test, and 
this kind of test has been frequently used to measure a 
pupil’s knowledge of particular English usages. For ex- 
ample, a test may contain items like these, the pupil being 
required to select the right word in the parentheses: 


I feel (bad, badly). 
He (don’t, doesn’t) like spinach. 
(Who, Whom) did you meet? 


Still another of the many uses of the alternative response 
idea arises in spelling, where again there is frequently one 
very common misspelling of a word. The following is taken 
from the Purdue English Test. The pupil is to underli 
“right” or “wrong,” according as he believes the word to 
be correctly or incorrectly spelled. 


beginning right, wrong 
privilege right, wrong 
indefinate right, wrong 
digestable right, wrong 


disappear right, wrong 


| 
| 
| 
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A great deal has been written about the merits of the 


_alternative-response test. It has had ardent supporters and 


vigorous enemies. A’ method of scoring is used to discount 
the influence of guessing. The method is to deduct the 
wrong answers from the right answers for the pupil’s score. 
This deduction is made, because on items of which the pupil 
is ignorant he will, on the average, guess right half the time. 
Tf he has failed on a certain number of items, there are likely 
to be, according to this theory, an equal number of items 
on which he has succeeded without really knowing the an- 
swer. Therefore, to find the number of items he really 
knows we must deduct from the right answers a number 
equal to the number of wrong answers. This formula will 
give a negative score whenever the pupil has more items 
wrong than right. Negative scores are generally regarded as 
zero. 

The weight of evidence seems to justify the alternative- 
response test if it is carefully made and contains a large 
number of items. Such a test has an advantage over the 
more usual discussion test, for it permits the teacher to 
cover a great many topics with a small expenditure of time 
on the part of the pupil. If the items are not too long, 
elementary-school pupils may answer as many as fifty in 
ten minutes. The test may, therefore, easily become repre- 
sentative of the entire field of instruction to which it refers. 
The common practice of a student in attempting to guess 
what the teacher will ask on the coming test is rendered 
futile because the teacher who uses an alternative-response 
test is likely to ask for everything of importance, 

It is also claimed for these tests that, due to their wider 
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range and more objective character, they are fairer to the - 
pupil. The point is made by several investigators that when / 
pupils have had an opportunity to express their preference | 
for the traditional or the alternative response test, they have — 
voted strongly for the latter. 

Most of the arguments, however, for the alternative- 
response test are likewise arguments for all kinds of new- 
type examinations. Moreover, some of the disadvantages— 
especially those due to the workings of chance—apply in a 
less degree to the type I am about to suggest. On the 
whole, therefore, it appears that the alternative-response 
test has decided value, but that it should be used as only 
part of the test techniques yin the modern teacher has. 
at his disposal. 

Multiple choice. The main trouble with the alternative- 
response test arises from the fact that guessing plays so 
important a part. If the pupil merely has two choices, he 
stands an even chance of being right even if he is quite igno- 
rant of the matter in hand. Accordingly, the type of test — 
has been developed in which the pupil has to make one or | 
more choices among several items. The likelihood of being 
_right by mere chance is thus greatly reduced. For example, 
in the Purdue English Test, under the head of “Literary 
Information,” a series of sentences is given each containing 
in parentheses four names or terms. The pupil is to “under-_ 
line the one which is needed to make the sentence a true 
statement.” Here are a few of the sentences: 


The character Brutus appears in (Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Julius Cesar, Merchant of Venice). 
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“What is so rare as a day in June?” is a quotation from 
(Lady of the Lake, The Vision of Sir Launfal, Evan- 
geline, Ancient Mariner). 

A novel by (Benjamin Franklin, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe) was written in 
defense of the American Indian. 


Unlike the alternative-response type of test, the multiple- 
choice type has great range and variety. If all the other 
new-type techniques were abandoned, this one would still 
furnish a reasonable basis of testing. It can, of course, be 
used to test information, but it also lends itself to the testing 
of thought. From its very nature it requires selection, and 
selection implies thought. 

The multiple-choice technique may, and often does, re- 
quire the examinee to infer from specific instances the gen- 
eral principle according to which the subsequent selection is 
to take place. This sometimes involves classification and 
sometimes the apprehension of a relationship. For example, 
a child may be told to select from the second set of the 
following words the one which belongs to the first set: 

First set: 
Peach, plum, cherry 


Second set: 
Sweet, red, pit, seed, pear, tree 


The likeness—the common characteristic—among the things 
named in the first set must first be perceived. In other 
words, these things must be classified as fruits. Then this 
idea must control the selection of the right word from the 
second set. 

Again the multiple-choice technique may set up the ideas 
(1) president and (2) republic. It may then give a third 
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idea, king. It may next require the examinee to select from 
a series of words the one which sustains the same relation to 
king that republic does to president. The series of words 
may be: queen, nobility, senate, empire, kingdom. Here 
the pupil must see the relationship between president and 
republic as the relation of a ruler to the state he rules. 
He must then find in a series of words the name of the 
state which a king rules. To keep these things in mind and 
to resist the suggestion of queen as related to king, of nobil- 
ity, and of empire as states which may be ruled—but not 
according to the specifications—to do these things requires 
straight thinking. 

Moreover, the mutiple-choice technique is not limited to 
the selection of ove item from a number. It may call for 
the selection of several. It may even impose an additional 
condition, such as the arrangement of the items selected 
according to some required plan. For example, in a history 
test the pupil may be required to “select from the following 
events the three that had bearing on nullification and ar- 
range them in the order in which they happened.” 

It is true that the multiple-choice techniques that require 
thought have been used, for the most part, in intelligence 
tests; but there is no reason why this should remain true. 
We are agreed, are we not, that we should teach children to 
think in mathematics, geography, history, and science? But 
if we do not in our testing require them to think, if we do not 
measure their ability to think, and if we do not make school 
success depend upon this measured ability to think, our 
belief that thinking should be taught will remain ineffective. 

One of the things, therefore, which you as teachers can 
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do in a research way is carefully to devise new-type examina- 
tions, especially those which require pupils to think. Sup- 
nose, for example, that a body of teachers, such as the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, was to devote a year to this 
matter in the field of United States history. There is al- 
ready in existence a rather well-understood series of ob- 
jectives in teaching history. Pupils must first know the 
facts of history. There is no dispute about that. Then 
they should be able to see relationships of many sorts, to 
appraise events and men, to appreciate meanings, and to 
weigh evidence. The members of the American Historical 
Association would add enormously to the value of the teach- 
ing of history if they were to devote themselves to devising 
tests of all these abilities—tests according to modern ob- 
jective techniques, tests which covered each topic and 
period of United States history as fully as the public schools 
may be expected to cover it. Such a body of test material 
put into book form and made available to teachers and 
pupils would give to history teaching a scope, dignity, va- 
riety, and precision which it now lacks. 
Not the least of the advantages obtained when the teach- 
ers of Latin recently put through the Classical Investigation 
was the test material which they developed in connection 
with the project. One of the things which the investigation 
showed was the lack of anything like agreement among the 
teachers as to what they were trying to do. Part of the rea- 
son for their failure to see their objectives more clearly was 
the absence of any convincing way of finding out the extent 
to which any objective they might entertain was being 
reached. With the large addition to the resources for test- 
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ing Latin abilities it has become possible to measure SUCCESS | 
along the lines-of many of these objectives. Moreover, | 
through these means it is not too much to expect that the 
objectives will be more clearly conceived and more generally | 
agreed upon. | 

The information question. The multiple-choice technique | 
is perhaps most frequently, though not always most wisely, © 
employed in making up information questions. For exam- 
ple: ? 


( ) What state mines the most soft coal? 
I 2 3 4 
Wisconsin Illinois Vermont Utah 


The child is expected to write the number of the state which 
mines the most soft coal in the parentheses in front of the 
question. Again: 

( ) Which seaport is nearest Japan? 


I 2 3 4 
Seattle New Orleans Galveston Baltimore 


( ) To which country does the United 
States export the most petroleum? 
I 2 3 4 

Rumania Mexico Holland Russia 


The multiple-choice type of examination has been so com- 
monly employed in connection with information questions as 
to create in the minds of some people the impression that 
this technique does not lend itself to the testing of thought 
processes. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
multiple-choice technique has many uses; and some of these 


*Buckingham, B. R. and Stevenson, P. R. Geography Test i 
States—Information—Problems. BD SO ae 
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uses, as we shall shortly see, bring useful types of thinking 
into action. 


The thought question. Barr has shown several ways in 
which questions involving multiple choice may be used in 
history. Consider the following: 


Put a cross (X) before three of the following events which 
occurred about the same time (same general period). It 
is not necessary that these events should have taken place 
at exactly the same date. 


(a) The purchase of Florida 

(b) The Emancipation Proclamation 
(c) The settlement of Plymouth 

(d) The Declaration of Independence 
(e) The building of the Panama Canal 
(f) The battle of Vicksburg 

(g) The building of the Erie Canal 

(h) The Spanish-American War 

(i) The reélection of Lincoln 

(j) The discovery of America ? 


Again, 


Put a cross (X) before the fact in the following list which 
was of the greatest importance in the nullification contro- 
versy: 

(a) The theory of nullification Peace the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions in the assertion of the right of a state 
to declare an:act of the national legislature unconstitutional. 
(b) The doctrine of nullification was set forth by Calhoun. 
(c) According to this doctrine each state was at liberty to 
nullify the law in case of dangerous exercise of power by 
Congress. 

(d) The theory of nullification arose out of the discussion 
of the tariff question. 

(e) Calhoun, as a strict constructionist, was an advocate of 
nullification. 


"Barr, A.S. Diagnostic Tests in American History. 
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Note that in the first of the above questions from Barr, 
the pupil is called upon to choose more than one element 
from a group of elements and that all of the elements of 
choice must meet a single condition. This is one of the 
ways in which the multiple-choice type may be varied not 
only under this heading of “the thought question’’ but also 
under some of the other headings which follow. Whenever 
this is done the demands for thought on the part of the 
pupil are likely to be increased. The conditions controlling 
the selection generally become more difficult to apply when 
more than one thing is to be selected. 

Definitions. It has always been hard to determine 
whether a child knew the meaning of words. Some interest- 
ing investigations have been carried forward in this con- 
nection. Children have been asked to check each of the 
words in a list whose meaning they were sure they knew, to 
put a cross in front of those which they thought they knew, 
and to indicate with a circle those which they were certain 
that they did not know. Again, children have been asked 
to write the definitions of words. Another method has been 
to require them to use the words in sentences. None of 
_ these methods has proved to be satisfactory. Yet some way 
of testing word knowledge is important. It is rather gen- 
erally admitted that a knowledge of the vocabulary peculiar | 
to a subject is one of the evidences of familiarity with the 
subject. 

The multiple-choice technique gives satisfactory results. 
Instead of asking the child to tell whether he knows the 
meaning of “octagon,” and instead of asking him to define it 
or to use it in a sentence, we may present the idea or defini- 


4 
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tion followed by the name together with other names from 
which it must be selected as the correct one. For example: 
“An eight-sided figure is called a Trapezium, Scholium, Par- 
allelogram, Octagon.” * Again the thing to be defined may 
be given in a sentence in which the key word must be chosen 
from a list of suggested words. For example: A peck is 
a fourth of a Barrel, Bushel, Gallon, Keg. Or again: 
Anything insured is Burned, Protected, Ruined, Increased.® 

Synonyms. This use of the multiple-choice method of 
examining resembles the one I have just described. The 
pupil is required to select from four or five words the one 
which is similar in meaning to a given word. A test of 
synonyms has special value for the teacher of English. This 
is one way in which a test may be given: 


Allege (expand, cancel, accept, assert) 

Tacit (noisy, open, silent, true) 

Fallacy (truth, honesty, price, mistake) 
Acumen (vanity, view, sagacity, cheapness) ® 


Opposites. The giving of opposites is scarcely recognized 
as a school exercise. It has, however, been used by the 
psychologists for many years in the rating of intelligence. 
It also has value for the teacher of English as a test of 
word mastery. A test of opposites may be constructed by 
the multiple-choice method. The first word being given, the 
opposite of it is to be selected from a group of words. For 
example: 

*Terman, L. M., Group Test of Mental Ability. 

* Ibid. 


° Illinois Examination. 5 
°Brandenburg, G. C. The Purdue English Test. 
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Difficult (hard, quick, soft, easy, common) 
Always (sometimes, often, occasionally, seldom) 
Unless (and, therefore, however, also, ine 


Cross-out. An ingenuous application of the multiple- 
choice idea is one which requires the pupil to select not the 
right but the wrong element in a situation. Having selected 
it, he very appropriately crosses it out. For example, in 


the following series of numbers the pupil is to notice the way — 


the series is built up and to cross out the number that does 
not belong in the series: 


2 4 8 10 16 325 


More evidently applicable to a school subject is the use of 
this cross-out technique in primary reading. For example, 


a child’s understanding of sentences is assumed to be tested — 


by having him cross out the extra word in such sentences 
as the following: 


(1) I ball see a boy 

(2) See dog my pretty book 

(3) I like to gun play ball 

(4) I cat can see my doll 

(5) The baby is my book little sister 


In these exercises it is held—and I think correctly—that the 


pupil must have read the sentence with some understanding. 


before he could select the intruding word. The same tech- 
nique is used to test the recognition of words on the part 
of first- and second-grade pupils. In the following exercises 
the pupil is to cross out the thing that is not a “real word.” 


"Otis, Arthur S. Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, Form 


'8 Tlinois Examination, ; 
Pressey, L. W. Second-Grade Attainment Scale, Form B. 
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(1) See go uf be up 

(2) Cat nid house man we 

(3) Said wat that was not 

(4) Down on am gen their 

(5) Hen eat children going nent ?° 


The possibilities of the cross-out idea are numerous. A 
child may be called upon to note the similarities among pic- 
tures or diagrams and to cross out the one which does not 
belong to the general classification. Some real thinking 
may be involved in meeting these requirements. 

Similarities. This last idea, namely that of seeing the gen- 
eral classification to which a series of items belongs and 
crossing out the one intruder, requires much the same type 
of thinking as does the so-called similarities test. So far 
as I know the similarities test has not been used in examin- 
ing pupils in school subjects, but there is no reason why it 
should not be so used. According to the variation employed 
by Otis, it consists in giving, first, a group of words which 
are alike in some particular and, second, a miscellaneous 
group of words containing one word, and no more, which is 
like those of the first group. The task is to see the sense 
in which the first words are alike and to select from the 
miscellaneous list the one word which has the same likeness. 
For example: 


hat, collar, glove........ hand, cane, head, shoe, house 


In this instance the pupil is supposed to discern that hat, 
collar, and glove are alike in that they are articles of cloth- 
ing and to select shoe from the next five words because it 


* Ibid. 
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is likewise an article of clothing. Again it is possible ti: 
require a high degree of thinking. The sense in which thi 
words first presented are alike may be far from obvious. Te 


f 


apprehend this likeness may require close observation anc 
reflection. Moreover, the selection of the word which has 
the same characteristics but which must be identified amon 
other words possessing certain other characteristics in com- 
mon with it may be very far from easy. 

Analogies. The psychologists have long used analogies 
tests and have found them effective in measuring intelli- 
gence. Relationships must be discerned and applied. Orig- 
inally the analogies test was in the form of a proportion. 
It did not use “multiple choice.” For example: 


hat: head: :glove: 


Here the correct answer is “hand,” and the reading of the 
proportion is: “As hat is to head, so is glove to hand.” 
In this form of presenting analogies—a form in which the 
person examined originates the answer—there may often 
be more than one correct answer. It is precisely to obviate 
this difficulty that the multiple-choice technique has beer 
employed. For example: 


hand: arm: foot: (?) ...... leg, toe, finger, wrist, elbow 
coal: locomotive: (?): automobile...... motorcycle, smoke 
wheels, gasoline, horn 24 


Like the similarities test, the analogies test has been usec 
for the most part by psychologists. It should also be usec 


by teachers. It employs an important type of thinking, an 
ie Otis, Arthur S. Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, Forn 
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that type of thinking is especially useful in teaching and 
learning. How often do we as teachers employ analogies in 
our classroom teaching? Of course, the logician points out 
the pitfalls of “reasoning by analogy.” But rightly em- 
ployed the analogue is a powerful instrument in instruction. 
Not less important as indicating the extent to which a pupil 
understands relationships in a given subject, is the expres- 
sion of those relationships through analogies. I suggest, 
therefore, the possibilities of the analogies test in your 
school work. 

Best reasons. In all our teaching we aim to have pupils 
understand the reasons for the facts they learn. Sometimes, 
it is true, we teach them reasons as facts; and always there 
is a large factual element in any true reason or cause. 


Nevertheless, even when “five causes” of the War of 1812 


have been learned as such, there is some thinking in their 
recall and selection from competing facts. 

‘In one of the geography tests the pupil is directed to 
“write in the parentheses the number of the correct or best 
answer.” Such questions as the following are then pro- 


posed: 


( ) Why should forests in the United States be conserved? 
. They increase the supply of oxygen 

They make excellent places for hunting game 

They supply building materials and decrease floods 
They enrich the soil and shade the ground 


Peon 


( ) Why is New York State opposing construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway? 
I. The St. Lawrence waterway would be very expensive 
2. The proposed waterway could not be used in winter 
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3. New York would lose some of its foreign commerce 
4. New York harbors would have to handle too much 
freight *” 


Here is another best-reason question, although it is not in 
the form of a question, It might have been taken from a 


physics paper. I have selected it, however, from the Terman | 


Group Test of Mental Ability. The pupil is directed to 
put a cross before the best answer. 


Freezing water bursts pipes because 
1. Cold makes the pipes weak 
2. Water expands when it freezes 
3. The ice stops the flow of water 


Pictures. In all that I have said above about multiple- 
choice tests I have referred only to material written or 
printed in words. Pictures may often be used. The pic- 
tures may be simple diagrams. The cross-out method may 
be applied to diagrams, so also may the similarities method, 
but the information question likewise lends itself to pictorial 
representation in a way which the teacher may find most 
suggestive. 
___ About two years ago, I was asked to help the Department 

of Agricultural Engineering at Ohio State University in 
its testing. An examination had recently been given which 
had proved entirely unsatisfactory. It had consisted of five 
questions occupying perhaps a third of a typewritten page. 
These questions were to be answered in an hour. The 
chief difficulty with the test was that it was too hard and 
too long. Scarcely anybody finished it. The new-type test 


*” Buckingham, B. R. and Stevens P i 
States—Information—Problems, ome BB See Te 
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which we made up occupied ten of the same sized pages, 
yet every student finished it within the hour. 

One of the five questions on the unsatisfactory examina- 
tion was: ‘Describe completely and accurately a moment 
arm.” In order to answer this question a student would 
aave to - make a number of distinctions and either set them 
down or reject them in favor of a formulation which had 
general validity. This is a test—as the essay type of test 
usually is—of ability in English composition. Moreover, 
after the student had written out his answer, the instructor 
had to decide whether he had described a moment arm 
“completely” and “accurately.” ‘This was a difficult decision 
to make. He had to decide, too, what credit, if any, should 
be given for answers exhibiting various degrees of accuracy 
or completeness. 

The question which took the place of this one about a 
moment arm was: 

“In the following diagram of a bell crank [See 
Figure 6 on next page], which distance, M, N, O, P, 


or Q, represents the moment arm of the force F? 
(Underline the correct letter in the answer square.)” 


The correct answer to this question is O, the perpendicular 
distance from the point of support to the line of force. 
The student who underlined O in the answer square had an- 
swered “completely” and “accurately.” The student who 
underlined anything else was entirely wrong. The student 
needed only time in which to record his answer. On the 
other hand, the instructor was able to rate the response al- 
most instantaneously and with entire justice to the student 
as well as to the facts in the case. 
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Some testing lends itself particularly well to the use of 
drawings. For example, Figure 7 shows a system of pul- 


leys. The formula P = Z being assumed, we may ask for 


the value of NV or we may give W a value and require the | 
computation of P. In either event we may give several dif- | 


FIGURE 6, 


ferent values in the answer square with the requirement that 
the correct one be underlined. The question to which Figure 
7 belongs is: “Is the value of N 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9?” The 
student is to underline the correct number in the answer 
square. The point is that without resort to a diagram of the 


system of pulleys we “give the case away” in our descrip- 
tion. 
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_ Matching. One of the new types of questions requires the 
pupil to put together things that belong together. He must 
pick an item from one list and relate it to an item selected 
from another list. Thus the test is a sort of double multiple 
choice, with the added requirement that the two items se- 
lected shall stand in a defined relationship to each other. 
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Definitions. We have already seen that a pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the technical terms of a subject may be tested by the 
multiple-choice method. It may also be tested by the 
method of matching. For example, in the definitions test 
in geography by Buckingham and Stevenson, the children 
are required to read each incomplete definition and to write 
in front of it the number of the word in the first column 
which properly completes it. To assist the pupil in finding 
the word in the first column, these words are put in alpha- 
betical order. The requirement may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: 


COLUMN I DEFINITIONS 
I. coast (7 ) Water falling from the 
2. moon clouds is called 
3. mountain (@) The round . shining 
4. rain body around which the 
5. skew earth revolves is called the 
6. sun (? ) The margin or bound- 


ary of the land next to the 
sea is called the 


Observe that there are more words from which to select 


than are needed. Moon is not needed; neither is mountain 


nor snow. If extra words are not included, the pupil can 
first select those whose meaning he knows. Then if there 
are only two or three left, he can use these correctly, pro- 
vided he has any sort of idea as to their meaning. If only 


one is left, he can assign it to its definition in spite of abso- 
lute ignorance of its meaning. 


; 
: 
| 
§ 
| 
: 
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Cause and effect. 


241 


One of the most useful ways in which 
matching may be employed is in relating causes to effects. 
Barr in his history test has this item: 


In the left-hand (first) column below is a list of causes. In 


the right-hand (second) column is a list of results. 


Take your 


pencil and draw a line connecting each cause with the proper 


result. 


(a) The sinking of the Maine 

(b) The growth of industrial 
combinations 

(c) The annexation of Texas 

(d) The Dred Scott decision 

(e) The Lewis and Clark ex- 

@  pedition 


(a) Territorial claims on Ore- 
gon 

(b) The Mexican War 

(c) The growth of abolition 
sentiment 

(d) Spanish-American War 

(e) Sherman Anti-Trust Law 


You can easily get from this exercise an idea of the possibili- 
ties of the matching device in the matter of cause and effect. 
Barr’s test was published in 1920. If he were publishing it 
now he would probably abandon the clumsy device of draw- 
ing lines between items, The same idea might have been 
more neatly carried out by leaving the parentheses empty in 
front of each item in one column and by requiring the pupil 
to write in these empty parentheses the letter or number of 
the corresponding item in the other column. 
_ Other relationships. Whenever you wish to test a pupil’s 
ability to put together pairs of things which belong together, 
you may do so by the matching device. In geography you 
may wish him to associate countries and products, cities and 
_ famous institutions, industries and physical conditions, cities 
| (or other “features”) and the countries to which they be- 
| long. In the case of countries and products, one way is to 
| give the pupil a list of countries and a list of products. 
| 
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One list should have a blank space before each item. The 
other should have each item numbered. The pupil is to put 
the numbers from one list into the blanks in the other. 
In history you may wish to test a pupil’s ability to relate 
pairs of men who belonged to the same period, or pairs of 
men who were associated with the same event, or pairs of 
men who were opponents in some connection. You may 
likewise wish to ask pupils to relate men not to each other 


but to the events with which they were identified—Hamilton . 


to the United States Bank, Clay to the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and Morse to the invention of telegraphic communica- 
tion. Finally, you may wish to bring into your testing 
the relationship of events to each other—say, in point of 


time. One way of doing this is to arrange two lists of events — 


and, by the device already suggested, to have the pupil relate 
each item of one list to its corresponding item in the other. 
For example: 


Write in the front of each event in List I the number of the 
event in List II which occurred at about the same time. 


List I List IT 
(%) Founding of Pennsyl-| 1. Emancipation Proclama- 
vania tion 


(%) Election of McKinley 2. Battle of Lexington 


(™) Lewis and Clark expe-| 3. Opening of the Mississippi 
dition Valley by LaSalle 

(a) First Continental Con-} 4. Spanish-American War 
gress 5. Purchase of Louisiana 


( ,) Battle of Gettysburg 


Combinations. One may combine some of the techniques 
which I have already suggested. For example, the com- 
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pletion method may be changed from a recall type of 
testing to a recognition type by combining it with the 
matching method. There is, as I have suggested, consid- 
erable difficulty in rating completion tests unless they are 
carefully-made. The pupils are likely to write into the 
blanks words which the examiner has never thought of. 
Sometimes these unforeseen responses are entitled to at least 
part credit. Accordingly, the matching idea has been used. 
A list of words is furnished along with the sentences con- 
taining blanks. The pupil is to fill the blanks by using 
words taken from the list. 

The following might be part of a test in plane geometry: 


In the following passage some words are left out. Find these 
words in the list to the right. In each blank in the passage 
write the number of the word, taken from the list, which 
belongs in the blank. The first two blanks are filled in to 
show you how to do it. Notice that the words in the list 
are arranged alphabetically and that there are more of 
them than you need. 


The portion of a 8 surface bounded} 1 arc 
by a 7 called the circumference all} 2 center 
points of which are distant] 3 circle 
from a given is called a circle 4 CECUR: 
ference 
A ——— line drawn through the] 9 ee 
and terminating in, the 6 eae y 
is called a chord. An ——+—— is a i a 
portion of the circumference thus cut off. P ones 
The part of a circle included between fy adil 
a : 
i nna and an ——~—— is called Sea er 
© 12) SECtOLr 
13 segment 
14 straight 
15 tangent 
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The purpose in combining the matching with the comple- 
tion device is to convert the latter from a recall to a recog- 
nition type and thus to make it more definite. Sometimes, 
however, a combination of testing devices is made, because 
the examiner desires to do two things with each question. 
For example, Charters in his Language and Grammar Tests 
and Kirby in his Grammar Test wish to test the pupil’s 
knowledge both of usage and rules. Usage lends itself to the 
alternative-response device and the application of rules to 
the matching device. Accordingly, Kirby presents in one 
column sentences in which an incorrect word is to be crossed 
out and in another column a set of rules from which one is to 
be selected and applied to each sentence. In each of the fol- 
lowing sentences the pupil is to cross out one of the words in 
parentheses, and then in front of the sentence he is to write 
the letter of the rule that applies: 


Sentences Rules 
(eet. Lt is (1) (me). a. A predicate noun or pro- 
( ) 2. (Whom) (who) did noun is in the nominative 
you call? case. 
( ) 3. We are the ones he} b. A pronoun agrees with its 
called, you and (1) antecedent in number. 
(me). c. An appositive modifier is 
( ) 4. A person should be in the same case as the 
careful of (his) word it modifies. 
(their) reputation. d. The direct object is in the 


objective case. 
os a 
Another interesting combination method shows the appli- 
cation of the new-type examinations to testing in a foreign 
language. In the Godsey Latin Composition Test some- 
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what the same idea is used as in the English test from which 
I have just quoted. Correct usage and rules are tested. 
There is, however, this difference: whereas in English there 
are only two ways in which an English-speaking pupil is 
likely to say a thing, there are in Latin several ways. Per- 
haps the Roman child made standard errors, so that if 
Quintilian had hit upon new-type examinations—new in 75 
A. D.—he might have used the alternative-response method. 
Modern children, however, have so many wrong ways of 
expressing an idea in Latin that the Godsey test uses multi- 
ple choice. Moreover, it uses a second multiple choice to 
bring in the proper rule of grammar. I give below two 
exercises. The pupil is to encircle the right Latin form in 
the parentheses—the first multiple choice—and to encircle 
one of the four numbers. These numbers refer to a list of 
rules (not given here) printed at the bottom of the page. 
This, then, is the second multiple choice. 


(a) The king’s sons are leaders of the enemy. 
Régis (filius, filidrum, filids, filii) ducés hostium sunt 
Eee st stcaned sco) oli  ieasrditica wisicenreonee ON Ae 2 ear 
(b) They were hurling weapons at the wall. 
Téla in mirum (coniciébantur, coniciébant, coniciunt, 
GURIMICCCNE) 2c git ss carey os os sede ees £720: 233-0 BA 
Note: Rule 13, “the subject of a finite verb is in the nomi- 
native,” applies in (a), and Rule 14, “action thought of as 


going on in the past is denoted by the imperfect,” applies 
| in (b) 7°. 


RECAPITULATION 


In the foregoing pages I have considered the so-called 
| mew-type examinations according to the following scheme: 
® Godsey, Edith R. Latin Composition Test. 
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I. The recall examination 
rt. Question-answer 
2. Completion 


II. The recognition examination 
1. Alternative response 
a. True-false 
b. Others 


2. Multiple choice 
a. Information questions 
b. Thought questions 
One selection 
Two or more selections 


c. Definitions 
d. Synonyms 
e. Cross-out 
f. Similarities 
g. Analogies 
h. Best reasons 
i. Pictures 
3. Matching 


a. Definitions 
b. Cause and effect 
c. Other relations 


4. Combinations 


HOW TO MAKE NEW-TYPE TESTS 


It is evident from the foregoing that the movement for 
_ better testing as it relates to new-type examinations has al- 
ready covered a great deal of ground. The literature on 
the subject is extensive, and it is growing rapidly. I have 
given a few of the more important titles in a bibliography 
at the end of this chapter. The teacher who would be 
regarded as truly expert must have these techniques at his — 
disposal. In conclusion I should like to give for the benefit 
of the teacher who may wish to try some of these techniques 
in his own work a few general directions as to procedure. 
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Do not suppose that yours is the one subject to which 
these objective tests do not apply. I have heard teachers of 
every subject taught in the public schools declare these 
examinations might be all right in other subjects but that 
in their particular subjects they could not be used. They 
can be used if you have the patience and ingenuity to work 
them out. 

It should be said at the outset that you cannot make one 
of these examinations even after you have become somewhat 
experienced as quickly as you can write examinations of the 
“describe” and “discuss” type. It takes longer to make a 
multiple-choice test, or an alternative-response test, or a 
recognition-completion test than it does to construct the 
traditional type of examination. You will save time, how- 
ever, in rating the pupils’ papers and the more pupils you 
have the greater will be the saving. In other words, the 
time-consuming task is, in the case of the new-type examina- 


tions, shifted from the rating of papers to the preparing of © 


: the examination. And that is where it belongs. There is 
| nothing productive, nothing creative in the rating of papers. 
: Everybody recognizes it to be drudgery. With the old type 
of examination it is not only drudgery but drudgery largely 


| 


wasted. The results are so unsatisfactory, so unreliable, 
: that they fall far short of justifying the labor involved. On 
the other hand, the making of a good test paper is worth 
doing. It sets a standard both for one’s self as a teacher and 
for subsequent classes—for these examinations so carefully 
‘constructed will, let us hope, be preserved by every teacher. 
Before attempting to make a new-type examination, 


‘analyze carefully the teaching unit which you wish your test 


Ke 
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to cover. It may be the first case in percentage, or Brazil, 
or the Critical Period in American history, or magnetism, or 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Whatever it is, you should 
break it up into as many items as you may properly expect 
your pupils to be acquainted with. Then you should con-. 
sider these items in their relation to each other and in rela- 
tion to items in previous teaching units. You should also 
consider these parts from different points of view. Surely 
you will not be satisfied merely with information about them. 
You will want your pupils to invest them with richness 
of meaning, to show their sense of values with respect to 
them, to exhibit an appreciative attitude toward them, and 
to be able to think in reference to them. Incidentally, this 
searching analysis will be likely to show how you can im- 
prove your teaching of the same subject-matter on another 
occasion. This suggests that it would be a good plan to 
analyze the teaching unit before you teach it. Such an 
analysis would serve two purposes. It would improve your 
seaching, and with slight modifications it would form the 
basis of your testing, 

After the analysis has been made, each topic and each 
idea about a topic may be made the subject of one or more 
short-answer key questions. I use the term “question” in a 
broad sense. I do not mean an interrogative sentence, but 
any test item requiring the pupil to do something. 

As you proceed in the examination of your topics, you will 
doubtless find that some parts of the material lend them- 
selves readily to the construction of true and false state- 
ments with which the pupils may be properly tested. Other 
parts may suggest a different kind of alternative-response 
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test. There will probably be still other matters concern- 


ing which more than two choices may reasonably be set up. 
This will lead to a group of multiple-choice questions. Some 
of them may involve the definition of technical terms. 
Others may require the selection of ideas exhibiting a defi- 
aite relationship to other items after the manner of the 
analogies test. Still others may ask for the selection of 
: best reasons; and there will perhaps be a chance for a com- 
pletion test in which key words will be omitted and set up 
in a column along with a number of other words. There 
may also be an opportunity for the matching of causes with 
-effects—in geography the matching of imports with the 
countries from which the imports are received, or in history, 
of men and the events with which they are associated. No 
‘hard and fast rules can be laid down. You will have to 
experiment with them and no amount of detailed directions 
will save you that necessity. 

Both experience and experiment have shown that special 
precautions must be taken to avoid ambiguities in wording 
the questions. For example, in making up a true-false test 
one must recognize that there are different kinds of truth 
and falsity. Some propositions are true by demonstration, 
others by preponderance of evidence, and still others by 
the weight of opinion. The falsity of statements is similarly 
conditioned. Moreover, a statement may be true or false 
according to certain conditions. In order, therefore, to make 
the statement universally true or false the conditions must 
be set forth in the statement. Even after care has been exer- 
cised in formulating the statements, it is desirable to submit 
them to competent people and to have these people actually 
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work through the tests as the pupils are supposed to do. If 
this is done there will be few instances in which the writer 
of the examination will not find unsuspected imperfections 
in his work. 

The new-type examination opens up rather extensive pos- 
sibilities. McCall has estimated that more than twelve 
million examinations are given annually in the public schools 
of the country. I am not sure whether with the oncoming 
of the new techniques there will be more or fewer examina- 
tions, but I am sure that they will be better. The new-type 
examinations when compared with the old-type examinations 
will permit the average pupil to exhibit twice as much in- 
formation about a topic.1* Ruch estimates that for twelfth- 
grade pupils we may require, per minute of working time, 
any one of the following: five recall questions, six questions 
involving a choice among five items, seven questions involv- 
ing a choice among three items, nine questions involving ¢ 
choice between two items, or ten true-false questions. He 
says that this standard might well be cut in half for use 
in the elementary grades." The new-type test is therefore 
rapid and searching. As Ballard says, it gets into the crev- 
ices and corners. It explores the entire area of the subject 

Moreover, the result is very much more reliable. Ruck 
states that “ten- to twenty-minute examinations of objective 
type are very much more reliable than the five- and ten 
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question traditional examinations which require thirty to 
_ sixty minutes.” 16 
_ One of the inadequacies of the discussion test is the fact 
that it can hit only a few spots. Take the last test of this 
sort which you gave and after analyzing the teaching unit 
_ which it was supposed to cover, compare the topics touched 
upon in the test with those contained in your analysis. You 
will then realize that pupils with equal knowledge of sub- 
_ ject-matter may, according to whether they are lucky or un- 
lucky, obtain almost any sort of mark. If the questions in 
the old-style test happen to strike the “bare spots” in the 
pupil’s knowledge of the subject, he will, of course, be unable 
to answer them. If they fall at the places where he is well 
informed, he will make a good showing. Sometimes in our 
rating of papers we actually raise the mark of a capable 
pupil who has turned in a poor paper. We assume he has 
been unlucky, although as a matter of fact he may have 
been quite unprepared. At any rate it would be very much 
better to have a test which told the truth. 

Another inadequacy of the essay type of test has to do 
with the scoring. I have already pointed out that competent 
people may differ widely in rating such a test. I have also 
stated that a given person will rate the same paper differ- 
ently under different circumstances. For example, toward 
the end of the rating of a set of examination papers I am 
by no means in the same frame of mind that I was at the 
beginning. The whole situation is different. Hence I do 
not rate the same. Again, a succession of good papers al- 
ways makes the following paper which is not so good appear 


a° 0G. cit. 
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worse than it is. On the other hand, if the same paper fol- 
lowed a succession of bad papers, it might appear to be_ 
better than it is. The new method of examination meets | 
the conditions I have suggested. Anybody, anywhere, at | 
any time who knows the correct answer to each question | 
can rate the papers. ‘The pupils may rate them, and it is 
often a good plan to have them do so. A clerk may do so, 
and the possibilities of using clerks in schools to do the 
increasing, and important, clerical work of teachers is one 
of the things we must begin to think about. For all these 
reasons the new-type examination surpasses the essay ex- 
amination in fairness to the student. The rating is the 
same for all. It is neither lenient nor severe; it is just. 
Moreover, since the new-type examination covers all the 
ground it should cover, indolent students may find it to 
their advantage to abandon their favorite pastime of guess- 
ing what the instructor will ask and devote their energies 
to studying the subject. The well-prepared student, on the 
other hand, need have no fear of misfortune. 

The new-type examinations are generally conceded to be 
more interesting than the essay type of examination. In 
fact, nobody ever thought of the traditional examination as 
having any interest value. At this point we might well take 
a lesson from the experimentalists who have shown the supe- 
rior worth of all work in which the worker is interested. 
Moreover, the new-type examinations are far less fatiguing 
than the examinations which they assume to supplant. In 
taking them the pupil has the sense of accomplishment, of 
progress. He is able rapidly to record the things he knows. 
In fact, in the older type of examination the tiresome part 
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is the unessential part. The labor of writing for an hour 
or even two or three hours at breakneck speed in a race 
against time is both depressing and irrelevant. Success 
in examinations involving this requirement depends largely 
on handwriting and composition. Many a student, ignorant 
of the subject-matter with which the examination deals, 
“sets by” because of the facility with which he can write. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising that pupils 
have invariably voted for the new-type examination when- 
ever they have had a chance to do so. As McCall says of a 
particular kind of new-type examination: “ ‘Children cry 
for it? may be a bit exaggerated but at any rate they hate it 
less. It offers an opportunity for a contest where the rules 
are fair.” 

These new-type examinations—which I should prefer to 
call short-answer examinations—are being tried out in an 
experimental way by various examining bodies, for example, 
the United States Civil Service Commission, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and the Board of Examiners for 
the New York City Public Schools. The classroom teacher 
should not be behind these organizations in willingness to 
experiment in this important field. Again, therefore, as so 
often before, we find opportunity for the teacher as a re- 
search worker. No findings of a civil service commission or 
of a board of examiners will be half as valuable as the 
findings of a considerable body of teachers. 
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CHAPTER VII 
GROUPING AND CLASSIFYING PUPILS 


In the early days of the American school there were no 
grades. Schools were like the present one-room rural schools. 
In cities large rooms were provided in which sev- 
eral hundred children might be brought together under one 
teacher with a number of monitors or assistants. 


THE GRADED SYSTEM 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the idea of the 
graded school began to be expressed. This was particularly 
true in New England. Horace Mann spoke enthusiastically 
and frequently on the merits of the graded school. Some of 
his arguments are the very arguments which are now used 
for a much more accurate adjustment of the school to the 
pupil than the graded system ever permitted. It was be- 
lieved that if one did no more than divide a school into 
eight or ten levels or grades, one could bring together pupils 
of the same ability. The idea was developed with convic- 
tion and with fervor. It was predicted that in a graded 
school the teacher of a grade would have to adopt but one 
method because the abilities of the children would all be the 
same. Reduction in effort, increase in efficiency, greater 
progress of pupils, and diminished cost of education were 


suggested as the probable results of adopting the graded 
system. 
258 
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Well, the graded system was adopted—a milestone in 
the long road over which the American school has traveled. 
I have no disposition to minimize its importance. In its 
implications, if not in its actual work, it had in it all the 
things which Horace Mann saw. But straightway the graded 
system began to harden. It lost the flexibility which it 
might have carried over from the ungraded system; instead 
of facilitating the progress of pupils it often hindered it. 
It brought with it the promotion system and the “lock step” 
of the grades. The problem of the repeater—of the child 
who is left behind—likewise came into view. 

Grades and promotion. As the graded system has devel- 
oped, each grade has come to be thought of as a level of 
ability—ability being expressed largely in terms of the 
information which a child is able to give back when prodded 
by oral or written questions. The New England leaders 
seemed to think the pupils in a grade would be of about 
the same ability; and teachers, despite the evidence of 
their own experience, have continued to act as if they were. 
It would probably be wiser to regard a grade less as a stage 
in the advancement of pupils and more as a grouping of 
curriculum material. The gradation might then refer pri- 
marily to the offerings of the school and only secondarily 
to the ability of pupils. If the grades are thus regarded, 
the idea of promotion comes to be something quite differ- 
ent from the idea which is usually entertained and which 
indeed seems to be inevitable when the grades are thought 
of merely as stages of development. According to the 
usual idea, promotion is a certification that a child has suc- 
cessfully done the work of the previous grade. It would 
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be an appeal to a higher and better law if promotion were 
based, not on what a child “as learned but on what he needs 
tolearn. 

Consider, for example, the seventh grade as a grouping 
of curriculum material. This material is considerably richer 
than the material of the sixth grade. History may be taken 
up for the first time as a consecutive study. Shop work 
for the boys and domestic science for the girls may appear 
on the scene. There may be an opportunity to study a for- 
eign language or general science. In English, “language” 
may give place to grammar, At any rate the seventh grade 
possesses greater opportunities than does the sixth grade. 

Who shall be permitted to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities? In general, of course, those who have done well 
in the sixth grade may properly be advanced to the seventh. 
But is this really the final answer to the question? Are 
there not others who should have this privilege? Is not the 
best interest of the child more fundamental than his attain- 
ment of seventy-five per cent of the work of the sixth grade? 
Is not his welfare more important in determining the issue 
than any per cent? May not a child who has been in the 
sixth grade for a year, even though he has done poorly, ob- 
tain more benefit from the richer curriculum of the seventh 
grade than he would by remaining another year in contact 
with the old curriculum? 

Children in each grade are not of equal ability. As a mat- 
ter of fact the chief assumption concerning the grades of 
the elementary schools is not true. The pupils in them are 
not of the same or of nearly the same ability. The evidence 
on this point is overwhelming. It may be drawn not only 
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from educational literature but from every schoolhouse in 
the land. It is quite the usual thing for the pupils taught 
as a grade by one teacher to differ in mental age by four or 
‘Ive years. In extreme cases they will differ seven or eight 
years. If proper adjustments were made, each of these years 
of difference ought to correspond to a difference of one grade. 
Yet all these children are in the same grade. Moreover, if 
in a given school system all the pupils of each age from ten 
to sixteen are located, they will be found in every grade. 
You will find ten-year-olds, for example, in the first grade 
and you will find them in the eighth grade. 

In achievement the range of individual differences within 
a given grade is likewise astonishingly wide. In spelling I 
myself found that a few third-grade children were better 
than average seventh-grade children and that on the other 
hand some seventh-grade pupils failed to do as well as 
average third-grade pupils. Others have found similar facts 
to be true in reference to other subjects. It has been said 
that in a given subject we can ordinarily take the best one- 
fifth of the children in a given grade, advance them to the 
next higher grade, and replace them with the poorest one- 
fifth of the pupils in the higher grade without changing the 
average ability of either grade. Under these circumstances 
it means little in reality, however much it may mean in 
theory, to say of a given child that he belongs to any par- 
ticular grade. 

Thus the graded system has failed to realize the purpose 
of its early advocates. It has broken down, in the sense 
that it has failed to bring together pupils of like ability. 
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TYPES OF CLASSIFICATION 


I shall use the term “classification” in a broad sense to | 
include three types of adjustment, namely, (a) segregation, | 
(b) regrading (which may be considered under two aspects, 
regrading by subjects and absolute regrading), and (c) 
grouping within grades. Classification is, therefore, any 
arrangement of pupils which seeks to bring them together so 
that they may be instructed with the greatest benefit to each 
of them. It is an attempt to realize in the light of present 
knowledge and through present methods the benefits which 
in an earlier day were expected from the graded system. 

Segregation. By segregation I mean the most extreme 
type of classification, namely, that which brings into one 
class children who are so greatly different from normal 
children that they cannot with benefit either to themselves 
or to normal children be instructed in regular classes. If 
a class for gifted children is organized such children are 
segregated. Usually, however, the term is used in connec- 
tion with children who exhibit some form of defect. Thus 
we have many classes for the feeble-minded. In large cities 
we have classes for children who are defective in English 
and classes for children suffering from various types of 
physical defects. Under segregation should also be men- 
tioned, in the interest of completeness, classes for adjust- 
ment, that is, classes the purpose of which is to bring up to 
grade children temporarily behind. Since segregation is an 
administrative measure, I shall devote no further attention 
to it in this chapter. For teachers of regular classes, segre- 
gation has no particular meaning except as a relief from the 
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' necessity of trying to teach one or more pupils who are 
_ entirely out of their proper element. 
Regrading. When a pupil is changed from one grade to 
_ another in one or more subjects by a procedure other than 
| that of regular promotion, we may call the procedure regrad- 
_ing. If the change from one grade to another is complete, 
_ that is, if it has reference to all subjects taught in the grade 
_ from which the change takes place, it may be called absolute 
_regrading. Thus if, without qualification as to subjects, a 
_ pupil is advanced to the fifth grade from the fourth at a time 
or in a manner other than that of regular promotion, the act 
is one of absolute regrading. It would be the same if the 
pupil had been put back to the third grade. If a double 
promotion is conferred on promotion day, the extra promo- 
tion is an act of regrading. In fact, any change of grade out- 
side of that contemplated by regular promotion is regrading. 
Regrading may take place by subject. This happens so 
easily in the secondary school that it is hardly thought of as 
classification of any sort. Some elementary schools, how- 
ever, recognize the varying aptitudes of pupils in different 
subjects. A fifth-grade child may be above grade in geog- 
raphy and below grade in arithmetic. These facts may be 
recognized by putting him in the sixth grade as to geography 
and in the fourth grade as to arithmetic. The act of making 
this kind of adjustment is one kind of regrading, namely, 
regrading by subject. The school which employs this 
method is sometimes said to be using subject classification. 
Grouping within grades. The separation of pupils of a 
given grade into two or more divisions on the basis of ability 
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may be called grouping within grades. Of the different) 
kinds of classification employed by the school, this is the 
one which most closely concerns the teacher. It may be put 
into effect in either of two ways. Ifa school is large enough, 
a given grade may be divided into two or more classes each | 
in a different room and under a different teacher. If these 
classes are made up so that they represent ability groups in| 
the grade in question, then we have a very effective kind of 
grouping within grades, namely, grouping by rooms. In 

smaller schools, however, we cannot have more than one 

class of a given grade. In these schools if we think it is 

unwise to teach in one group pupils of such widely different 

abilities as the usual class presents, then we divide each class 

into two or more ability groups. This is another kind of 

grouping within grades, namely, grouping within rooms. 


ABSOLUTE REGRADING 


“Every day is promotion day for those who can benefit 
by it.” Such is the slogan of many a school. Incidental 
promotion—that is, promotion within the year or semester 
—is always a possibility for the industrious pupil. This 
device is one of the prevalent ways of breaking the lock 
step of the grades. It may not be the best way but almost 
any way which really takes better account of individual 
differences among pupils is to be encouraged. ‘The lock 
step,” said a superintendent recently, “is the goose ‘step. 
I am done with it.” Most of the adjustment secured by 
absolute regrading is in the nature of promotion. Relatively 
few adjustment cases of this sort involve demotion. The 
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‘Ohio Classification Committee! showed that according to 
ithe reports it received not more than fifteen or twenty 
per cent of regrading involved changing children to a lower 
prade. Accordingly, in what I shall have to say about 
'regrading I shall frequently refer to it as a procedure for 
advancing pupils rapidly. 

The opposition to regrading. The chief opponents of 
-regrading are the teachers themselves. Many investigators 
‘have pointed out the reluctance of classroom teachers to 
| permit children to be incidentally promoted or “skipped,” 
as they say. McCall notes this in his book on How to 
“Measure in Education. The common experience of ad- 
‘ministrative officers is to the same effect. Teachers do not 
like to lose their good pupils and it is, of course, the best 
pupils who are candidates for incidental promotion. Then 
there are those who argue against putting a child in the 
next higher grade—at other than regular promotion time— 
because, they say, he will be handicapped by the loss of 
certain work which he has skipped. There will be gaps 
in his information, they say. Some teachers honestly be- 
lieve this to be the case. Others use the argument despite 
the fact that they know it to be fallacious. 

The logic of the argument is attractive. On the assump- 
tion that a grade represents a level of development through 
which a child must pass as a prerequisite to the next level— 
on the assumption, in other words, of a rigid graded system 
—it would be detrimental to a child to skip a grade. But 


*Buckingham, B. R., and others. The Classification of Pupils in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Report of the Classificaticn Committee appointed by 
Vernon M. Riegel, Director of Education. Columbus, Ohio, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1925. 160 pp. 
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the grades are not what they purport to be. The curriculum 
of the fifth grade, for example, is not prerequisite to 
that of the sixth grade in any hard and fast way. Thou- 
sands of fifth-grade children are better than average sixth- 
grade children. It is no doubt true that the fractions of 
the fifth grade will be necessary for successful work in sixth- 
grade arithmetic. In geography, however, one does not need 
to study Europe before studying Asia. There is no sharply 
defined requirement in reading which a pupil must reach be- 
fore he can profitably enter the sixth grade. The same is 
true of spelling and language. Moreover, one of the things 
we have lately learned is the surprisingly large amount of 
information children have about a given subject before they 
have received formal instruction in it. I shall have some- 
thing more definite to say about this in Chapter EX. Arith- 
metic is practically the only subject in which there will be 
important gaps in a pupil’s knowledge as the result of skip- 
ping. This is a small matter and can be taken care of by 
special arrangements both before and after the pupil is 
promoted. 

The fears on the part of teachers that pupils will not really 
profit by rapid advancement have so often been proven to 
_ be groundless that it is a wonder they have not been allayed. 
One investigator after another, one superintendent after an- 
other, bears testimony to the effect that when bright pupils 
have been given an extra promotion they have made good 
in the grade to which they were promoted. 

Bases of regrading. A great deal depends upon the way in 
which regrading is put into effect. As things are now, even 
with so many standardized tests on the market, the prevail- 
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ing basis on which regrading takes place is the teacher’s 
judgment. In a recent investigation in Ohio, ‘teachers’ esti- 
mates” was found to rank first in importance as a reason for 


| regrading, while ‘“‘class ratings’? was next in importance. 
gr ) r 


Class ratings are themselves a form of teachers’ estimates. 
Only in about one-fourth of the reported cases of classifica- 
tion were standardized tests—including intelligence tests— 


_ the principal basis of action. 


Yet test results have frequently been shown to be better 
than teachers’ estimates. Wherever a thoroughgoing com- 
parison has been made between tests and teachers’ judg- 
ments, the former have proved to be the better. This has 
been particularly true in the matter of judging the intelli- 
gence of children, as I have shown at some length in Chap- 
ter III. The experimental evidence as it applies to the clas- 
sification of pupils will be reviewed in a subsequent section 
of this chapter. 

The most favorable times of the year. There is no time 
in the school year when regrading does not take place to 
some extent. January, however, appears to be the best 
month, with September as a second choice. It appears to 
make a difference whether the school in question is on the 
annual or the semiannual promotion basis. September is 
the favored month among schools that promote twice a year. 
There is evidence that the influence of a summer school is 
felt in this connection. Among the schools which promote 
once a year November is next to September as the month 
in which the greatest number of extra promotions are made. 
In fact, all through the fall months there is apparently a 
great deal of readjustment of the kind of which I am speak- 
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ing, not only among the annual-promotion schools but also 
among those that promote twice a year. The late winter 
months and the spring months do not show much of this 
type of readjustment, unless the school in question is on | 
the semiannual promotion basis. In that case March is a — 
favored month. In short, there is evidence that in many 
schools there is a readjustment shortly after the general — 
promotion has taken place. There is likewise a subordinate — 
tendency in all schools to confer extra promotions in June. 
These are the double promotions—in other words, the ad- 
vancement of pupils more than one grade at the regular 
promotion time.” 

The most favorable grades. Regrading is considerably 
more frequent in the lower than in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. The Ohio Classification Committee’s 
report shows that the greatest amount of regrading was in 
the fourth grade. There was nearly as much, however, in 
the first, second, and third grades, and the amount in the 
fifth grade was still considerable. Two-thirds of all the 
reported readjustments of this kind were in the first half of 
_ the eight-year elementary school. 

Time saved. Among eighteen cities which reported to 
the Ohio Classification Committee the use of regrading there 
were 1,687 adjustments and these yielded a net gain in 
time amounting to 1,142 years. In other words, the saving 
in time due to regrading was the equivalent of a year of 
schooling for 1,142 pupils. 


* All these statements are made on the basis of the investigation of the 
Ohio Classification Committée to which reference has already been made. 
The statements are made in positive form, and they are believed to be 
substantially correct. More extensive data, however, than the Committee 
had at its disposal are desirable. 
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Summing up as to the facts from the Ohio Classification 
Committee’s report, we may say that the evidence points 
to the use of absolute regrading predominately in the lower 


) half of the elementary school and to the utilization of this 
| procedure as a secondary adjustment following the regular 
_ promotion period. The fall months are especially favor- 
| able for this action. Most of these adjustments involve 
_ promotion rather than demotion, and a large amount of time 


| 


is saved for the pupils. The chief basis for decision as to 
reclassification is the teacher’s judgment, either expressed 
as such or in the form of class standing. Independent evi- 


_ dence, however, is to the effect that tests, supplemented by 


the teacher’s judgment, would constitute a more satisfactory 
basis. 

The teacher’s attitude toward regrading. No doubt the 
question of whether regrading shall constitute a part of 
the school procedure rests with the principal or the superin- 
tendent. In other words, the policy is not usually a con- 
cern of the classroom teacher. A large number of superin- 
tendents and principals express themselves in favor of the 
idea that every day shall be promotion day for the child 
who is ready for advancement. They say, however, that 
teachers are unwilling to put the idea into effect, that they 
are reluctant to say that the child zs ready for advance- 
ment. 

I think you should be open-minded on this matter. I ad- 
mit that absolute regrading is a crude method of readjust- 
ment and that if a given school has for a long time been alert 
to avail itself of other types of readjustment, this one will 
probably seldom be used. But only a few schools have 
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systematically availed themselves of any means of adjust- | 


ment supplementary to those of regular promotion. 


As I have already indicated, there is normally a wide | 


range of pupil ability in any given class unless ability © 


grouping has been put into effect. If, as I have already 


shown, there is a strong tendency for pupils to be able — 


to do the work of the grade to which their mental age 
corresponds, then it must be true that normally there is 
considerable opportunity for a better adjustment through 
regrading. Moreover, the practically unanimous findings 
to the effect that capable pupils when given extra promo- 
tion make good in the grade to which they have been 
advanced shows that there is less hazard in regrading than 
may have been supposed. I cannot understand why teachers 
should be so conservative about this matter. They will 
readily admit that the few pupils to whom they have given 
extra promotion did good work in the higher grade. They 


seem to feel, however, that these pupils have missed some- 


thing, although they are quite unable to locate it. They 
also have a vague notion about the nervous strain of 
-the child and a general idea that it is undesirable to let 
pupils go through school rapidly. I should not recommend 


the extra promotion of a child who was not in good physical | 


condition, but if this condition is present there is no evi- 
dence worthy of belief that a capable child suffers nervous 
or other ills because of extra promotion. 

As to the general question of the wisdom or unwisdom of 
permitting children to go through school at more than the 
normal rate, the matter is so much one of opinion and ex- 
perimental data are so difficult to gather, that I can give you 
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' nothing authoritative on it. Two or three facts, however, I 


should like to point out. 

Physical versus mental maladjustment. In the first place 
most of the objection is due to the fact that these children 
will at an early age be graded with older children with whom 
they will be socially incompatible. This objection would 
largely fall to the ground if the practice of advancing chil- 
dren rapidly were more general. In other words, part of 
the remedy for the ills of skipping is more skipping. More- 
over, the fact that the rapidly promoted child is unable in 
some respects to meet his older classmates on even terms 
does not settle the question. The real question is whether 
this admitted maladjustment is not, after all, an improve- 
ment upon the maladjustment which it supplants. For it 
is not a choice between satisfactory adjustment and malad- 
justment but between two maladjustments of different sorts. 
On the one hand, if we fail to adyance the child he is malad- 
justed mentally in the grade in which we leave him. On 
the other hand, if we do advance him he is maladjusted 
physically in the grade to which we promote him. 

Which maladjustment do you prefer? So far as I know, 
no one has anything to offer to help us in deciding this 
question. Could you not help in securing an answer? May 
this not be a research problem for you to consider? Could 
you not put through some carefully controlled extra promo- 
tions and observe the results, comparing them with the re- 
sults secured before the promotion took place? At any rate 
the question is an open one. It is not one on which either 
you or I have sufficient grounds for a decision. Do not allow 
yourself to prejudge the matter, and when it comes to a 
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question of advancing a really capable child, do not make © 
him hurdle every barrier which you can raise. 

Acceleration versus enrichment. In the second place, the 
question of acceleration versus enrichment of the curriculum 
is brought up in this connection. Regrading, as I am 
using the term, is by no means the only device in the public | 
schools for advancing children rapidly through the grades— — 
I am leaving out of account the relatively rare regrading | 
which results in demotion. But the question of whether 
it is better to let bright children go through the grades rap- 
idly or to maintain the same pace while providing a richer 
educative experience in each grade is a question which may 
as well be discussed here as in any other of the many con- 
nections to which it applies. 

Let it be granted at the outset that a rich educational 
experience is what the schools should give. Theoretically 
it matters little whether that experience is given while the 
pupil spends a year in each grade or less or more than that 
time. It is entirely conceivable that a school may be so 
organized that it would be far better for the bright child to 
‘remain in the sixth grade than to go on to the seventh. The 
offerings of the sixth grade may be sufficiently diversified to 
permit him to get all and more than all that he could get in 
the seventh grade. But only a few schools are prepared to 
offer so diversified a curriculum with appropriately diver- 
sified teaching methods; and if a school were in such a posi- 
tion it would be organized that way with reference to the 
seventh grade as well as to the sixth. Even in such a school, 
therefore, it might be advisable to advance the child to the 
seventh grade, relying upon the rich curriculum of that 


: 
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grade to give him what he needed. The real point, however, 
3s that very few schools are organized to do anything like 
the variety of work in each grade which the enrichment 
idea presupposes. Most schools furnish no more than a 
standard curriculum in each grade. Unless, therefore, a 
great deal of thought and planning, a great deal of high- 
grade leadership and high-grade followership have been 
present in a given school system, the enrichment idea falls 
to the ground, It is acceleration or nothing. Under these 
circumstances I plead for acceleration. 

Another point is worth making. Acceleration zs enrich- 
ment. If you skip a bright child from the third to the 
fourth grade and thus enable him ultimately to finish the 
elementary school, when without the extra promotion he 
could not have done so, have you not enriched his school 
experience? Suppose you and your colleagues in a given 
elementary school, whether by regrading or otherwise, bring 
a bright girl through the school in six years. Will not this 
tend to give her two years more of training in the high 
school or perhaps in college? It may mean that she will 
be able to take a normal-school course which her family 
might not otherwise have been able to give her. Under these 
circumstances, would not your action and that of your 
colleagues have been an enrichment of the girl’s training? 
The educational experience in each successively higher grade 
is richer and fuller than that of any lower grade. If a 
policy of acceleration brings, as it inevitably will, this richer 
and fuller experience into the lives of more boys and girls, 
then the supposed antagonism between acceleration and 
enrichment vanishes. We have substituted for a present en- 
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richment a later enrichment. We have chosen deferred divi- 
dends to present gain, and a tyro in finance will tell you’ 
which is greater. : 


REGRADING BY SUBJECTS 


If a pupil is doing work in one or more subjects above 
or below the grade in which he is enrolled, he has received 
the benefit of regrading by subjects. Evidently this is a 
finer adjustment than absolute regrading. It recognizes the 
undoubted fact that children grow at different rates in dif- 
ferent respects. At the same time, regrading by subjects is 
often a good introduction to absolute regrading. If a child 
has secured advancement to the next higher grade in re- 
spect to two or three subjects, it becomes easier to enroll 
him in the higher grade. 

But in the case of regrading by subjects we have to con- 
sider to a considerably greater extent than in absolute re- 
grading the demotion side of the question. According to 
the report of the Ohio Classification Committee nearly forty 
per cent of the pupils who were “displaced” on the basis of 
one or more subjects were displaced downward. Arithmetic 
was largely responsible for this. Sixty per cent of the chil- 
dren who recited arithmetic in grades other than their own 
did so in lower grades. 

The subjects to which regrading is applied are predomi- 
nantly arithmetic, reading, and spelling, although language, 
geography, and history are well represented. These state- 
ments are gathered from reports from eight city and four 
county systems. From the same source it is indicated that 
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grades two to five inclusive are the ones in which such re- 
_ grading is most extensively practiced. 
From the very little that has been written on this sub- 
ject, I judge that subject regrading is not a policy in many 
elementary schools. It is, of course, the rule in the high 
| school and to a large extent in the junior high school. It 
s, however, entirely feasible in the grades. Suppose a 
fourth-grade pupil has satisfied his teacher as to all his 
fourth-grade work except language. If promotion is based 
on passing every subject, this pupil must be left back. 
Thus he may lose a year of time because of failure in but 
one subject. This happens even in supposedly progressive 
school systems. If regrading by subjects were recognized 
in the case of the fourth-grade child I have just mentioned, 
he would be promoted to the fifth grade and then required to 
do his language work in the fourth grade. The possibilities 
here in bringing him up in the subject in which he is defi- 
cient are at once evident. Again, suppose a fourth-grade 
pupil is particularly good in arithmetic but only average in 
the other subjects. It may even be admitted that as far 
as arithmetic is concerned he is “‘as good as anybody” in the 
fifth grade. He is evidently wasting his time reciting arith- 
metic in the fourth grade; but if subject regrading is not 
available we are obliged to let him continue to do so. In 
this case the child is caught in the machinery of the graded 
system. 

How subject regrading may be applied. The matter is not 
only one of policy but of organization—neither of which is 
controlled by the teacher. It is entirely feasible to organize 
a graded school on the basis of advancement by subjects, 
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provided the recitations in a given subject, say arithmetic. 
all begin at the same hour of the day. When this provision: 
is made, the sixth-grade child may go to the fifth-grade room 
at 9:45 for his arithmetic and do all the rest of his work 
with his own grade. There is a minor difficulty here due to 
the fact that the recitation periods are not the same length! 
in all the grades. Suppose the period is forty minutes in the 
sixth grade and thirty minutes in the fifth. The program of 
the fifth grade could provide for some non-promotional sub- 
ject such as music or physical training to follow the arith- 
metic. The sixth-grade child to whom I have referred could 
then either remain in the fifth-grade room during the extra 
ten minutes or return at once to his own room. In the 
latter case he could either listen to or participate in the 
sixth-grade arithmetic work. If there were several such 
pupils it would be worth while to organize the activities of 
this last ten minutes with reference to them. 


GROUPING WITHIN GRADES 


Largely a problem for teachers. As I have pointed out. 
regrading is essentially an administrative problem. The 
teacher is interested—vitally interested—but he does not 
ordinarily initiate the policy nor provide the organization. 
Moreover, even in working it out it is necessary for teach- 
ers to act cooperatively rather than individually, and this 
implies administrative and supervisory leadership. The 
grouping of pupils within grades, however, is more really 2 
problem for the teacher. It is true that the question of 
policy will probably be decided as an administrative ques. 
tion, but the working of the policy is often in the hands of 
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_ each individual teacher for his own classroom. I have al- 
_ ready pointed out that grouping within grades may take 
place either by rooms or within rooms. When it takes place 
| by rooms it is as much an administrative question as is 
_regrading. Since grouping within rooms, however, is pri- 
| marily a classroom question, I shall confine myself to that 
_ aspect of this type of adjustment. 
| Is grouping within rooms practicable? [| lately had access 
to figures received from a score of cities in which this 
_ policy was employed. In these cities 117 schools did more 
or less grouping of pupils within rooms. This is a rather 
impressive, affirmative reply to the question, “Is grouping 
within rooms practicable?” Among these 117 schools this 
type of classroom organization was employed in every grade. 
It was used more frequently, however, in the lower grades. 
The practice was strongly in evidence throughout the first 
six grades, falling off sharply in the seventh and eighth 
grades due, no doubt, to the presence of the junior high 
school with its peculiar facilities for adjustment. Although 
grouping within rooms was common in the first six grades, it 
was somewhat more frequently employed in the first three 
or primary grades. In fact, the frequency was about one- 
third greater in the primary grades. This is not much more, 
if it is any more, than the larger enrollment of those grades. 
When, therefore, allowance is made for the larger number 
of pupils in the lower grades, it is not unreasonable to repre- 
sent that grouping within grades is about equally applicable 
throughout the six-year elementary school. 

Number of groups in each room. [ have often been asked 
how many groups of pupils a teacher should make. As in 
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the case of most educational questions, the answer is not 
singular but plural. The size of the class has somethiny 
to do with the matter and the range of talent within the 
class has still more. The number of subjects in respect tc 
which the grouping takes place likewise has bearing. Ne 
doubt in most cases the number of groups a teacher wil 
organize will be the result of a compromise—a compromisé 
between the larger number which the spread of talent woulc 
suggest and the smaller number imposed by the time sched- 
ule. If, for example, forty minutes of the school program 
is all you can allow for arithmetic, it is clear that you can- 
not make five or six ability groups, because the time you 
would have for each group would be too short to permit you 
to accomplish anything. You would lose too much time 
stopping and starting. 

It will be of interest in this connection to know what 
teachers are actually doing. In the 117 schools to which I 
referred there were 784 instances of grouping. Of these, 
359 were instances of two groups in a room and 357 
were instances of three groups. In other words, 45.8 per 
cent of the cases involved only two groups and 45.5 per cent 
involved three groups. This makes up 91.3 per cent of the 
cases. Four groups of pupils in a room were reported 34 
times out of the total of 784 cases. This amounts to a little 
over 4 per cent. All larger numbers of groups were scatter- 
ing. If, therefore, the question of the number of groups 
to organize is to be settled by reference to the actual prac- 
tice of teachers, it appears that the answer is “either two or 
three.” So far as practice is concerned three groups are 
employed as frequently as two. 
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| The number of pupils in each group. How many pupils 
tyou will put in each group will depend mainly upon the 
isize of your class and the number of groups you make. The 
‘unity of the group is more important than its size. Teachers 
| co not appear to make their groups of equal size. They 
‘tend to make the more capable groups larger than the less 
| capable groups. The difference, although it amounts on 
the average to no more than two or three pupils, is never- 
theless consistent in the reports I have received. This indi- 
cates a definite tendency to put fewer pupils into dull groups 
than into bright groups. 

Whether this tendency is justified or not is perhaps a 
matter of opinion. One or two suggestions, however, may 
be made. In the first place, it seems likely that if children 
differ from the average to an equal degree they are equally 
in need of special and individual attention. This would 
doubtless mean that purely on the basis of adjusting the 
school to the child, the capable children should be given 
the same advantage as the less capable. But in the second 
place, the question of the instruction of bright and dull 
children is not wholly a matter of school adjustment. It 
is a social question. The value of the child to society 
both at the time of school attendance and later should like- 
wise be regarded. From this point of view the school is 
justified in giving more rather than less careful instruc- 
tion to bright children than to dull children. Many experts 
in education believe that the movement for the special in- 
struction of dull children has robbed bright children of 
the attention to which they are entitled. On these grounds 
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the advisability of teaching bright children in larger groups 
is open to question. 


Bases of grouping. A great deal has been written on the — 


: 


subject of selecting pupils of different abilities for the pur- 
pose of grouping them. Most of these writings report the 


use of intelligence tests as the chief means of determin- | 


ing the ability of the pupils. I have been interested to find 


out, not from educational writings but from school superin- | 


tendents and principals, the bases actually employed. I find 
that where the results of intelligence tests are available 
they are used, but that grouping as it is being conducted in 


the schools is carried out mainly on the basis of teachers’ | 


judgments. Among ten possible bases of grouping, the 
teacher’s estimate of intelligence ranked first. The teacher’s 
marks ranked second and the teacher’s estimate of industry 
ranked third. The fourth item mentioned was the pupil’s 
age. The fifth, sixth, and seventh ranks fell to mental age, 
intelligence quotient, and standardized educational tests re- 
spectively. Previous school marks and health were eighth 


and ninth respectively, and results of individual intelligence ~ 


testing was tenth. 

No doubt, as I have indicated, the rather low ranking 
of the intelligence and educational tests arises from the 
fact that in so many schools they are not given. For exam- 
ple, it is pretty well agreed that individual testing (for 
example by the Binet-Simon Scale) is highly reliable. The 
difficulty and expense, however, of administering individual 
tests prevent their being used widely. The fact, therefore, 
that the results of such testing occupy the last place in our 
ranking of bases of grouping no doubt merely means that 
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‘this basis was seldom available rather than that it was 
‘thought to be of little value. 

| Since the teacher’s judgment is so overwhelmingly im- 
portant in connection with grouping (as well as in so many 
other connections), it is incumbent upon teachers to make 
every possible effort to refine their judgments. I have urged 
_again and again that teachers should hold themselves to a 
| higher and ever higher degree of expertness in their calling. 
_An expert is a person whose judgment is keen, critical, and 
exact in his chosen field. Within that field his competence 
is admitted and his decisions are respected. I covet for 
the teaching profession the possession of the expert’s capa- 
ble judgment and the social recognition of the teacher as one 
whose opinion on matters falling within his field cannot be 
lightly disregarded. 


GROUPING BY ROOMS 


Wherever large numbers of pupils are available in a 
given grade, a superior type of grouping within grades is 
available. One may form sections or classes of the same 
grade and place each one in charge of a different teacher. 
If these sections are distinguished from each other on the 
basis of ability, there is a very evident opportunity to adjust 
the curriculum and the methods of teaching to the particular 
level of ability represented in each section, 

The number of desirable ability groups is limited only 
by the number of classes of the same grade which may be 
brought together under one organization. Van Denburg ? 


*Van Denburg, J. K. The Junior High School Idea. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1922. p. 45. 
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believes that when sixth-grade pupils enter the seventh 
grade of the junior high school the greater the number of 
ability groups the better. He gives reasons for this and his 
reasons seem to me to apply to other grades as closely as 
they do to the seventh. I have received reports of as many 
as twelve different ability groups in a given grade. Never- 
theless, by far the commonest numbers of groups are two 
and three. In fact, eighty-nine per cent of the reports to 
which I have had access indicate no more than three groups” 
per grade. Van Denburg* suggests a procedure to be fol- 

lowed in the seventh grade when grouping by rooms is avail- 
able. His ideas are equally applicable to other grades. He 
points out that all the groups of a given grade will be sub- 

stantially alike in effort and in thoroughness but unlike in 

achievement. There will be no repeating. There will be a 
chance for transfer between groups. Not oftener than twice 

a semester a uniform examination—that is, an examination 

the same for all the groups—will be administered. The 

“passing marks” will, however, be different from the different 

groups. In other words, we might be satisfied with 60 per 
cent for one group but would require 70 per cent for another 

and 80 per cent for a third. Van Denburg would set up 
in addition to these uniform examinations frequent review 
tests which would be of approximately the same difficulty 
for each group but quite different in the subject-matter cov- 

ered. With respect to these tests, therefore, the same pass- 

ing mark would be required in every group. If it were 80 

per cent, each pupil would be expected to reach it in order to 
continue in his group. 

“Op. cit., p. 45. 
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THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Although, as_I_have-shown, teacher’s judgments of in- 
telligence, proficiency, and industry are the most frequently 
used bases of grouping, the superiority of the results of 
intelligence tests for this purpose has been strikingly exhib- 
ited by several writers. For example, Alexander ® reports 
that a first grade was divided into three sections during the 
first three weeks of school. The intelligence tests were then 
| administered, and the pupils were reclassified strictly ac- 
cording to the test results. The author notes that some 
_of the reclassifications according to the tests seemed at the 
time to be absurd but that later the tests proved to have 
been better than the teachers’ judgments. ~ 
Doctors S. L. and L. C. Pressey ® give evidence to the 
same effect. They report two investigations, one dealing 
with sixth- and seventh-grade pupils, the other with first- 
grade pupils. The pupils in the sixth and seventh grades 
had been sectioned according to teachers’ judgments. On 
the basis of tests certain pupils in the slow sections made 
high scores and were accordingly transferred to fast sec- 
tions. Correspondingly those in the fast sections who did 
poorest in the tests were transferred to slow sections. Eight 
out of ten pupils thus transferred to fast sections made good, 
and eight out of ten who were put in the slow sections were 
retained in those sections the next year. The conclusion is 


® Alexander, Jessie M. “The Binet-Simon Test in Practical Use in the 
Public Schools of Hinsdale, Illinois,” Elementary School Journal, 21:146-48 
(October, 1920). 

°Pressey, S. L. and L. C. “Measuring the Usefulness of Tests in Solving 
School Problems,” School and Society, 12:531-34 (November 27, 1920). 
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that teachers’ estimates may be considerably improved if | 


they are supplemented by test results. 
The second investigation reported by the Presseys tells 
of the giving of an intelligence test to pupils entering the 


first grade and the subsequent hypothetical division of the | 


classes into two groups. In other words, the children were 


not actually divided into groups except on paper. At the — 
end of the first month of school the teachers divided their | 


pupils into two sections on the basis of their judgments. 
According to the marks given the pupils at the end of the 


semester, the test grouping was superior to the grouping © 


made according to the teachers’ estimates in twelve out of 
the thirteen sections concerned in the investigation. In the 
remaining section the two groupings were equally effective. 

Again Glass, reporting the results of grouping pupils in 
the Washington Junior High School of Rochester, New York, 
says that the method of division into ability groups up 
to 1919 was on the basis of elementary-school ratings. 
These, he says, proved unsatisfactory especially as regards 
the more capable pupils. He says in this connection, “Ap- 
_ parently the ability of teachers to detect low-intelligence 
pupils exceeds their ability to draw fine distinctions between 
very superior, superior, and high average groups.” 

Use both tests and teachers’ judgments. Other writers give 
testimony to the same effect. The conclusion seems to me 
to be clear. It is that wherever possible the estimates of 
teachers should be supplemented by the results of testing. 
At the same time I would not have you suppose that the 
reliability of the test results is perfect. Several writers, 


| 
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_Seyer” for example, have pointed out that in classifying 
pupils on the basis of intelligence tests we can expect that 


mistakes will be made. But the real question is, how much 


better is such a classification than the grouping which usu- 
ally prevails? The point is made that a most noticeable 


improvement over the present practice may be obtained 


even though we fail to secure a high degree of accuracy. 
| The position seems to be justified, as Stetson concludes— 
“namely, that intelligence tests plus teachers’ judgments 
yield better results than either of these alone. As I have 


taken occasion to say many times, testing will not and 
should not do away with the exercise of judgment. Why 
should it? After giving the tests, do we not still have avail- 
able the teachers’ judgments, just as we did before the tests 
were given? Unless these judgments are worthless we 
should use them. 


ARE CLASSIFICATION AND GROUPING WORTH WHILE? 


It is easy to see that bringing together pupils of similar 
ability ought to produce superior results. Moreover, there 
is some evidence to support this belief; but the evidence is 
by no means complete. We need more and better experi- 
mental investigation of this problem. In furnishing this ex- 
perimentation the teacher may be especially helpful. Mean- 
while let us look at some of the evidence which is now 
available. 

“Geyer, Denton L. “The Reliability of Rankings by Group Intelli- 


gence Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 13:43-49 (January, 
1922). 
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According to Moyer ® superior and average pupils do 
somewhat better in ability groups than in mixed groups. In- 
ferior pupils, according to the same investigator, do not 
appear to benefit by being placed together in one group. 
These conclusions are based on scores from standardized 
tests. No effort, however, appears to have been made to 
adapt the teaching and the curriculum to the pupils in each | 
of these groups. Moyer’s data likewise show that if pupils 
are grouped according to ability, those who are accidentally 
misplaced in higher groups than their ability warrants may 
actually profit by this misplacement, but that those who are | 
misplaced in lower sections may suffer from such misplace- | 
ment. It appears, then, that it is a more serious error to 
put a child into too low a section than into too high a section. 
The practical lesson to derive from this is: be sure you 
are right before you put a child into a low group. If you are 
in doubt, put him into an average or high group. 

Torgerson ® gives a rather convincing statement of the 
value of grouping and classifying pupils. At West Allis, 
Wisconsin, where Torgerson was director of educational 
measurements, classification had been in effect for three 
- years when he made his study. He shows that failure was 
reduced during that period 41 per cent in the elementary 
grades and 19 per cent in grades seven to nine. This was 
not brought about through a reduction in the standards of 


*Moyer, Edward L. “A Study of the Effects of Classification by Intel- 
ligence Tests.” Twenty-third Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1924. pp. 313-22. 

*Torgerson, T. L. “Is Classification by Mental Ages and Intelligence 
Quotients Worth While?” ‘Journal of Educational Research, 13:171-81 
(March, 1926). ; 
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promotion. These standards had in reality been raised 
during the period of classification. Evidence to this effect 
_was secured from the use of standardized tests. These 
_ tests showed that grade achievement had been raised during 
the period of classification by the equivalent of more than 
_one semester. The real difference, therefore, in favor of 
_ classification was even greater than the figures indicated. 
Torgerson likewise makes the point that mental under- 
_ ageness and over-ageness were likewise reduced. The pro- 
portion of pupils who were three years above the mentality 
corresponding to their grades was reduced 73 per cent. 
Reductions of 55 per cent and 24 per cent were noted in 
respect to pupils who were mentally in advance of their 
grades by two years and one year, respectively. In making 
these reductions the procedure which in this chapter we 
have called absolute regrading was put into effect. Extra 
promotions were given to 346 pupils for a total educational 
gain of 409 semesters. “Not a single failure resulted, and 
in practically every instance the pupils thus accelerated 
not only did better work but were actually leaders in their 
classes.” This is but a confirmation of the statement pre- 
viously made, that capable children when given extra pro- 
motion are likely to make good. 

“It has been rather frequently found that bright children 
fail to work up to their capacity, while dull children do 
better work than their mentality would lead us to expect. 
Torgerson gives data from which he concludes that there 
is no evidence for the theory of an inherent lack of indus- 
try on the part of bright pupils. His data indicate that 
when pupils are properly classified and grouped the inverse 
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relation so often noted between intelligence and accomplish- } 
ment disappears. In other words, his results show that 
when pupils are given educational opportunity equal to their : 
ability, bright pupils are as efficient as dull pupils. He even | 
finds a tendency for them to have an advantage in this | 

respect over pupils of the same mental age but of a lower 
} intelligence quotient. ~ 

Glass,’° to whom I have already referred, gives a good 
summary of the benefits to be expected from ability group- 
ing. He is discussing the junior high school but his words | 
have general application when he says: “Its chief virtue 
is that it demands a recognition of differences in individ- — 
uals. It facilitates administrative plans in adaptation of 
curriculum requirements to individual capacity. It creates 
for each child an environment for the expression of his — 
natural desire to compete with his peers. It avoids the 
discouragement of comparative incapacity and removes con- 
ditions tending to mental indolence. Since it serves to pre- 
vent, thereby, mental discontent, it becomes one of the 
main factors in the prevention of elimination. It stimulates 
the maximum of potential growth. It is an assurance of 
- individual justice, and, therefore, an educational square 
deal.” 

Stetson 11 gives teachers’ opinions on the merits of clas- 
sification. Here are some of the expressions from teachers 
of bright sections: ‘Initiative has been encouraged and 
devéloped;” “students have been made more alert through — 
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the keen competition of capable classmates;” “responsibility 
for maintaining high standards of work has been felt;” ‘“in- 
clination to rest on past merit has been checked because 
maximum effort has been necessary to compete successfully 
with the group.” Teachers of average sections gave these 
reasons: ‘They (the pupils) have been relieved of the fear 
of criticism from brighter pupils;” “they have developed 
more independence;” “thorough work has been possible at a 
comfortable speed;” “competition with equals has been en- 
joyed.” Finally, the testimony of the teachers of poor 
sections includes the following: ‘They have escaped the 
ridicule of the capable students;” “their best efforts have 
been brought out and the best results of which they are capa- 
ble have been procured;” “through small classes they have 
had the opportunity for frequent recitations.” 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION 


There is no guarantee in the classification and grouping 
of pupils that these advantages will be secured. Merely to 
segregate pupils or regrade them or group them within 
grades accomplishes nothing. These are devices which are 
intended to permit teachers to serve pupils better, A large 
part of the reason why evidence on the success of these de- 
vices has been so meager is that in too many instances the 
devices themselves, rather than the spirit with which they 
should be applied, have been in operation. 

It is easy to divide pupils into groups in various ways, but 
it is by no means as easy to modify the curriculum and the 
methods of teaching in conformity with the ability of the 
groups. This is the point where the whole plan needs to 
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be buttressed. It is also the point where teachers can play > 


the most important part. 

Bush brings out some of the points as to method in her 
report concerning a seventh-grade class of girls which was 
divided into two sections.12 For example, the assignment 
in both sections for studying the geography of Norway and 
Sweden was: ‘Our history says the Northmen were brave 
and adventurous sailors and great wanderers. Can you find 
any geographical explanation of these qualities?” The A 
section gave very good reasons; the B section was helpless. 
Again, a history assignment was: ‘What did the Romans 
find in Britain?” The A section mentioned physical fea- 
tures, customs, and religion, as well as stories. The B sec- 
tion told only stories. In the use of reference books, in tak- 
ing notes and in organizing material the A section showed 
its superiority. Its initiative was greater. Only the briefest 
suggestion or general question was required to start the A 
group in quest of knowledge. The B group required specific 
directions. 

In dramatizing the Norman Conquest the A section caught 
the spirit of the event much more fully than the B section. 
A sand-table project, making an English manor, revealed 
-some striking differences. The A section planned along gen- 
eral lines, neglecting many details. A number of the 
brighter pupils had the whole abstract plan in mind; but 
they gave no one a particular task which would help in 
carrying out the plan. On the other hand, the B section 
while lacking some of the general ideas, had thought more 
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| about details. Variation was likewise brought out in the 
_ planning and executing of a class party. The inefficiency of 
some of the children of high intelligence was evident. Their 
abstract intelligence seemed to help them little in a social 
way. The girl with the lowest intelligence showed remark- 
able ability in getting people to work together and to carry 
out her plans. 

Stedman 73 gives some positive suggestions for the special 
treatment of children in the high groups. She tells of some 
of the things that were done with the gifted children in the 
training school of the University of California, Southern 
Branch. Such things as the writing of poetry; the writing of 
descriptive prose; detailed instruction in how to study, in- 
cluding the use of books and of libraries; instruction in for- 
eign languages; opportunities to see and hear good music, 
plays, and lectures; trips into the country for the study of 
birds, animals, and growing things; opportunity to work out 
social and civics projects; definite training in leadership— 
these are only some of the things that can be done and 
should be done with children who are highly endowed. That 
such instruction pays society well is denied by no one. 

The idea that I want to convey—and these articles will 
serve as a vehicle for doing so—is that differences in intel-. 
ligence are both qualitative and quantitative and that the 
work must be adjusted with reference to each of these types 
of difference. Simply slowing up the work for the duller 
pupils and speeding up the work for the brighter pupils is 
insufficient. We must use different methods. Discovery as 
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to these differences in method is going to come largely from | 


the classroom teacher. Research therefore in the adaptation 
of method to different types and degrees of intelligence is 
particularly appropriate for teachers. 
SUMMARY 
The graded system was a great advance over the un- 
graded system, but its benefits have only been partly secured 
because as a system it has become rigid—an administrative 


device rather than a vital instructional force. Moreover, 


the graded system even as an administrative device is from 
its very nature insufficient. Accordingly, additional meas- 
ures are needed to secure the best compromise between the 
economy of mass teaching and adjustment to the personal 
needs of pupils. 

The purpose of classifying and grouping pupils is to 
bring together those who may be instructed in groups with 
the maximum of individual benefit. I have recognized three 
kinds of procedures representing progressive degrees of 
refinement. Segregation is for those who deviate very 
widely from normality. It cuts across grade lines. Segre- 
gated pupils differ so markedly from normal pupils that they 
may be handled together even though they differ in grade. 
The deficiencies, or other special conditions, of these pupils 
afford the unity which every instructional group must have. 
Reliance upon grouping within the grades and upon individ- 
ual teaching will ordinarily suffice to take care of differ- 
ences in grade. Regrading is generally belated adjust- 
ment. It is the resorting resulting from accumulated mal- 
adjustment and preliminary to a finer adjustment. In 
regrading, educational tests have especially evident uses. 
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- Regrading is a commitment to “change of pace.” Curric- 
alum changes, enrichment, minimum essentials, etc., are not 
-aecessarily considered. In other words, regrading is feasi- 
ble without reference to curriculum changes. In grouping 
within grades we reach the most accurate adjustment to the 
_aeeds of pupils short of individual instruction. It is the last 
act of classification on the part of the administrator and in 
it the teacher’s function likewise becomes prominent. The 
teacher is entitled to the benefits of segregation, regrading, 
and grouping within grades and should work to support 
these measures. For by them the teacher’s task of reaching 
the individual is reduced to workable dimensions. 

I have indicated some of the details which research has 
revealed in respect to these adjustment devices. A great deal 
more research is necessary, and in this the teacher should 
do his part. In particular we need to know very much more 
than we now know as to the best classroom technique for 
realizing the advantages which these procedures undoubt- 
edly possess. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ERROR AND FAILURE: THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
MEANING 


A DISTINCTION is often made between mass teaching and 
individual teaching. In a very real sense there is no such 
distinction. Teaching corresponds to learning and learning 
is a personal activity. If there were mass teaching there 
would also be mass learning; and this is psychologically ab- 
surd. If it is individuals who learn, then it is individuals 
who are taught. There is no such thing as mass teaching. 
All teaching is and must be individual. 

The measure of teaching, therefore, comes to be the 
summation of the learning, resulting from teaching, of the 
several individuals who are taught. It is the learning of 
pupil A, plus the learning of pupil B, plus the learning 
of as many other pupils as the teacher has under his instruc- 
tion. This summation is made large or small by either one 
of two facts—first, by the learning of the several pupils 
and second, by the number of pupils. In other words, 
the larger the items the greater the sum, and the more items 
there are the greater the sum. In still other words, the 
more each pupil learns the greater the amount of teaching, 
and the more pupils there are in a class the greater the 
amount of teaching. Both these facts are important. If 


either of them vanishes, there is no teaching. If there 
295 
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are no learners, obviously there is no teaching. If all» 
the pupils stay home, nothing is accomplished. But, on» 
the other hand, a classroom may be full and no one may | 
be learning anything. I have seen classes that appeared to 
approximate that condition. Here, too, the teaching is mdl. | 

The measure of teaching, then, is the summation of the | 
individual appeals which a teacher is able to make. It! 

yis the teaching of one, plus the teaching of another, plus | 

the teaching of still another, and so on until all the persons 
taught by the teacher are included. 

The problem is to make this individual teaching effec- | 
tive for as many pupils as possible. Economy requires | 
that pupils be taught in classes or at least in groups. Ac- 
cordingly, individual appeals must be made simultaneously. 
No teacher can rely upon teaching one pupil separately and 
then another and another and so on throughout the class. 
I remember that a university president gave as a reason 
for an upper limit of 25 in classes in Freshman English 
that there were 50 minutes in a recitation period. With 25 
students he said the instructor could devote two minutes 
to each student, and he refused to allow the students to get 
_less than two minutes apiece of the instructor’s time. The 
only truth in this position was the fact that 25 is contained 
in 50 twice. The teacher who has a stimulus or a message 
of some sort for everybody in the class is the artist teacher; 
for the highest art in teaching is reaching the individual in 
the group. J 

The completeness with which this may be done evidently 
depends to a great extent on the character of the group with 
which the teacher deals. The size of the class is evidently 
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| important, although it is not nearly as important as most 
teachers suppose. It is surprising to what extent good 
teachers are able to do individual teaching—to have some- 
thing for each pupil—in a large class. Such teachers are 
obviously of greater value to a school than teachers who 
must have small classes before they can produce good re- 
sults. More important in its bearing upon the extent to 
which individual teaching may take place is the variety of 
talent present among the pupils in a group. A large class 
often prevents good teaching, not because of its size but 
because of the diversity of ability which it entails. More- 
over, even a small class in which there are wide differences 
among pupils may present very great teaching difficulties. 

Since the diversity of ability in a class has so great an 
influence upon the extent to which the teacher may reach 
the individual, a constant attempt must be made so to group 
and classify pupils as to permit an easy, frequent, and con- 
tinuous individual appeal. In my judgment the teacher is 
entitled to the benefit of any administrative devices which 
will tend to unify the groups he teaches. 

Individual teaching remains as truly the objective as 
it was in earlier days when the sons of aristocratic families 
were provided with personal tutors. Accordingly, I shall 
devote this chapter and the next one to the matter of in- 
dividualizing instruction. In this connection the meaning 
of error and failure is especially important. Indeed, the. 
whole question of school failure is fundamental. I shall, 
therefore, take up in this chapter the significance of error 
and failure. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FAILURE 
To err is human. Children make mistakes; teachers } 
make mistakes; it is the common lot of humanity to err. 
All through the great literatures of the world runs the trag- 
edy of failure. Shakespeare wrote four great tragedies. 
Macbeth is the tragedy of ambition, Lear of ingratitude, 
Othello of jealousy, and Hamilet of failure. It is not with- 
out significance that Hamlet is generally regarded as the 
greatest. What feeling is more poignant, what emotion is 
more pathetic or in its consequences more tragic than a 
great man’s sense of failure? 
Failure, then, in greater or less degree is the common 
lot. This idea is expressed in the theological doctrine of 


sin. We are all frail and imperfect, and the institutions we — 


set up are no better than ourselves. 
Failure in school means nonpromotion. The school is no 


exception. It has many shortcomings; but we do not speak — 


of them as failures. We give the word “failure” a technical 
meaning. It refers to nonpromotion. 

If we say that a pupil fails in a subject or in a grade, 
we mean that he was not promoted in respect to that subject 
or grade. We even take certain linguistic liberties with the 
_ verb “fail” One teacher says, “I failed him in algebra.” 

Another says, “He failed algebra.” The fact that “failure” 
has a special meaning in the school and that a colloquial 
usage has developed in respect to it is rather distressingly 
suggestive of a particular type of shortcoming. 

Whose failure is this? Meanwhile, it is pertinent to ask, 
whether the nonpromotion meted out to the child is his 
failure or that of the school. The only basis on which we 
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zan say that the child has failed is the assumption that the 
school with its requirements is the standard which the 
child ought to fit and which he has failed to fit. This is not 
a tenable position. If we go deep enough into the matter 
we shall realize that there are no misfit children. This 
is the contention of Burk who did so much for individual 
instruction. There are misfit courses of study, misfit text- 
books, misfit methods, and misfit teachers, but in the very 
nature of things there can be no misfit children. As well 
say a man does not fit his clothes as say the child does 
not fit the school. The child is the standard to which all 
other things must be adjusted; and to the extent that this 
adjustment is imperfect, to that extent the school fails. 
When, therefore, a child is not promoted, the failure, al- 
though it is usually attributed to him, is, in reality, the 
failure of something or someone else. It may be quite be- 
yond the power of the school to prevent this failure. Some- 
times the causes are so subtle and so difficult to cope with 
that the school as it is at present organized is obliged to 
accept defeat. While this may exonerate the officials of 
the school, it is, nevertheless, a confession of failure. In a 
broad sense, therefore, we may regard the failure of pupils 
in school as the failure, unavoidable though it may be, of 
the school itself. 


PROMOTION AS AN ITEM IN EFFICIENCY 


From this point of view the study of the promotion of 
pupils becomes a study, in part at least, of the efficiency 
of the school. The achievement of pupils—their knowledge 
and skill—may be a very misleading index of efficiency. A 
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certain high-school principal, observing that the pupils who! 
came from a neighboring elementary school were strong in’ 
English, sent the head of his English Department to study | 
the methods employed in that school. He returned at the | 
end of the first half day. He had learned the secret. His | 
report was precise, accurate, and to the point. It wae 
“They kill them off.” This elementary school should have: 
had a graduating class of at least one hundred each semester, | 
It had about thirty. Judged by the ability of these thirty, 
the school was a success, but it had failed twice as often as 
it had succeeded. | 

The effect of a given promotion rate. Ordinarily, 80 to 
go per cent of the pupils in a given grade are promoted. 
Let us consider the total effect of an 80 per cent promotion 
rate. Let us suppose that a thousand children entered the 
first grade of a certain school system last autumn and let 
us suppose in this school system annual promotions prevail, 
At the end of the first year 800 of these pupils will be ad- 
vanced to the second grade. There they will join something 
like 20 per cent of the previous second grade to form a new 
second grade. Let us confine our attention to the 800 pupils 
promoted to the second grade and for the sake of simplicity, 
_ let us suppose that the 80 per cent promotion rate applies to 
these pupils as well as to the second-grade pupils who were 
left back. 

Under these circumstances 80 per cent of the 800 pupils, 
or 640 pupils, will be promoted the following year to the 
third grade. The next year 80 per cent of the 640 pupils 
will be promoted to the fourth grade. The number is now 
only 512. This is, only a little more than half of the 
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thousand who entered the first grade three years before. 
| The destructive effect of the 80 per cent promotion rate is 
_ beginning to manifest itself. If we carry this group of chil- 
| dren forward year by year, advancing 80 per cent of them 
at each annual promotion period, we shall find that only 
168 of them will graduate from the eighth-grade elementary 
school in eight years. I do not mean that this is all of the 
original thousand pupils who will be graduated. Others will 
be graduated later and perhaps some will finish earlier. I 
merely mean that when the 80 per cent is applied suc- 
cessively each year, the result is 168 pupils who will be grad- 
uated at the end of the eight years. 

If a 9o per cent rate prevails, 430 out of a thousand 
pupils entering the first grade will be graduated at the end of 
eight years. This may be compared with the 168 which 
resulted from the 80 per cent promotion rate. The promo- 
tion rate has been increased only one-eighth but the result- 
ing number of graduates has been increased two and one- 
half times. If a 95 per cent promotion rate prevails (and 
such a rate is entirely feasible), 664 pupils will come 
through the elementary school in eight years or four times 
as many as was true when the promotion rate was 80 per 
cent. 

We sometimes read of the astonishing sums of money to 
which a few dollars left at compound interest for a long 
time will amount. A similar effect is produced when the 
same promotion rate is applied again and again over a series 
of years. One fails to grasp the fact that this rate is ap- 
plied to the same children year after year. Its effect is 
cumulative and it is astonishingly large. Merely to leave 
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back one child in five on promotion day is not to end the 
matter. The school may have appeared to fail in but one) 
out of five instances, This would be true if it went out 01. 
business at once. On the contrary, it continues year aftet! 
year to pyramid its failure. It piles up retarded pupils in 
the middle grades and eliminates them from the upper} 
grades. This is failure on a large scale. | 


THE QUALITY OF REPEATED WORK 


Why, then, do we allow pupils to fail? I have held many a 
teachers’ meeting at which promotion lists were being dis-. 
cussed. With many variations in expression, the one reason 
given for failure to promote a pupil was that if he were to 
repeat the work of his grade “he would get it good.” So far 
as I know there is no other legitimate reason. Pupils are 
required to repeat the work of a grade in order that they 
may do better work. 

Some evidence on the question. Certain experimental data 
may be brought forward on this point. One investigation 
was made concerning one hundred pupils selected at random 
in an elementary school. Of these pupils, 26 had failed one 
or more times. The total number of failures was 31. In 

other words, there had been 31 instances of repeating the 
work of a grade, In only nine of these instances—less than 
one-third of them—did the pupils do better the second time 
they went over the work. McKinney, in connection with his 
investigation (unpublished) at Decatur, Illinois, and Spring- 
field, Illinois, found that 35 per cent of the repeaters did 
better the second time they went over the work, that 53 
per cent showed no improvement, and that 12 per cent did 
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poorer work. Keyes + found that 28 per cent of the repeat- 

ers on whom he reported did better work, that 36 per cent 

- did work of the same quality, and that 36 per cent did poorer 

work. No one of these items of evidence is very weighty, 

put you will observe that they agree rather closely. Their 

combined effect is therefore rather impressive. Apparently 
only about one-third of the pupils who repeat a grade do 
better the second time they go over the work. This tendency 
to improvement may be no greater than the added maturity 
of the pupils would produce. It may even be less than 
these same pupils would have exhibited if they had been 
promoted. 

Recapitulation. In this question of promotion we have 
established a viewpoint which may be worth summarizing. 
In the first place, failure or nonpromotion is failure for the 
school rather than for the child. The effect of any promo- 
tion rate which is less than 100 per cent rapidly reduces 
the number of on-time pupils. It may easily make all efforts 
to reduce retardation and elimination of no avail. The usual 
reason for making a pupil repeat the work of a grade is that 
he may learn the work better. There is a consensus of evi- 
dence, however, to the effect that this expectation is not 
usually realized and the point is even raised whether the 
improvement which some pupils show may not be as prop- 
erly attributed to an added year or half-year of maturity as 
to the fact of repetition. Finally, the fundamental ques- 
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tion is raised as to whether any observed improvement is. 
as great as it might have been had the pupil been promoted. » 
1) 
HOW TO INCREASE THE PROMOTION RATE | 
For these reasons teachers and administrators should con- i 
sider ways of increasing the promotion rate. I am going 
to describe a rather simple plan as it was applied under 
experimental conditions by McKinney at Springfield and 
Decatur.” 

At the end of the first semester of the school year 1918-19 
the teachers in the elementary schools of these two cities | 
made up their promotion lists as usual. On these lists | 
1,276 pupils were marked for failure. After the lists had 
been handed in, the teachers were directed to advance all 
their pupils but to put the pupils whom they had marked > 
for failure on probation in the next higher grade. The pro- 
bationary period lasted six weeks and during this time the 
receiving teacher kept close watch of the pupils who had 
been advanced on trial. At the end of the six weeks each 
teacher reported on these pupils, indicating whether or not 
they were maintaining themselves in the higher grade to the 
teacher’s satisfaction. 

_ Results. In the two cities 75 per cent of the 1,276 pupils 

who were put on probation made good according to the 
testimony of their teachers. The experiment was continued 
a second and a third term in these cities. In the second 
term 75 per cent of the probationers again made good. In 
the third term an epidemic of measles during the probation- 

* Doctor McKinney has not published this report of this investigation, but 


I have summarized it in the May, 1921, issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. 
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ary period reduced the per cent to 63. In all three terms 
more than 2,200 children, nearly all of whom would ordi- 
! narily have failed, not only advanced to a higher grade but 
satisfied the teachers of the higher grades that they were 
entitled to stay there. The promotion rate in one of the 
_cities—the record was not taken in the other—increased 
from 84 per cent to 95 per cent. At an 84 per cent rate a 
child’s chance of being graduated on time from the eight-year 
school is about one in four. At a 95 per cent rate it is 
about two in three. 
Recurrence of probation. It might be supposed that in 
a system of probationary promotion the same pupils would 
be on the probation lists term after term. This did not 
appear to be the case to any disquieting degree in the experi- 
‘ment I have just been describing. For example, of the 1,276 
pupils who were put on probation the first semester, only 189 
were put on probation either in the second or third semester 
of the experiment. In other words, 1,087, or 85 per cent of 
those who were probationers the first semester, were pro- 
‘moted without question the two following semesters. 
Effect on scholarship. Another point which might be 
raised in connection with probationary promotion is the 
decline which it may be supposed to bring about in standards 
of scholarship. In my own judgment there is a danger in 
this question of standards—that is, rigid standards—which 
each child, no matter what his capacity may be, is re- 
quired to meet. We should have standards to be sure but 
the best standards will be those which take account of the 
ability of the pupils. At Springfield and Decatur the gen- 
eral effect of probationary promotion upon scholarship as 
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represented by the ratings of the schools may be indicated 4 
by the following statement: The average scholarship of D 
the pupils of all classes in both cities for the semester ) 
just before the experiment began was 80.4. The correspond- | 
ing figure at the end of the first semester of the experiment 
was 81.1. For the second semester of the experiment it 
was 82.2. Accordingly, the scholarship standards as shown 
by the figures themselves, instead of decreasing had actually 
increased during two semesters by 1.8 percentage points. | 
This is not a large difference and it would perhaps be en- 
tirely sufficient to say that the standards of scholarship had 
not suffered. As a matter of fact, however, those who are 
acquainted with the nature of the averages will admit 
that a difference of 1.8 in a case of this sort, involving as 
it does fourteen or fifteen thousand children, is by no means q 
a small difference. 

A change in the point of view. Not the least important 
consideration in connection with probationary promotion is 
the shift of emphasis from the sending teacher and the old 
grade, on the one hand, to the receiving teacher and the new 
grade, on the other hand. According to the usual procedure, 
the sending teacher has all the responsibility for saying 
whether a pupil shall or shall not go forward. The receiv- 
‘ing teacher oftens complains about the preparation of the 
pupils and this criticism is sometimes both outspoken and 
unprofessional. When, however, the sending teacher has 
nothing to say about promotion; when the promotion rate 
is based on the number of children who demonstrate that 
they can maintain themselves in the grade to which they 
have been advanced; when the pupil has a chance to show 
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his ability on the job he has to do instead of being judged 
_ by his ability on a different job; and finally when the respon- 
sibility for making the decision as to promotion rests with 
the receiving teacher, we have provided not only for a new 
emphasis but also for a new result. 


WIDER APPLICATION OF THE PROBATIONARY IDEA 


Trial promotion is only one of the many ways by which 
the school may reduce failure. Segregation, regrading, sub- 
ject promotion, grouping within grades, rapid advancement 
classes, double-track systems and the like are all designed 
to save the school and the child from failure and the con- 
sequences of failure. The probationary idea, however, is. 
important in respect to all these devices. I have considered 

‘it in only one aspect, namely, its relation to the advance- 
ment of pupils at the regular promotion time, but the idea 
that a child should be given the chance to make good in any 
situation in which we contemplate placing him is well worth 
entertaining. Thus, probation may be applied in matters 
of segregation. We may give tests, consult records, inter- 
view parents, and supplement these activities by the use 
of our best judgment. But the real test of the efficacy of 
the placement of a child in a class for the gifted, or the 
feeble-minded, or the physically handicapped, is the response 
of the child to the new conditions. There may well be a 
period of trial before a final decision is made. 

Similarly, the probationary idea may be applied to regrad- 
ing. A pupil may be “tried” in the middle of the term, either 
in a higher or a lower grade. All the available information 
may and should have been secured, but nothing will settle 
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the question so completely as the proof of the prediction in” 
the situation to which it refers. You may say that the | 
probationary idea is applied in your school. I have heard | 
this claim made when all it meant was that if a promoted | 
child did not make good he was put back. This is very | 
different from having a definite and generally understood | 
period—say six weeks—of probation, followed by a formal 
and recorded decision. There ought to be some point at | 
which the trial comes to an end and the action which has 
been suspended is consummated or abandoned. : 

The probationary idea may likewise be applied to subject | 
classification. We can try a child for four or six weeks in 
sixth-grade arithmetic or fourth-grade spelling. Again, we 
may give a child a preliminary trial in any group within 
a grade to which he may give evidence of belonging; or. 
we may try him in a coaching class, if one is available. 

All these arrangements for ‘change of pace” and for 
classifying children in various ways give flexibility to the 
graded school. If a probationary plan is added—and espe- 
cially if this plan is applied so as to give the child every 
chance of progress of which he is capable—then the sum 
total of failure chargeable to the school may be materially 

diminished. 


EDUCATIONAL MEANINGS OF ERROR 


School marks. While it is true that failure is inevitable, 
it is also true that it affords an opportunity for improving 
conditions and a challenge to do so. Consider the matter of 
school marks. A pupil is said to have obtained 80 per cent 
in history, 90 per cent ‘in spelling, or 75 per cent in arith- 
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metic. I never yet heard a teacher tell a pupil or report to a 
_parent the per cent of error corresponding to the per cent 
of success. It is clear, when one stops to think about it, that 
the “75” written on an examination paper or in a teacher’s 
grade book or on the pupil’s report card implies 25 per cent 
of failure or error. Now, the most effective way to increase 
the 75 per cent of success is through attention to the 25 
per cent of failure. When, however, we fix attention upon 
the successes of the pupil without at the same time calling 
attention to his failures, we neglect the most direct and most 
powerful means of improvement. 

The curriculum. Again, the educational significance of 


error may be illustrated in its application to the curriculum. 
A great deal of study is now being given to the offerings 
of the school. Some of the best of this study is concerned 
with the analysis of errors. What to teach is closely related 
to what is not known. For example, when Charters wanted 
to take up a course in language teaching, he based it upon the 
errors which children made in written and spoken English. 
Again, the curriculum in spelling—that is, the words one 
needs to teach—is decided in part by reference to the words 
which children have difficulty in spelling. 

Teaching emphasis. There is, likewise, the question of 
emphasis in teaching. This involves not only the care and 
vigor with which the first teaching of a subject is done, but 
also the amount and distribution of drill which the subject 
may require. Some very competent investigations have 
been made as to the difficulty of the number facts—one 
measure of difficulty being frequency of error. Thus Heil- 
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man, Holloway, Smith, and Clapp have given us a very good: 
idea of the difficulty of the addition facts. “Two and twoy 
are four” appears to be the easiest of all the facts. On the | 
other hand, 7 + 9 = 16, 5 + 8 = 13, and in fact all the! 
larger number facts are exceedingly difficult in comparison } 
with the small number facts. Accordingly, the emphasis in? 
teaching should be on the larger facts, not because they are 
larger but because the errors children make in them are 
numerous. 

Many of the analyses of teaching materials would be. 
greatly improved by attention to the matter of error. When 
the importance of items in history or geography is decided 
according to the number of times these items are. mentioned 
in current magazines, there has often been a failure to dis- 
tinguish between what is important to know and what is 
important to teach. Many of the commonest of the items do 
not need to be taught at all, at least not in school. Life 
outside of school will take care of them. Again, in the 
matter of job analysis, when a particular occupation or ac- 
tivity is subdivided into subordinate activities, many of 
these are of no consequence in a program of teaching be- 
cause they present no difficulties. People do not make mis- 
takes in doing them. 

Failure, therefore, properly regarded, presents a chance 
to improve the work of the school. It is an opportunity 
and a challenge, not something merely to be accepted and 
bemoaned. Accepted it must be to some extent, for perfec- 
tion is seldom attained. But the meaning and the philos- 
ophy of failure may be very stimulating. 
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TRIAL AND ERROR LEARNING 


The relation of error to the work of the school may 
be looked at from another point of view. No doubt you 
have heard of “trial and error learning.” This is the way 


animals learn. If you put a cat in a box or labyrinth in 
such a way that he must overcome some obstacle, such as 


finding the right path or opening a door, before he can 
obtain food, he will try first one way and then another 
until he gives up or hits upon the right way. If he succeeds, 
he will find the right way more quickly the next time we put 
him in the same situation. Ultimately, if the task is within 
his learning powers he will take the right way without trying 
any of the wrong ways. Some human learning takes place 
in this way, but in the training of young people for adult 
living trial and error learning is too wasteful. The school, 
therefore, seeks to shorten the method, in other words, to 
reduce the number of errors. We do not let the child learn 
that 7 and 8 are 15 by permitting him to come to grief 
through experience with other numbers than 15 as the sup- 
posedly correct answer. We put him in a situation where 
the correct answer is furnished and we take precautions to 
prevent a wrong answer from being mentioned or shown. 
Thus we at once associate the situation ‘‘7 and 8” with the 
correct answer “‘15.”” All erroneous responses are ruled out. 
_ Thus the school short-circuits the trial and error method 
of learning. It forestalls error by methods known to be 
successful in so doing. It recognizes that the “natural” 
method is the wasteful method. It is clear, however, that if 
errors are to be ruled out we shall be helped by knowing 
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what they are. Moreover, it will be desirable to know) 
the ones which are most likely to occur. With respect to” 
these probable errors it will also be advantageous to know 
the reason why they occur. Many times a knowledge of} 
the cause of an error will help us to prevent its recur- 
rence. 


THE ANALYSIS OF ERROR 


There are probably no new errors. All the varieties you 
have ever seen during your teaching career have almost 
certainly been made before. They have definite causes and 
these causes are not only common but rather few in num-, 
ber. Accordingly, the errors which pupils make may be 
classified into types. 

In reading. Thorndike? did this in connection with a 
test in reading. Several paragraphs were given to about) 
500 children and each paragraph was accompanied by sev-' 
eral questions. The test therefore required the child to put. 
himself in the attitude of reading a paragraph and answer-. 
ing questions about it. One type of error arose from the 
fact that a pupil got the idea of writing something, but) 
failed to get the reading idea or at least to connect these two 
ideas. Thus, as an answer to the question, “What did Tom 
give the girl?” a child wrote, “Said Mary.” Again, some 
children were attracted by the question and apparently paid 
no attention to reading the paragraph. These children, 
unlike the child mentioned above, gave an answer which, 
under other circumstances, might have been a true response. 


* Thorndike, Edward L. “A Study of Errors in Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, 18:98-114 (October, 1917). 
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For example, to the same question, “What did Tom give 
the girl?” a child wrote, “Tom gave the girl a skate.” The 
|enswer according to the paragraph is, “A black dog.” 
_ Another type of error occurred when a pupil took material 
from the wrong paragraph. A question belonging to Para- 
\graph A was, “Who gave the cat to Mary?” Some chil- 
‘dren answered, “Tom,” although Tom is the boy mentioned 
in Paragraph B. Other children were attracted by the 
‘wrong item in a paragraph—an item which had no relation 
to the question. Children who made this type of error 
apparently used any word from the paragraph which made 
sense. A similar type of error arose when some part of 
the question itself attracted too much attention. For 
example, in the question, “What did the girl give Tom?” 
the word girl acted to produce the response, “Mary.” 
Finally, just as there were types of error due to the “over- 
potency” of words or phrases in the paragraph or question, 
so there were types of error due to the “under-potency” of 
such words or phrases. For example, certain necessary 
qualifying words were left out of account. A child wrote 
“Yes” to the question: ‘Must a good boy always do all 
his school work?” The answer was wrong as a due account 
of certain phrases in the paragraph would have shown. 
Thorndike notes in this connection a tendency which we 
have all noticed for pupils to accept as satisfactory whatever 
ideas arise quickly. Among pupils of all ages wrong an- 
swers are too frequent in comparison with admissions of 
ignorance. We ought to rate a pupil’s work so that these 
admissions should not be penalized as heavily as an abso- 
lute or especially harmful error. This is a very suggestive 
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point. I am reminded of the story told by Myers * of the } 
observation of a class for a month to see how many pupils) 
would say, “I don’t know.” During that time no child ever! 
said it. 

Thorndike notes still other types of errors in this “read } 
and answer” situation. Children “fish” around for an an- 
swer and use it uncritically. The word “blue” is in the 
paragraph, so the dog’s color is given as blue. We have all. 
noticed this type of answer. If a child can quote something 
from the textbook, he is often quite content, although his 
quotation may have nothing to do with the question. 
Thorndike thinks that the remedy here is not to suppress the 
quotation but to subject it to criticism to see if it meets the 
need. x 

Other subjects. Several studies have been made of errors” 
in spoken and written English. I have already spoken 
of Charters’ work.® Similar studies—such as that of Corn- 
man *—have been made in spelling. The investigation of 
errors in arithmetic has occupied the attention of several 
people—Uhl, Counts, Morton, and Osburn. Osburn’s. 
work” is particularly interesting. It relates to primary 
arithmetic. Since in making his analysis Osburn had access 
to more than 21,000 errors, his work is particularly authori- 


* Myers, Garry C. The Prevention and Correction of Errors in Arith- 
metic. Chicago: The Plymouth Press, 1925. p. 26. 

“Charters, W. W. “Minimal Essentials in Elementary Language and 
Grammar,” Sixteenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 
1917. pp. 85-110. 

*Cornman, Oliver P. Spelling in the Elementary School. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1902. 98 pp. 

"Osburn, W. J. Corrective Arithmetic. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1924. pp. 30-39. 
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| ‘ative I shall refer in detail to some of his findings, partly 
|for their intrinsic value and partly to illustrate the possibili- 
‘ties of the analysis of error. 


AN ERROR ANALYSIS IN ARITHMETIC 


Addition. A number of pupils gave 90 as the answer to 
Poort 20 = sees The trouble was in adding 9 and o. 
| The pupils called it o. The zero combinations give trouble 
_in arithmetic. The type of error in which the operations are 
_ confused is rather common. Multiplication is sometimes 
_ confused with addition. For example, according to Osburn’s 
_ analysis, 88 children, some of them in the sixth grade, gave 
| “4” as the answer to4+-1=...... 
| Sometimes pupils know what the operation is but do not 
| know how to perform it. Suppose one of your pupils gave 

15 as the answer to 47 + 22 = ...... Can you see how 
he got it? or, did he just put down what came into his head? 
When you learn that this answer was given by about three 
per cent of Osburn’s third-grade children, you begin to 
suspect that your pupil’s answer is not as highly original as 
you may have supposed. He got it by adding the digits 
(4+7+2+2= 15). Even if he had “just put down 
what came into his head” the error would have been a rec- 
ognized type. It would have been due to an over-potency of 
the idea of writing an answer—much the same as was the _ 
case when the child, reported by Thorndike, wrote “said 
Mary” in answer to the question, “What did Tom give 
the girl?” 

On five examples in column addition Osburn notes that 
597 third-grade children gave one hundred wrong answers. 
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Each of these answers had a cause, and the discovery of 
these causes is the key to success in teaching these children 


to add columns correctly. For other third-grade children ~ 


are daily making the same errors for the same causes. 

Subtraction. A certain number of children, with the idea 
that in subtraction you must always take a small number 
from a larger one, will give 17 as the answer to 11 — 8, 
or 14 as the answer to I5 — 9, Or 243 as the answer to 
675 — 438. Forgetting to borrow is common, as is shown 
when a pupil gets 180 for 470 — 390. Trouble with the 
zero combinations is the cause when a pupil gets 30 for 
60 — 35. 

Multiplication. The same trouble in handling zero is 
shown by the pupils who give 314 or 1244 as the answer to 
310 X 4. You can depend upon these answers turning up 
among a few pupils—say four per cent of those in the 
third grade and perhaps two per cent of those in the fourth 
—if you give this example. This statement is, of course, 
made on the supposition that no more than the ordinary 
care has been taken in the treatment of zero. When a cer- 
tain number of children give 9408 as the answer to 1076 
X 8, do you recognize this error and can you give its 
cause? How about 9455 as the answer to 155 X 60? 

Division. In division combinations, typical errors were: 
1 as the answer to 1 -- 6; 18 as the answer for 6 = 3; 5 as 
the answer to 0-5; o as the answer to 4-+ 4; and 16 
as the answer to the same combination. In the example, 
56042 +- 14, 57 children in grades five and six got either 
404 or 43. The trouble in these instances was either using 
the wrong operation or difficulty with zero. 
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Fractions. In fractions no end of children will say that 
1/2 + 3/5 = 3/7 (adding the numerators together and the 
denominators together). Others will say that 2/3 + 3/5 = 
6/15 (multiplying the numerators as well as the denomina- 
tors). Still others will give 1/18 as the answer to 1/6 X 3. 

All teachers of arithmetic will recognize these as typical 
errors. And, of course, there are a great many others. 
Some of them are very common, others occur only occasion- 
ally; but a study of the whole question leads Osburn to say, 
“there are very definite and very persistent type errors.” 
And again, “it is idle to speak of these errors as chance 
errors.” I would not have you believe, however, that the 
identification of types of error together with a determination 
of their causes is always as easy as it is in the cases I have 
presented. Some errors can be studied only when the 
teacher sits by the pupil and has him tell what he is doing 
as he goes along. 

Long division. Osburn in a study of errors in long di- 
vision made by five hundred children, finds the following 
facts to be true: (1) that 39 per cent of the errors arose 
from incorrectly estimating the quotient; (2) that 21 per 
cent arose from error in the multiplication combinations; 
(3) that 21 per cent were caused by error in the subtraction 
combinations; and (4) that 19 per cent of the errors were 
in borrowing, copying, carrying, bringing down, and failure 
to complete. More than half the trouble lay in multiplica- 
tion and subtraction. In other words, these children were 
not ready for long division. ‘Teachers are trying to teach 
this difficult subject to pupils who have not yet mastered the 
prerequisites. 
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Problems. Various analyses have been made of errors in 
verbal problems. A few general types cover a large number 
of cases. (1) Children use the wrong operation. “Tf we 
learn to spell two words a day, how many words do we learn 
in eight days?” The commonest wrong answers are 10, 6, 
and 4, indicating respectively addition, subtraction, and divi- 
sion. (2) Pupils likewise totally fail to comprehend. This 
is sometimes manifested by the absurdity of their answers. 
The child who gave the speed of a railroad train as 972 
miles an hour failed to understand the conditions. So also 
did the child who represented that in a city of a million in- 
habitants, a certain health measure would save 3,333,333 
lives. (3) Sometimes a pupil decides upon the right opera- 
tion but carries it only part way. He loses confidence or 
encounters some obstacle. (4) Errors in the fundamental 
processes—that is, mistakes in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, or dividing—are very common, as every teacher 
knows. Osburn found that about one-fifth of the errors 
made in solving his verbal problems were attributable to this 
cause. 

Summary. There are no new or chance errors. On the 
contrary, errors run in types which can be identified by using 
a reasonable amount of ingenuity. These errors are found 
everywhere throughout the country. They show that the 
school is attempting the impossible unless it learns what 
these errors are. A very great improvement in the work of 
the school will result from the persistent investigation on 
the part of teachers of the best way to cope with these types 
of errors—to prevent their occurrence with the present dis- 
tressing frequency, and to remedy them when they do occur. 
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THE SERIOUSNESS OF ERROR 


Myers § has raised in a very significant way the question 
| of the seriousness of error. In particular he seeks to find 
| out what the influence of a mistake is upon the learner. He 
_and his students recorded the errors made by pupils on num- 
ber combinations. Once an error had been made by a child 
on a given combination, successive responses to that com- 
bination were recorded over a period of time. A certain 
pupil, for example, made the following series of responses to 
4+ 6: 8, 8, 10, 8, 10, 10, 8, 10, 10, 10, 10, 8, 10, I, 10, 10, 
| 10, 10, 10, 8, 10, 10, 10. Observe that the initial error of 
_ eight, although it becomes relatively less frequent as time 
_ passes, can never with any confidence be said to have disap- 
peared. Another child, responding on different occasions to 
2 + 4 gave these answers: 7, 7, 6, 6, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 
7, 7, 6, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 7, 6. Again the wrong answer per- 
sists. The child is never sure that two and four are six. 
He has made a wrong association of two and four with 
seven and he never gets away from it. Here is a somewhat 
different series of responses. A third-grade child responding 
to 7 + 7 gives these answers in the order indicated: 41 (four 
times), 14 (seven times), 41 (twice), 14 (seven times), 
41 (once), 14 (twice). The trouble probably is that the 
child doesn’t know how to write fourteen. Possibly he does 
not at any time regard seven and seven as making forty-one. 
His error in writing persists throughout the series. At the 
end of the observation he has written the correct answer only 


®Myers, Garry C. The Prevention and Correction of Errors in Arith- 
metic. Chicago: The Plymouth Press, 1925. 75 pp. 
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twice since the last appearance of the wrong form. We can’t | 
be sure that the wrong form will not appear on the very next | 


occasion. 


From data such as these Myers concludes: ‘a mistake ) 
is immeasurably serious. Once it is made we are never sure 


it will not be made again in just that same way.” Our 


nervous systems are full of the traces of old mistakes which 
rise up to confound us at the most unexpected moments. 
Are you sure of that column you lately added? Can you } 


swear to the right answer without doing it over again? 


When you meet Jones do you have a persistent tendency to | 


call him Smith? Did you ever get a wrong “set” as to the 


date when the Pilgrims landed, confusing it with the landing | 


at Jamestown and never being quite sure whether it was 


1607 or 1620? Myers is right. An error once made is never — 


entirely lost. The nervous mechanism makes no distinc- 
tions. “A wrong answer in number work is apparently just 
as definite as a right answer. In terms of habit processes 
there is no difference between a wrong answer and a right 
one. Errors are not negative entities. They are just as 
positive as correct responses.” I feel that I must enter a 
demurrer to this as a rather unguarded statement of what in 
its essentials is substantially true. There is a difference be- 
tween a wrong answer and a right one in terms of habit proc- 
esses if the satisfactions arising from the two responses are 
different. If the wrong answer is immediately associated 
with some unpleasant result, it is not as likely to recur as 
would be the case if satisfaction or a neutral feeling were 
present. I feel like inserting this caution because there is, 
in reality, a place in pedagogy for error. The old principle 
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of learning by one’s mistakes still holds if the mistakes are 


_ at once evident as such and are associated with annoying 


consequences. You can’t more effectually teach a child to 


| avoid the fire than to let him burn himself. 


Substantially, however, and certainly in the sense in which 
Myers meant to be understood, all that he shows as to the 


_ seriousness, the recurrence, and the positive character of 


mistakes is sound doctrine. 


THE PREVENTION OF ERROR 


If error is so serious—if it always leaves its traces and 
its tendencies to recurrence—then the prevention of error 


_ becomes enormously more important as a school problem 


| than the removal of error. Again let us consider primary 


arithmetic as the field from which illustrative ideas may be 


| drawn. 


Counting. I think primary teachers will agree that one of 


_ the most fruitful sources of error in arithmetic is the tend- 


ency of children to count. If a pupil has to add nine and 


| six, it is found that the most frequent errors are the ones 


closest to fifteen. In other words, fourteen and sixteen oc- 
cur ‘with considerably greater frequency than any other 


| wrong answer. The principal reason is that the child counts 


and either stops one short of the right answer or goes one 


| beyond it. There are other reasons for not wanting a child 
- to count besides the fact that he is likely to get the wrong 


answer. One reason is that the process is a slow one. An- 


other is, that once it is established it is very hard indeed to 
substitute a direct response for it. Try, for example, to as- 


sociate with the first word of each line of “America” the 
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last word of the same line. When you think of “My” at the , 
beginning of the first line try to associate with it the last | 
word of the same line. See if you can do it without saying © 
the whole line to yourself. The child who has learned to . 
get the answer to 9 + 6 by saying “ten, eleven, twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, fifteen” is in much the same situation that | 
you are when you want to associate “thee” with “my,” “lib- | 
erty” with “sweet,” and “sing” with “of.” He has to run — 
through the series. He may do it very rapidly but once 
having become a victim of this habit he cannot shake it off. , 

Do not suppose that because the child does not count on | 
his fingers he is not counting. He may count with his toes, — 
or by tapping, or by any other bodily action. Myers tells 
the story of a child who suddenly began to fail in his number 
work. It was found that he had lost a loose tooth which had > 
hitherto played in effective combination with his tongue in | 
counting. 

If counting is so detrimental to success in number work, 
ways of preventing the habit should be carefully studied 
and applied. Some of our present methods directly en- 
courage counting. When we teach 3 and 4 are 7 with 
- objects, we not only fail to guard against counting from four 
up to seven but we actually suggest it. The trouble may 
easily be avoided. The teacher may first present the entire 
seven objects which the pupils must identify as a group of 
seven things. (At this point they may count if they need 
to; counting is to find out how many there are in a group.) 
The teacher may then divide the group into the required two 
parts, identifying (by counting if necessary) each part. The 
teacher may then recall the total number in the group and 
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: arrive at the statement desired. The vicious counting, “four, 
five, six, seven” has not been called for. 
_ Again, our teaching favors counting because of the way we 
build up the series of combinations. We begin with one and 
jone, two and one, three and one, etc. The idea is thus set up 
‘that the answer is just one more. Later when we deal with 
‘the two’s, it is two more. Still later is becomes three more, 
j/and soon. A random order of presenting the number facts 
in addition would be better than this, although a random 
order is probably not the best order. 
| Primary teachers often have children resort to objects 
when they forget one of the combinations. The child is 
encouraged to get out his shoe pegs, or to go to a table where 
| splints, cubes, and spheres are in abundance. This is con- 
| sidered in many quarters to be an excellent practice. It is 
in reality a bad practice. If, for example, a pupil resorts 
to objects to find out how many 9g and 6 are, he is almost 
certain to count from 9 up to I5. 

I should prefer to prevent counting and guessing and the 
occurrence of wrong responses for any reason by posting on 
the walls of the room the full statement of each combina- 
tion which the class is supposed to know. Moreover, I 
should encourage the children to refer to these combinations 
as often and as long as they wished to do so. The reprehen- 
sible thing would be to give a wrong answer when the right 
answer was in sight. If you adopt this device, you need 
have no fear that the children will continue to use the posted 
combinations longer than they should. They will drop them 
when they really know them, for the sufficient reason that it 
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is more satisfying to give the answer than it is to take the) 
trouble to find it where it is posted. F 

There are many other ways in which primary teachers 
can prevent the first occurrence of errors in number work. ix 
For example, they may set up in the class the ideal of saying i 
“I don’t know” instead of guessing. They may avoid inter-3 
ference in learning by keeping apart, in their teaching, com-' 
binations which have common elements, such as 4 + 5 and! 
4 + 3. The list of resources for preventing mistakes is 
probably a long one. The teacher can investigate this ques- 
tion with profit. 


THE REMOVAL OF ERROR 


Myers has pointed out that certain practices of the school | 
encourage the recurrence of error. In our rating of pupils, | 
omissions are counted the same as errors. I have already — 
referred to Thorndike’s idea that admissions of doubt should © 
not be penalized as heavily as absolute error. Jim answers 
ten questions in a test. He knows seven of them and gets 
them right. The other three he does not know, but he 
_ guesses at them, getting them wrong. Alice likewise knows 
seven of the questions, but she omits the three she does 
not know. We give Alice and Jim the same mark. Indeed, 
Jim may succeed in getting a higher mark than Alice, be- 
cause the chance he takes on the three questions he does not 
know may turn out in his favor. 

Again, we are encouraging error by the nature of our 
emphasis on speed. Some of the standardized tests encour- 
age this mistaken emphasis. If the number of questions 
attempted is scored independently of the number correct, 
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there is danger that teachers and pupils may look upon speed 
as desirable apart from accuracy. No one is interested in 
the speed with which a child can get a thing wrong. Mere 
_ speed cannot be offered as a substitute for accuracy. A 
different manifestation of the speed mania occurs when 
courses of study are over ambitious in introducing new 
material. There are some lines of work in which it is a 
good plan to survey material rapidly and to go over it after- 
_ wards a second or third time, filling in details and making 
applications. In other subjects a slow approach is the 
correct approach. The practice of giving ten spelling words 
a day has all but disappeared in progressive schools. Two 
or three words a day—that is, new words which the child 
does not know how to spell—are quite sufficient. The same 
_ may be said as to the acquiring of a vocabulary in a foreign 
language. It is easy for the teacher to be deceived as to the 
number of words a child can learn. It is true that he can 
learn fifteen or twenty on any given day but he cannot keep 
it up without losing many of those which he had previously 
learned. 

The question of how rapidly material should be taught 
_ is one about which we know very little. It is certain that 
present practice encourages errors among the less capable 
pupils because of its too great speed. On the other hand, 
it is likely that greater speed is desirable with the best third 
. or quarter of elementary-school pupils. Since experimenta- 
tion of this sort must be with the children themselves and 
must be carried out over a long period of time, the teacher 
is the only one who can undertake it. 

Properly distributed drill will be effective both in prevent- 
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ing and in removing errors. I indicated in Chapter I that an 
item once learned should be repeated before forgetting sets 
in. I showed that this would mean repetitions which could 
be spaced at longer and longer intervals. It is too much to 
expect that the school can attain to anything like mathe- 
matical exactness in the distribution of repetition or drill. 
Gross mistakes, however, in this respect may be avoided. 
All of a pupil’s relatively new acquisitions should be kept 


alive by occasional repetition. It is wise to do this even if | 


new work cannot be taken up as rapidly as one would like. 
Perhaps one of the most widely applicable principles for 


the removal of error is the law of effect. The error should 


be associated with dissatisfaction or annoyance. Most of 
the errors a child commits are not associated with anything. 


He is not even conscious of them. Think of the bushels - 


of “home work” the children of a class turn in during the 


year. It is full of mistakes to which neither the child nor 


anyone else pays attention. Certainly neither home work 
nor seat work should be assigned unless the child is in full 
mastery of the required associations. This would rule out 
much written home work, especially work in arithmetic. It 
would, however, have little reference to home work involv- 
ing the reading of books. 


SUMMARY 


For centuries society has been raising the requirements 
of adult living, until it is now unable to pay the cost of 
training for adult living on any but a mass-production basis. 
Yet in a sense there is no mass teaching. The class as a 
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learner does not exist. Individual teaching is the only teach- 
ing. . 

Accordingly the reaching of the individual is the great 
art in teaching. One of the bases for doing this is a study 
of failure with a view to its prevention. I have therefore 
devoted this chapter to a consideration of failure and error. 

Failure has a technical meaning in the school. It means 
nonpromotion. The promotion system with its eighty or 
ninety per cent promotion rate is the outgrowth of the 
graded system in virtue of which each grade is thought of 
as a necessary and sufficient prerequisite to the succeeding 
grade. ; 

The destructive effect of a promotion rate when applied 
over a series of eight years is similar to the cumulative 
effect of compound interest. In the aggregate the number of 
pupils who will fail of graduation on time is surprisingly 
large. Moreover, a small increase in the promotion rate will 
produce a large increase in graduates at the end of eight 
years. 

The merits of a plan of probationary promotion have been 
presented and the application of the probationary idea to 
all kinds of grouping and classifying of pupils has been 
suggested. By this means an even greater flexibility—an 
even more effective breaking of the lock step of the grades 
—is secured than is possible where grading, promotion, 
segregation, regrading, and grouping within grades are car- 
ried out without trying the pupil in the new situation. 

It is recognized that failure is inseparable from human 
frailty. It is asserted, however, that error and failure afford 
endless opportunities for improving conditions. It is held 
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that civilized society through its agent, the school, should 
derive every possible lesson from the existence of error. In 
school marks the school should scrutinize the margin of error 
rather than the “per cent correct” in order that the latter 
may be raised. A study of errors is fruitful in making up 
the curriculum, for the things to teach are the things in 
which people make mistakes. The application of error to 
methods of teaching is also pointed out. The things which 
are hard—that is, in which mistakes are frequently made— 
must be presented carefully and drilled frequently. 

With more particular reference to the improving of in- 
struction, the analysis of a pupil’s errors is suggested. All 
the errors which a teacher is likely to encounter have un- 
doubtedly been made before. Most of them may be classi- 
fied and when this is done the remedy frequently becomes 
apparent. As illustrations of analyses of error, reference 
is made in some detail to investigations in reading and 
arithmetic. 

The seriousness of error—its persistence and tendency to 
recur—is asserted; and the conclusion is reached that the 
prevention and removal of error is a duty which the school 
should assume to a greater extent than has hitherto been the 
case. Certain practices which foster error have been re- 
ferred to. In all this the teacher’s part is emphasized. 
After realizing the nature and seriousness of error—in other 
words, after having adopted what might be called a philos- 
ophy of error—one’s first effort should be to prevent the 
occurrence of mistakes. A sincere effort should likewise 
be made to remedy the mistakes which one has not been 
able to prevent. The analysis of error and the study of 
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types and causes of error will be the best means of making 
these efforts effective. They will enable the teacher to adopt. 
accurately adjusted methods of procedure. Moreover, such 
work will provide a real opportunity for research on the part 
of the teacher. It will insure the attitude of studentship. It 
will enable the teacher to grow in service and to become 
truly expert. 
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CHAPTER IX 
REACHING THE INDIVIDUAL 


In ancient and medieval times the pedagogue or tutor 
taught one pupil at a time. In more modern days, with 
the demand of the common people for education, the class 
became the unit of instruction. The trend is now again 
toward the individual. There is an effort to fuse the two 
apparently divergent ideas of individual and class teaching. 
It is recognized that true teaching is individual teaching. 
But the modern teacher, although still the teacher of one, 
must also be the teacher of many. I propose to describe in 
this chapter some of the methods and materials which have 
made this possible. 


THE SURVEY TEST 


The test movement has supplied many helps formerly un- 
known in teaching. One type of test is the survey test. It is 
designed primarily to give a bird’s-eye view of a group. It 
is short and depends for its validity upon sampling the 
information or skill in a given field. 

The status of the class. Only in a limited way can one 
base individual teaching upon the survey test. One thing, 
however, such a test does and does well—it indicates the 
. general level of attainment of the class. The teacher learns 


whether ‘he has a good, medium, or poor class. Moreover, 
330 
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a survey test given at the beginning of the year may be 
repeated at the end of the year. In the intervening months 
the teacher may have made a systematic attempt to apply 
certain methods. Special attention may have been given to 
individuals or to small groups in the class. The teacher will 
want to know whether or not his efforts have been rewarded. 
The best way to find this out is to give a survey test at the 
beginning and end of the period during which he wishes to 
measure progress. 

Another use of the survey test. The teacher must often 
emphasize the elements of a totality. In English composi- 
tion these elements may be sentence structure, comma-faults, 
punctuation, and the like. In handwriting they may be 
uniformity of slant, line quality, spacing, alignment, and 
letter formation. We divide in order that we may conquer, 
but there comes a time when the success of our teaching is 
to be determined by a general result. In short, we must find 
out whether after having divided we have succeeded in con- 
quering. This is the time to use the survey test. In com- 
position or handwriting the outcome of instruction even of 
the most detailed character is to be sought in the general 
merit of the production and not in the merit of an isolated 
element of it. At each step the practical teacher emphasizes 
definite elements. These he selects according to the needs 
of the pupils, but we do not expect pupils to refrain from ex- 
pressing themselves until we have set up one by one these 
subordinate skills. In composition we may require a weekly 
or monthly theme; and, while some phase of the craftsman- 
ship of writing may at any moment be to the fore, the pupil 
is always expected to turn in a total product. It is by this 
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total product, that we estimate the proficiency of the pupil 
and the success of our teaching. We have need, therefore, 
for a survey test. 


INDIVIDUAL GRAPH CARDS 


The standardized survey tests and scales have grade 
norms, and this fact has: been utilized to devise card forms 
on which may be shown each pupil’s success in as many 
standardized tests as he may have taken. The record is 
shown by a curve or graph. A card used for this purpose 
and in this way may be called an individual graph card. 
Such cards have been devised by a number of workers— 
for example, Courtis, Brooks, Arthur, and Goodrich. It 
seems to me that the best of them is the “Van Scoyck-Young 
Permanent Test Record Card” recently described by 
Brooks? and shown in Figure 8. It resembles Brooks’ own 
card? but it is more complete. 

This card requires no calculation whatever. The grade 
norms are printed directly on the card and are thus trans- 
ferred from the test paper to the card without intermediate 
operation. In Figure 8 the ring around “9-10” indicates 
that at the time of testing the child in question was in the 
ninth or tenth month of the fourth grade. In the next col- 
umn the ring around “to-5” means that he was ten years, 
five months of age. In the next column the circle around 
“53” shows that the pupil scored 53 on the Illinois General 
Intelligence Scale. The number 53, however, and the series 


*Brooks, S.S. “The Graphic Interpretation of Test Scores,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, 4:366-71 (November 18, 1925). 

?The Brooks individual graph record card published by the J. L. Ham- 
mett Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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of numbers in the same column are placed opposite the 
grade and the months for which they are standard. In this 
case the pupil’s score on the Illinois General Intelligence 
Scale is shown to be equivalent to that of a child in the first 
or second month of the fifth grade. 

Thus by encircling a pupil’s scores and by joining these 
circles one may represent his performance in all his tests. 
The solid line in Figure 8 records the fact that Richard Roe 
was in the first two months of the fifth grade in respect to 


general intelligence, that he was at the beginning of the © 


sixth grade in the Monroe General Survey Test in Arith- 
metic, and that he was of about the same status in the 
Buckingham Problem Test in Arithmetic. In handwriting, 
he scored at about the middle of the third grade in both 
speed and quality. In composition he was near the be- 
ginning of the fourth grade; in language, in the high third 
grade, etc. The “B” scores represented in the last column 
are the grade transversions of the raw test scores. In Chap- 
ter IV, I have called these “grade scores.” 

In Figure 8 the dotted line shows the performance of the 
same pupil a year later. This was when he was in the oth 
or roth month of the fifth grade. (See Column 1.) 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


If a survey test shows that a class is weak in a given 
subject and indicates with some precision the particular 
pupils who are weak, we shall at once want to know what 
these weaknesses are. If a child fails to answer questions 
about a paragraph he has read, we shall want to know 
whether it was because of lack of vocabulary, failure to 


, 


: 
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understand what he was to do, lack of control of the mecha- 
nism of reading, or lack of general intelligence. Again, if a 
child makes a poor showing in column addition, it will help 
us in applying remedies to know whether it was because 
he did not know the basic addition facts, because he was 
unable to “bridge the tens,” because he had trouble with 
carrying, or because his attention span was not extensive 
enough to carry him all the way up the column. 


Hence arise diagnostic tests—tests designed to give de- 


tailed information, tests intended to penetrate into the 
causes of general shortcomings. A testing program should 
involve the giving of one or more diagnostic tests immedi- 
ately after a survey test has been administered. 


INVENTORY TESTS 


An inventory test is one which is designed to find out at 
the beginning of a proposed period of instruction what the 
pupils know and do not know concerning the material about. 
to be taught. An inventory test will tell the teacher where 
to begin with each individual in respect to the particular 
instructional unit. Certain knowledge may be prerequisite. 
Certain facts of English grammar are needed before Latin 
can be studied. The one hundred basic facts in addition 
must be known before column addition can be learned. The 
inventory test may investigate the pupil’s possession of pre- 
requisite knowledge. 

Pupils often know more than we think. The inventory 
test is concerned quite as much with finding out what a 
child knows as it is with finding out what he does not know. 
Students and pupils often know more about the work we are 
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going to teach than we imagine. In a certain city school 
system the sixth-grade pupils at the beginning of the year 
were given ten questions on the course of study in geog- 
raphy which they were about to study. The following were 
some of the results: (1) In each class some of the ques- 
tions were answered to the entire satisfaction of all the ~ 
teachers. (2) Each question was answered satisfactorily by 
at least some of the pupils. (3) More than half of the pupils 
answered at least some of the questions satisfactorily. 

With further reference to this point, it is represented by © 
an instructor in educational psychology that when he gave 
to a class at the beginning of the term a test which he had 
previously used as a final test in the course, twenty per 
cent of the students passed the test. 

In spelling it is admitted that some children ae all the 
words and that all know some of the words of each assign- 
ment. One spelling book makes effective use of this fact. 
Children are tested on the next assignment before it is made. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that we have underestimated the 
educative influences outside of the school. We are prone to 
believe that the only way a child can learn anything is - 
through our ministrations. This is one of the reasons why 
we hold so tenaciously, and in the face of contrary evidence, 
to the idea that if a pupil is skipped there will be wide gaps 
in his knowledge from which he will suffer for the rest of 
his life. 

How to make an inventory test. An inventory test may 
be a diagnostic test which has been printed for general use. 
A particularly effective type of inventory test, however, is 
the one made for local use. In this connection I suggest that 
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' you use some of the new-type techniques. The following 
steps may be observed: (1) Make a short list of the most 
essential prerequisite items. (2) Make a list of all the 
important items which you propose to cover in the period to 
which the inventory test relates. (3) Convert the items of 
both lists into test questions, using one or more of the new- 
type techniques. (4) Administer the test on mimeographed 
sheets which provide a definite space in which the pupil is 
to make his response to each question. (5) Analyze the 
results. 


THE DOUBLE-ENTRY SCORE SHEET 


The fifth step in this suggested procedure calls for an 
analysis of results. One way of doing this is to employ 
a double-entry score sheet. This device may be used to 
great advantage with every type of test or examination. 
Since, however, it applies admirably in this connection I 
shall describe it here. 

The problem is to secure the most helpful information 
from the answer papers. The double-entry score sheet as- 
sists in doing this by bringing to view on a single sheet of 
paper all the errors and all the successes which every child 
in the class has made. Only one thing could be more com- 
plete and that would be an analysis of the mistakes to deter- 
mine their nature. This the double-entry score sheet does 
not attempt to furnish. If an answer is wrong, it calls it 
wrong without reference to the reason. In a later section I 
shall take up the question of analyzing the errors on the 
pupils’ papers. At the moment I am concerned only with 
the double-entry score sheet. 
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The term “double-entry” refers to the fact that there 
are both line and column headings on the score sheet. The 
line headings are the pupils’ names, initials or numbers. 
The column headings are the test questions. For the sake 
of brevity these questions may be entered by numbers or 
by brief jottings, which will call to mind the topic to which 
each one refers. 

A fifth-grade teacher may wish to give a test on the phys- 
ical features of the United States. McCall gives a set of 
true-false statements on this general topic. Ten of these 
statements (which the pupil is to mark as true or false) 
follow. I have indicated by italics whether the statement is 
true or false. 


1. In general the mountain ranges run east and 


SV OSB EE Sia). avacic we jars as Sis sual $0 (5 fod eee eae aie! True False 
2 Most, o1, the rivers flow north, “enue True False 
3. The Rocky Mountains are nearer the Pacific 

Ocean than the Appalachian Mountains ... True False 


4. The Blue Ridge is in the Rocky Mountains .. True False 
5. There are more active volcanoes in the west 


than in’ the: east?>-.2 i eke Meee True False 
6. The Mississippi River flows into the Great 

VAKES, iagis a ann vate eg True False 
7. All the following are tributaries of the Missis- 

sippi River: Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio ...... True False 
8. The Big Sandy is the biggest river in the 

United (States..sos)..)saeuene utes eee te eee True False 


*The placement of line and column headings may be reversed—that is, 
there is no virtue in having the pupils’ names as line headings any more 
than as column headings. The number of pupils in relation to the number 
of questions and these in relation to the dimensions of the paper will 
determine the question. Put the greater number of headings along the 
longer dimension of the paper. 

“McCall, William A. “A New Kind of School Examination,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 1:33-46 (January, 1920). 
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9. It is easier to sink while swimming in the larg- 

est lake east than in the largest west of the 

SSIS IN ese gS ae a ahaa ogo ss True False 
10. The central portion of the United States is on 

the whole more level than the eastern or west- 

ee ORIOLE igsss So eS alicia she iets ¢ 4's as polos SA es True False 


Of course, a true-false test should contain more than ten 
items, but these will suffice for purposes of illustration. 
Figure 9 shows a double-entry score sheet for a class 
of twenty-eight pupils, to which the above test has been 
given. The top line reads, “Paul got the first, fifth, and 
eighth questions wrong.” In other words, he did not know 
the general trend of the mountain ranges, nor the location of 
active volcanoes, nor the size of the Big Sandy River in 
relation to the other rivers of the United States. He made 
errors on three questions which, according to the right- 
minus-wrong method would give him a score of four. This 
method of scoring which is peculiar to the alternative- 
response test need not concern us in connection with the 
double-entry score sheet. The second line reads, “John got 
the fourth, seventh, ninth, and tenth questions wrong.” The 
readings of the several lines will give the teacher information 
as to the knowledge and lack of knowledge of each pupil. 
The columns are, however, just as important as the lines. 
The score sheet shows that the first question was answered 
wrong by ten pupils in the class, and, furthermore, it speci- 
fies the particular pupils who got it wrong—Paul, Henry, 
Frederick, etc. It is the same with all the other questions. 
The Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River seem to be 
pretty well in hand. All but two of the ten pupils agreed 
that the Rocky Mountains were nearer the Pacific Ocean 
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DOUBLE ENTRY SCORE SHEET 


City settee see tan cis nivale cere eters School? ivnat st. oeeeoeniee eine Class..... 
Class 
TLGAGHEN es ever cca cielo he isco ea enV Tee ees Dates. atte cent aaa SCOren ssi 
QUESTIONS 
Pupils Total 
I 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 IO 

Paul Wereaye:. x x xX |... 3 
H@ws cosbune x x x x 4 
Henty? 5. sc x x x x -: 4 
Robert 32 5..- 2 || 3 x x x 5 
PALACES: cece ve 7 
Frederick x x Ke x 4 
Albert. ...).- < x x oo x 3 
William xe x x 3 
Charles ..... x x xe 5 x x 6 
Raymond x x x x nie 4 
IMMIECE Gaonad x x Sy ets 3 
Thomas x >< 2 
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| ie SGkenoc ° 
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_than the Appalachian Mountains. None of the children 


thought the Mississippi River flowed into the Great Lakes. 
On the other hand, the ninth question was a poser. The 
purpose is to test whether the pupil knows that the largest 
lake west of the Mississippi contains more salt than the 


largest lake east of the Mississippi. McCall rightly criti- 
_cizes this question when he says, “instead of measuring 
_ this, we may be testing whether a pupil knows that it is 


easier to sink in fresh water than in salt water.” The ques- 
tion is a good example of complex wording and indirect 
statement. Only rarely should such questions be used. The 


_class was not very familiar with the Blue Ridge Mountains 


(question four) or with the tributaries of the Mississippi 


| (question seven). 


Enough has been said, I think, to show the value of the 
double-entry score sheet. Up to a certain point it permits 
the study of individual errors as well as individual successes. 
It shows the teacher in a rather detailed way—although not 
in the most detailed way—where to place emphasis in gen- 
eral teaching and what pupils to select for individual in- 
struction. With respect to these pupils it likewise indi- 
cates with some precision what the individual instruction 
should be. 


MORE DETAILED DIAGNOSIS 


The most valuable information obtainable from testing is 
usually neglected. Teachers give tests—no doubt you your- 
self have given tests—and after they have served the needs 
of the moment they are either thrown away immediately or 
filed and forgotten. This procedure applies just as much to 
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informal testing as to the more formal use of standardized 4 


materials. Not half the use is made of the responses of 
pupils to these tests as could and should be made. I 
propose to show one way in which test data may be utilized. 
I suggest this as an opportunity open to every teacher for 
instructional research. 

Not long ago a certain superintendent gave three tests. 
These were: the Buckingham Problem Test in Arithmetic, 
the Monroe General Survey Test in Arithmetic (a test of 
abstract number work), and the Stone Narrative Reading 
Scale. The results of this testing were duly tabulated. 
Then the superintendent realized that there seemed to be 
little else for him to do. Accordingly, he requested some 
help in taking the next step, that is, in modifying instruc- 


- 


tion in the light of the test results. I was fortunate enough © 


to be consulted in this matter and as a result of my study 
I became convinced that a rather definite procedure is possi- 
ble in analyzing test results. 


A METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


General status. In the first place, we shall want to know 
- in general where each class stands in the abilities measured 
by the tests and something about the rank and distribution 
of scores. This is the kind of information usually secured, 
and this is where the analysis generally stops. 

The child as the center of thought. In the second place, 
the center of our thinking from this point on should be 
the child and not the test. This necessitates not only a dif- 
ferent attitude but a different procedure. For example, we 
must actually arrange the papers by pupils not by tests—all 
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the papers of the first pupil, then all the papers of the 
_ second pupil, etc. When this is done we can begin to study 
_ everything about each child. The errors on the papers will 
give us our best information. Each paper, so far as it pre- 
_ sents errors, is a clinical picture. Each error has a meaning 
| and a peculiar causation. If we can find these, the individ- 
_ualizing of instruction will not be difficult. 
_ Arrangement by pupils. In the third place, we must ar- 
_range our work systematically. For example, in the city to 
which I have referred, I had the papers for each class 
assembled so that the three papers for each child were 
together. Then I had these individual packages arranged 
in the order of the scores on the problem test. On top of 
/ the pile for any given class I had the three tests of the child 
| who got the highest score in problems; next were the papers 
| of the child whose problem score was next high; and so on. 
| In this case, therefore, each child’s problem paper becomes 
the point of departure. We have his rank on problems. 
| Then we may examine his abstract paper and his reading 
paper to see what bearing his errors on these papers have 
upon his errors in problems. Of course, the papers could 
_have been arranged according to size of score in either of the 
other tests. From the nature of the case, however, we are 
more interested in the bearing that reading has on ability to 
solve problems than we are in the bearing that problem 
solving has on reading. Similarly, the influence of comput- 
_ing ability on problem solving is more important than the 
“reverse influence. 
_ The total score may be misleading. In the fourth place, 
it is the papers, item by item, and not the total score on each 
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paper, that must be examined. If a child is low in Monroe’s 
test and if we note only the score, we have no guidance for 
remedial work except perhaps to drill him on every type of © 
example represented on the test. This would indeed be 
coarse work. Again, if we regard total scores only, we shall 
often delude ourselves into supposing that all is well. One 
of the pupils in this eighth-grade class was somewhat above — 
standard in the Monroe test. Yet he was entirely unable to 
add, subtract, or divide fractions; and he gave no evidence 
of knowing how to handle the decimal point in division. His 
high score was secured through unusually good work with 
integers. 

The interview. In the fifth place, it will sometimes be 
necessary to supplement the examination of the pupil’s 
paper by an interview with him. While there is much to be 
learned from what the pupil sets down, and while the exami- 
nation of written errors and the determination of their 
causes is fascinating, the pupil frequently leaves out the 
evidence of what he did. Consider the following problem: 

George walks at the rate of 2 1/3 miles per hour. 
Henry starts with him and walks in the same direction 


at the rate of 3 miles an hour. How many miles apart 
will they be in three hours? 


In response the pupil writes “214 miles” and nothing more. 
The answer is wrong, but why it is wrong we cannot tell. 

Accordingly, you should interview the pupils whose 
papers do not give you the evidence you need. Have them 
answer the test questions orally and tell you the reasons. 
You will be surprised at the result. In problem work the 
cues which lead children to add, subtract, multiply, or 
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_ divide are often very curious. For example, if it says 
_ “times” in any connection, you multiply. The problem may 


be: “Joseph has twenty-five cents, and it costs five cents to 


’ ride on the merry-go-round. How many times can he ride?” 


Again, some children will tell you that if there are several 
numbers in the problem, you add; and that if there are only 
two numbers, you multiply—or perhaps divide. 

THE METHOD ILLUSTRATED 


I shall now illustrate the kind of analysis I have been 


_ describing by using the papers of an eighth-grade class in 


the city to which I have referred. The papers have been 
arranged in the manner I have suggested. I shall give 
special attention to the poorest papers—this for the suf- 
ficient reason that it is the errors rather than the successes 
that are illuminating. The teacher, however, should exam- 
ine all the papers. The good papers will, of course, require 
little time. 

A capable pupil. Before looking at some of the poorest 
papers, however, I should like to refer to the abstract arith- 
metic paper which had the highest score. The score was 
101, which is so high that we have no grade norm by which 
to represent it. If we extend the grades upward, it will 
correspond to the first year of college; and no doubt this 
eighth-grade pupil would in truth equal college ability in 
work called for by this test. He was both rapid and accu- 
rate. He had only five errors on his paper. 

Three of this pupil’s five errors were in column addition 
and two were in subtraction of fractions. In the latter case 
he overlooked the minus sign between the fractions and 
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correctly added them. So far, therefore, as the handling of } 
numbers is concerned all his errors were in addition. Two 
of them were due to a peculiar cause—a cause which would 
only become evident upon a close scrutiny. First, I ob- 
served that both these errors were in unit’s place. Second, 
but only after a considerable interval, I noted that both his 
additions were correct if the unit digit of the top addend 
were omitted. By an inference which presents every evi- | 
dence of being satisfactory, I concluded that this pupil. 
adds downward and that in his skipping from the bottom of 
the previous example, where he had been writing the an- 
swers, to the top of the next example, he had overestimated 
the speed at which he could pick up the next task. Appar-— 
ently, he slipped by the first figure and fixated the second 
one. 

We hear much about remedial instruction—and rightly 50. 
But the real trouble is to find out what is the matter. If 
we know the causes of error we very frequently know what 
to prescribe. In the case of this pupil no remedial instruc- 
tion is necessary. Almost the entire case is covered by a 
single item and that item can be taken care of in all likeli- 
hood by bringing it to his attention. This may serve to 
illustrate the fact that remedial work does not always have 
to resort to practice material or formal instruction. 

Individual differences. The range of talent in this class 
was very wide. In reading, the rate was from something 
like fourth-grade performance to a performance three times 
as great as that of the average eighth-grade pupil. In com- 
prehension of reading, the range was apparently quite as 
wide. In problem solving, the poorest pupil showed about 
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sixth-grade ability and the best about tenth-grade ability. 
In abstract arithmetic the poorest performance would be 
surpassed by most fifth-grade children; while the best, as 
I have already indicated, might be represented as equal to 
that of a college freshman. 

It is clear, therefore, that before the teacher of this 
class can successfully ‘reach the individual’? he must have 
the assistance of his superiors in the matter of regrading. 
As I looked over these papers I wondered whether the 
teacher really knew the significance of these ranges. Very 
likely they mean that no remedial work which this teacher 
can do will serve to bring some of these pupils “up to grade.” 
Individual instruction with the poorest of these pupils would 
be much better handled in the seventh grade. 

Frances’ papers. As I began to examine the papers of the 
least capable pupils, I first became acquainted with Frances. 
She got the first problem wrong. This was the problem: 


A man bought a house for $7,250. After spending 
$321.50 for repairs he sold it for $9,125. How much 
did he gain? 


Frances reasoned correctly, but she made a mistake in sub- 
tracting the sum of the items of cost from the selling price. 
She came to grief in taking 7 from 12, which she found to 
be 4. From the fact that she put a “1” above the “2” in 
the minuend, it is clear that she arrived at the result not 
because of a belief that 7 from 12 leaves 4, but because she 
_ “borrowed” 1 from 2, although borrowing was not the cor- 
rect procedure. Frances, therefore, failed on this problem 
because she made a mistake in computation. Moreover, we 
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can go further and say precisely what the nature of this 
mistake was. 
The next problem on which Frances failed was the fol- 
lowing: 
If 0.78 of the weight of potatoes is water, how many 


pounds of water are there in a bushel of potatoes? (A 
bushel of potatoes weighs 60 pounds.) 


Again the reasoning was correct. Sixty was multiplied by 
0.78, the example being set down like this: 


60 
78 


480 
430 


47.80 


The wrong answer was. obtained because in multiplying 6 
by 7 she got 43. At this point I turned to Frances’ paper 
in abstract arithmetic. Test No. 2 of the Monroe series is 
on multiplication. On this test Frances had three occa- 
sions to multiply 6 by 7. In every instance she got 43, 
just as she did in the problem test. Here again the scrutiny 
reveals facts which are in themselves sufficient to indicate 
the remedy. This pupil consistently fails on a certain com- 
bination. Our task is therefore clearly indicated. No 
elaborate procedure is necessary. 

Returning now to the problem test, we note that Frances 
got the next problem wrong and that she did so for an en- 
tirely different reason. In this problem two boys agree to 
mow a lawn for ninety cents. One works four hours and 
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_ the other one hour. The pupil is required to distribute the 
money. Frances multiplied 90 by 4 and gave the boy who 
worked 4 hours, $3.60. Then, not to leave his partner 
penniless, she gave him 90 cents—although her basis for 
this is not entirely evident. The important point is that she 
completely disregarded the agreement on the part of the 
_ boys to do the whole job for 90 cents. Evidently we have 
here a reading difficulty, and this suspicion is strengthened 
by an examination of her reading test. Whereas the typical 
_ eighth-grade child should score 11 or 12 in comprehension, 
_ she scored only 5. The remedy, therefore, for her failure to 
understand the conditions of the problem lies in the field of 
reading. She should receive the benefit of instruction and 
_ drill designed to improve her comprehension of printed mate- 
rial. Frances got two more problems wrong for the same 
reason—failure to read and understand the conditions im- 
posed. 

Remedies for difficulty in reading problems. As to the 
‘remedial instruction which may be employed to meet this 
difficulty of the defective reading of problems, I wish to 
emphasize the fact that we must train for specific abilities 
if we wish to secure them. In other words, we cannot rely 

upon the transfer of training. 

We are learning with increasing certainty that the abili- 
ties of children are specialized to a remarkable degree. We 
must specialize our treatment correspondingly. If the dif- 
ficulty is a lack of ability to read arithmetic problems 
understandingly, we must not merely lengthen the reading 
period. We certainly should not seek a remedy by subject- 
ing Frances and her classmates to more prolonged oral 
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reading. Indeed, it is precisely this treatment already un- 
duly prolonged which has contributed to the difficulty. 
Moreover, even if we are teaching silent reading according 
to approved methods, we shall secure—so runs the evidence 
—far greater improvement in problem solving if we use 
problems for reading purposes. It is even arguable that 
after the mechanics of reading have been taught, the reading 
period might well be abandoned in favor of teaching reading 
in the arithmetic, geography, history, and science periods. 
It has been contended that there is no more reason why 
reading should be taught in connection with literature than 
that it should be taught in connection with any other school 
subject. 

There are various ways in which we may train Frances 
and those who have this reading difficulty. We may, for 
example, employ some of the new-type techniques of test 
making, such as multiple choice. 

Here, for example, is a problem which Frances evidently 
failed to read correctly: ° 


A real estate dealer made a profit of $5,000 on a plot of 
ground. The rate of profit was 20 per cent. Find the 
cost of the plot. 


To a child who senses the situation it is immediately evi- 
dent that this fortunate realtor who made a profit of $5,000 
must have handled a big deal. Frances, however, got no 
such notion. Her answer was $80.00 as the cost of the plot 
of ground. Of course it is possible for a dealer to buy for 
$80.00 and sell at a profit of $5,000, but it would be quite 
impossible to represent this as a profit of 20 per cent. 
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| Suppose this problem, together with other problems, were 
| presented in a test designed to measure accuracy in read- 
ing this class of material. We might then ask the reader 
to indicate which of the following were given: (a) the total 
cost, (b) the total selling price, (c) the profit, (d) the cost 
' per acre, (e) the rate of gain, and (f) the selling price per 
_ acre. 

| It is likewise suggested that the thing required in a prob- 
_iem may also be handled by the same technique. It is also 
possible to use the same method in requiring from the 
| pupil the operation or operations to be performed. It is not 
_ practicable to do this for problems involving more than two 
| operations. It is surprising, however, how rich a variety of 
_ problems may be presented without requiring more than two 
_ operations. : 

_ With further reference to training and testing pupils as 
to the content of problems, questions may be asked which 
have to do neither with the essential data nor with the re- 
quirement. For example, Wilson ° describes the automobile 
trip of the Brown family. Certain problems are to be 
solved, but some questions are asked which have no essen- 
tial bearing on the solution of the problems. The pupil is 
asked how many different prices they paid for lodging and 
breakfast, although the total cost is all that the problem on 
this point requires. Again, the pupil is asked what different 
things Mr. Brown had to consider in figuring the cost of 
running the car. The problem on this point gives the actual 
cost for gasoline, oil, etc., and requires that the total cost 


* Wilson, Estaline. “Improving the Ability to Read Arithmetic Prob- 
lems,” Elementary School Journal, 22:380-6 (January, 1922). 
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be computed. Such questions as these undoubtedly sharpen | 
the attention of the pupils to the content of problems. 

A suggestion as to absurd answers. Frances got a number 
of absurd answers to problems. This is a very common type 
of error. One remedial device for this sort of trouble is to 
practice and test pupils on problems in which no solutions 
are required but in which several answers are presented. 
The requirement is that without solving the problem they 
shall determine which of the given answers is reasonable. 
Observe that none of the answers needs to be precisely cor- 
rect. One of the problems which Frances got wrong gives 
the distance from New York to Chicago together with the 
schedule time. Due to floods the train goes only 296 miles 
in the first seven hours. The pupil is required to find how 
many miles per hour it must go to reach Chicago on time. 
If we were using this problem in our remedial work we 
might set up the following series of answers from which 
the one reasonable answer was to be selected: 1,000, 2 1/3, 
QI, 46, 24.75. 

Harriet’s papers. Without attempting to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of instructive inferences from Frances’ papers, we 
may pass to those of Harriet, who shared with Frances the 

poorest position in the class in respect to problem solving. 
One begins to find, even upon consideration of this second 
paper, a duplication of errors. For example, Harriet, like — 
Frances, failed to solve the first problem. Like her, she 
reasoned correctly, adding the two cost items and subtract- 
ing their sum from the selling price. Like Frances, she 
obtained the correct sum, but made a mistake in subtract- 
ing it from the selling price. Nor does the similarity stop 
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here. She actually made the same numerical error. You 
will recall that Frances subtracted 7 from 12 and got 4. 
Harriet did the same. She did not, however, put a “1” 
over the ‘‘2” in the minuend as Frances did. We cannot 
therefore be sure whether in Harriet’s case the difficulty 
was an instability of the 12 less 7 combination or a confu- 
sion as to when the process of borrowing applies. A few 
moments’ interview with her would clear up this point. 
Examination of her test in abstract work yields no con- 
clusive evidence. 

Harriet had a greater repertoire of mistakes in problem 
solving than Frances. To each of the two boys who agreed 
to cut a lawn for go cents she gave half the money, ignoring 
the fact that the first boy worked one hour and the second 
four. She copied a number wrong in the example about the 
amount of water in a bushel of potatoes. She made a mis- 
take in finding the total of a bill of goods. She made the 
belated railroad train develop the astonishing speed of 
179 196/351 miles per hour. In this latter case, instead of 
dividing the distance by the time, she divided the time by the 
distance. She added an indefinite number of zeros to make 
the dividend “contain” the divisor, and her industry in thus 
pursuing the division seemed to be limited only by the space 
at her disposal. The lucky real estate dealer with his 20 
per cent profit of $5,000 is made to purchase his plot of 
ground for $4,000. 

Remedial measures in the case of this pupil may evidently 
be much the same as those in the case of Frances. Reading 
difficulties, misapprehension of conditions, acceptance of 
absurd answers—these are fundamental in both cases. Her 
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general inability to translate printed material into thought — 
is shown by her reading test. After reading the passage in | 
the Stone test, she was able to answer only 9 out of 20 
questions based upon it. 

An examination of Harriet’s paper in abstract arithmetic 
is interesting. In the first place, her total score was above 
the grade norm, The temptation in such an instance is to 
pass over the pupil’s paper with the easy assumption that 
conditions are satisfactory. In the case of Harriet, how- 
ever, nothing could be farther from the fact. She scored 
only 4 in addition. A critical examination of the way in 
which her errors were made discloses the fact that half of 
them occurred in adding the unit columns. In other words, 
there is a decided tendency on her part to make a mistake 
at the beginning of an example. It is not difficult to see 
how this comes about. Her difficulty is analogous to that 
of the very capable student already mentioned. The vigor 
of her attack upon each new example tended to outrun her 
ability. 

In division she was decidedly poor. She tried 10 of the 
examples and got 5 of them wrong. Yet all these failures 
were due to a single recurring cause. She was not able to 
estimate the number of times the divisor was contained in 
the significant figures of the dividend or in the remainder. 
Moreover, when she estimated wrongly, she was quite with- 
out resources, For example, having estimated that 79 would 
be contained in 368 five times and having multiplied 79 by 
5 only to find that the product exceeded 368, she was 
entirely unable to draw the inference that the correct figure 
would probably be 4 rather than 5. Each time she failed to 


| saake the correct estimate, she abandoned the example as 
'soon as it was evident that her estimate was wrong. 

To mention this sort of difficulty is, as in so many other 

instances, to suggest the remedy. What Harriett needs is 

drill in estimating the number of times a number of two 
digits is contained in a given dividend. She also needs drill 
on self-correction when the first estimate is wrong. 

When it came to fractions, Harriet might subscribe-to 
at least a portion of the ditty, “The rule of three perplexes 
me and fractions drive me mad.” She is totally unable to 
add or subtract two fractions. Her method is unique. She 
adds or subtracts the numerators according to the sign be- 
tween the fractions. If the sign is minus, she subtracts 
either the first numerator from the second or the second 
from the first with entire impartiality. As to the denomina- 
tors, she multiplies them for the denominator of the answer; 
but she has a short cut which affects the treatment of both 
the numerators and the denominators. She cancels as in 
multiplying. If one were to put into the form of a rule the 
process she employs, the wording would be somewhat like 
this: “Cancel if you can; then add or subtract the numera- 
tors, and multiply the denominators.” 

Test No. 6 of the abstract arithmetic test combines multi- 
plication and division of fractions. Harriet saw no differ- 
ence. To her everything was multiplication. The result 
was that, barring accident, she was right in multiplication 
and wrong in division. One of the accidents which inter- 
fered with her securing correct answers to the multiplica- 
tion examples was the fact that when the numerators can- 
celled completely into the denominators, she represented the 
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answer as a whole number instead of as a fraction with “Tn 


for the numerator. | 

Finally, in the test on decimal fractions Harriet showed | 
no Clear indication of an ability to handle the decimal point. . 

Thus it will appear that a pupil may have an entirely | 
satisfactory total score from the point of view of the grade. 
norm, yet fail completely on certain parts of the test. : 

Esther’s papers. I am going to allude briefly to the third | 
set of papers. Esther is of the type “slow but sure.” She_ 
is not a very good example of the type because she isn’t very — 
sure. She is, however, slow; and in spots she is sure. She. 
does a few of the first problems correctly—they are ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty—and then gets them all wrong 
without exception. In the latter part of the test she alter- 
nates between wrong principle and absurd answers as the 
chief source of difficulty. 

In the abstract test she does pretty well on integers but 
she does not try many examples. Fractions, however, drive 
her quite as mad as they do Harriet. Her method in addi- 
tion and subtraction is much simpler than Harriet’s. If 
it says add, why, you add consistently. You add the two 
numerators for the numerater of the answer and the two de- 

_ hominators for the denominator of the answer. If it says 
subtract, you carry out the direction with equal thorough- 
ness. As in the case of Harriet, it appears to make no dif- 
ference to Esther which way the subtraction is operated. In 
multiplication and division of fractions, she tried but three 
examples and got them all wrong. The fraction tests are 


evidently the spots where, though undeniably slow, she is 
far from sure. 
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As to individualizing instruction in Esther’s case, two 


_ things stand out prominently. The first is that like others 
_ in the class she needs to be taught fractions from the begin- 


_ning. This, of course, can be done in groups—perhaps with 


—— a 


= 


_ the class as a whole. In the second place, Esther should be 


given practice material under timed conditions. Very likely 
she is constitutionally of slow reaction, but it is also likely 
that the limit of her reaction time is nowhere nearly reached 


| in her performance on these tests. She needs the stimulus 


of the timed control. Like the other members of the class— 
and here the teacher can also work with groups—she needs 
to be taught to read problems. 

We need not prolong further the examination of these 
papers. If you make an error analysis of a set of papers 
written by your pupils, you will be surprised to note as you 
proceed how the different types of error prevalent in the 
class begin to emerge. It is true there will be difficulties 
peculiar to each child, but there will be other difficulties 
which several children exhibit, and perhaps some which are 
common to the entire class. 

In many instances the mere knowledge of the existence of 
the trouble will suggest the remedy. We should teach, drill, 


| and test the pupils in the precise activity which constitutes 


the difficulty. Our main trouble is one of precision. We 
tend to go shooting with a blunderbuss and thus to waste 
our ammunition. The effort to raise ability in arithmetic 


_by giving a generalized treatment is a weak and wasteful 
| effort compared to that which is directed to the strengthen- 
| ing of specific weaknesses and the elimination of particular 


disabilities. Our individual work can, it is true, be con- 


| 


) 
ducted in groups where group difficulties exist; but much| 
of it will have to be on an individual basis. Nor can that 
individual basis be secured except through trial of pupils, 
an analysis of their failures, and an application of teaching, 
drill, and further testing on types of material accurately 
adjusted to the disabilities which the initial testing reveals. 
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PRACTICE MATERIAL 

J have tried to make it evident that reaching the individ- 
ual depends upon finding out the condition of the individual. 
This means testing. It also means intelligent and persistent 
utilization of the results of testing. 

One way to go about this is to analyze into subordinate ele- 
ments the subject-matter which we are attempting to teach. 
These elements will be most valuable when they correspond 
to children’s difficulties. Thus the topic ‘addition of whole 
numbers” may be divided into steps, each corresponding to 
a new difficulty as the child masters the subject. The fol- 
lowing steps have been distinguished: 


COMBINATIONS 


(1) The fundamental number facts whose sums are less than 
ten. These are called the easy combinations. 


(2) The fundamental number facts whose sums are ten or 
more. These are called the hard combinations. 

(3) Higher decade combinations without bridging the tens, 
€.8., 25 + 2, 31 + 8. 

(4) Higher decade combinations with bridging the tens, e.g., 
13 + 8, 25+ 7, 36+ 5. 


13 
(5) Two two-place addends without carrying, e.g., 24° 
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COLUMN ADDITION 


(Downward addition is assumed). 


(6) Three one-place numbers whose sums are less than ten, 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


CN dee? 
3 
4 


This introduces for the first time the form of column 
addition. Two successive number facts are employed 
and one of them is “unseen’”—that is, in one case an 
addend is not visible. All column addition involves 
these two points of difficulty—namely, successive use 
of more than one combination and the fact that all com- 
binations after the first are unseen. Since in this step 
the sum is restricted to less than ten, both the com- 
binations will be easy combinations. 


Three one-place numbers, one combination being “‘easy” 
and the other “hard,” e.g., 2 

3 

7 
Three one-place numbers, one combination being hard 
and the other a higher decade combination without 
bridging, ¢.g., 7 
6 
2 


Three one-place numbers involving a hard combination 
and a higher decade combination with bridging, e.z., 
7 
6 
8 


Four one-place numbers. 

More than four one-place numbers. Steps ten and 
eleven are an approach to the difficulty of the attention 
span. It is hard for children to hold their attention to 
adding a long column. 
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(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
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Two three-place numbers without carrying, ¢.g., 503 


The new point here is merely the extension of —— } 


addition to large numbers, including the reading and 
writing of such numbers. 


Two two-place numbers with carrying. The new diffi- 
culty is, of course, carrying. 

Three two-place numbers with carrying. 

More than three two-place numbers. 


Two three-place numbers with carrying. Three sub- 
divisions of this step are possible: (a) when the carry- 


274 
ing is from the units column only, e.g., 419; (b) when 


274 
carrying is from the tens column only, e.g., 562; (c) 


when the carrying is from both the units and the tens 


274 
column, ¢é.g., 568 
More than two three-place numbers. 


Irregular columns, including one-, two-, three-, and four- 
place numbers and three or more addends. 


In some of these steps one- and two-place numbers should 
occasionally be included, although the type may not call 
- for them. Thus a one-place number should sometimes be 
given in steps fourteen and fifteen. Similarly, two-place 
numbers and one-place numbers may be included for variety 
in steps sixteen and seventeen. ~ 

Hillegas has made an analysis similar to the above for 
all four of the operations with integers. Analyses of the 


* Hillegas, M. B. Teaching Number Fundamentals, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1925. 98 pp. 
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ame general type may be made in other subjects, although 
\iz none of them, so far as I know, has the analysis idea been 
‘carried as far as in arithmetic. Tyler has shown in a 
study not yet published the possibilities in Latin, and I my- 
iself have made a beginning in algebra.” When a school sub- 
jfect or topic has thus been analyzed into “unit skills,” the 
juse of the analysis for individual instruction requires, first, 
‘that an inventory test be given to find out the abilities and 
disabilities of the pupils. This test must cover the items 
into which the subject has been analyzed. For example, in 
‘connection with the above analysis of integers, after the 
j weaknesses of each child have been determined, the teacher 
{may then provide him with practice material corresponding 
| to the step to which one of his difficulties belongs. This 
material he will use until he gives evidence of having mas- 
‘tered the difficulty in question. He will then take a test 
|pertaining to this difficulty, and if he passes it he will go on 
‘to the practice material covering the next difficulty. 
__ This practice material should be abundant and it should 
| be provided with answers. Each type should be definitely 
‘concerned with a difficulty which enters into the general 
|mastery of the subject. At any given time one child may 
| be using one type of practice material and another, another. 
‘Moreover, each pupil will advance at his own rate. He may 
| take one day or he may take two weeks to attain satisfac- 
/ tory skill in a particular item. 
_ Since the preparation of practice material is in genera] 
‘too great a task for the teacher to assume, a thoroughgoing 


"Buckingham, B. R. “Suggestions for Teaching IX-B Algebra,” Educa— 
onal Research Bulletin, 4:243-50, 260, September 9, 1925. 
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application of individual instruction through the use of 
practice exercises can proceed only when these exercises: 
are furnished to the teacher in prepared form. This has 
been done in arithmetic by Courtis * and by Clapp.°® | 

Individual instruction at Winnetka. One entire school sys-! 


; 


) 


tem in the country has been organized on the basis of indi-' 
vidual instruction of the sort I have been describing. The 
schools at Winnetka, Illinois, under the superintendency: 
of Dr. Carleton W. Washburne, have been administered for' 
several years with the idea of providing individual instruc-: 
tion at least in the tool subjects. In the course of the devel- 
opment of this plan at Winnetka and as a necessary part of: 
it, certain materials have been devised. Some of them have 
been issued in a preliminary form. In his preface to these 
materials Dr. Washburne has this to say: 


“While the materials themselves need much work before they 
will be perfected, the basic principles of individual instruc- 
tion have gone beyond this experimental stage. No one 
longer doubts the wide variation that exists among children. 
No one doubts the desirability of fitting public schools to 
these differing individuals. 


The Winnetka Schools have proved the practicability of the 
three basic principles of individualizing the work in the com- 
mon essentials: (1) goals of achievement specifically and 
definitely stated in place of the time unit; (2) complete diag- 
nostic tests covering each of these goals; (3) self-instructive, 
self-corrective practice materials leading up to the tests. 


We hold these three principles to be universally applicable. 
Through their application individual instruction in the pub- 
lic schools becomes possible.” 


*Courtis, S. A. Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic. Yonkers, New 
York: World Book Company, 1920. 


°Clapp, F.L. The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic. Silver Burdett and 
Company. 
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Thus, the work at Winnetka, like all work in individual 
instruction, proceeds on the well established basis of indi- 
vidual differences. By including certain studies in the ele- 
mentary school, society has in effect declared that the knowl- 
edges and skills pertaining to these subjects are needed by 
all children. But children differ greatly in ability to attain 
these ends. In the ordinary graded school we attempt to 
take account of this by putting all children over the same 
ground in the same length of time and by recognizing— 
none too explicitly, to be sure—that the product will differ. 
Dr. Washburne points out that instead of a difference in 
product, we should have a difference in the time—that all 
children should learn these socially necessary knowledges 
and skills to the same degree, but that they should be al- 
lowed longer or shorter times for doing this in accordance 
to their abilities. A fuller statement of the Winnetka plan 
may be obtained from the writings of Dr. Washburne.!° 

While it is true that the preparation of large amounts of 
practice material is beyond the resources of the teacher, it 
is nevertheless true that individual instruction through the 
use of informal material of this character is entirely prac- 
ticable. I do not mean that you can do it for all the 
children in your class in all subjects. But you can do it 
for a few children in one or two subjects. The theory 
underlying the plan is sound and it ought to be applied 
whenever it can be applied. Moreover, the method is simple, 
It consists first, in testing to find out the weaknesses of the 

For example, “The Individual System in Winnetka,” Elementary 
School Journal, 21: 52-68, September, 1920. “Educational Measurement as 


a Key to Individual Instruction and Promotions,” Journal of Educational 
Research, §:195-206, March, 1922. 
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| 
children; second, in providing materials by which they may 


help themselves to overcome these weaknesses; and third, 
in retesting the pupils to find out the extent to which the) 


{ 


weaknesses have been overcome. 


The experience of a third-grade teacher. An idea of the| 
feasibility of reaching the individual under practical class-| 
room conditions may be gathered from the experience of. 
Miss Geiger, a third-grade teacher in Cincinnati.** She} 
covered the first step (finding the individual weaknesses) 
by giving four standardized reading tests, each designed to 
test a different type of reading. In consequence she divided | 
her class into three groups according to their needs as shown. 
by the tests. She then adopted two lines of procedure: 
first, she used certain general methods for each group, and 
second, she applied certain individual methods in special 
cases. 
Her object was to develop “intelligent comprehension and 
a standard rate.” In her report she gives in detail some of 
the most successful remedial measures for group work. Ulti- 
mately, however, her problem resolved itself into a problem 
with individuals. She describes a few cases and tells what 
she did. I wish I might take the space to quote the case of 
the boy who loved books and read them in his slow plodding 
way and who, because of intelligent individual attention, 
added fifty or sixty words a minute to his reading rate. The 
story of the boy who flew at words that seemed to get no 
further than his eyes would be equally interesting. The 
teacher used entirely different methods with him. They 


“Geiger, Ruth. “A Study in Reading Diagnosis,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 8:283-300 (November, 1023). 
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must have been effective for he increased his comprehension 
of reading (November to May) one and a half years accord- 
ing to the Monroe test and more than two years according 
to the Courtis test. You will observe that the teacher gave 
the standardized reading tests near the end of the school 
year as well as at the beginning. Her class at no time had 
less than forty-five pupils, and she gave no more than the 
_ regular amount of class time to reading. 


SUMMARY 


All teaching is individual teaching. After a period during ° 
which teachers aimed at the whole class—personified by the 
“average pupil”—the tendency is now toward the individ- 
ual. ‘Reaching the individual in the group” is a touchstone 
for good teaching. 

The survey test is indirectly useful in individual teaching*"_ 
because it affords a broad basis. It tells the general level 
of attainment of the class. Moreover, it affords a measure 
of the success of teaching specific topics. If handwriting is 
analyzed into elements and each element is taught, the suc- 
cess both of the analysis and of the teaching may be learned 
by applying a scale for general merit. Again, survey tests 
when grouped into “batteries” give the general status of the 
individual over a wide range of subject matter. In order to 
bring such information into systematic form, individual 
graph cards have been devised. They show at a glance the 
grade level of a pupil in each of several subjects. 

The diagnostic test gives details. Such a test may be 
used, at the beginning of a teaching unit, as an inventory 
test. Teachers may likewise make their own inventory tests. 
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The purpose here is to find (1) what the child knows and 
does not need to be taught, and (2) what he does not know 
and needs to learn. It has been found that in some subjects 
pupils have considerable information before they receive 
formal instruction. 

As an aid in analyzing the results of giving any test or 
examination I have suggested the double entry score sheet. 

More detailed analysis, however, should be carried out 
by a study of the pupils’ papers. This appears to me to 
be the most helpful way of reaching the individual on the 
basis of testing. I have described a method of making this 
analysis and have applied it in some detail to an eighth- 
grade class tested in problems, abstract arithmetic, and 
reading. 

Although the analysis of pupils’ errors will in many cases 
suggest informal remedial measures, individual teaching of 
a thoroughgoing sort requires the use of practice material. 
In order to learn what material is needed, a subject or large 
teaching unit is divided into smaller units. Tests and prac- 
tice materials are then devised for each of these units. A 
diagnostic or inventory test discloses the units which the 
pupil has not mastered and the appropriate practice mate- 
rial is then given him. When he has apparently mastered 
the unit to which the practice material belongs he takes 
another test. If he passes it, he goes on to another unit. 

This is individual teaching on a large scale. It is beyond 
the powers of the individual teacher to do it. It is an 
administrative matter. I have introduced it to show how 
far individual instruction may go. 

But the teacher has large opportunities for individual 


} 
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teaching independent of any administrative organization. 
A knowledge of individual needs may be obtained, and such 
knowledge will quite generally suggest means of meeting 
the needs. I have taken from recent reports one by a third- 
grade teacher who, with a class of forty-five pupils, reached 
the individual. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE TEACHER AS A RESEARCH WORKER 


Here and there in the foregoing chapters I have taken 
occasion to point out the strategic position in which I be- 
lieve the teacher is placed with reference to educational 
research. In this chapter I desire to develop this idea rather 
more fully. In so doing I wish to emphasize two points 
of view. The first is that education needs the teacher as 
a research worker. The second is that the teacher and the 
teacher’s calling will be benefited by the teacher as a 
research worker. 

Experiments in learning antedate the appearance of either 
educational or intelligence tests. Since learning is the ob- 
verse of teaching, the hand to which teaching is the glove, 
you might surmise that this long line of research in learning 
would have profoundly affected the practice of teaching. 
It has failed to do so to anything like the degree which its 
intrinsic importance would lead us to expect. 

As long as learning experiments are handled by psy- 
chologists alone we shall make slow progress so far as 
education is concerned. Many psychologists are not even 
interested in education. Under these circumstances we 
have a lot of piecework but no quantity production. The 
only persons who can supply the need in this respect are 


the teachers. 
369 
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Winch, who has for years been one of the foremost sup- 
porters of the application of scientific methods in the study : 
of education, has aptly said in this connection: “I have on | 
more than one occasion published the opinion that without — 
the codperation of teachers there will never be in any 
appreciable sense a science of education. . . . If teachers 
stand aside and do not help, they will only have themselves 
to thank if methods are imposed upon them from the results 
of experiments which they do not understand, which are 
not really applicable to their work, and in which they have 
no share.” 

It may surprise you to learn that most of the learning 
experiments have been based upon results from but a few 
persons. The psychologist in his laboratory does not have 
access as the teacher does to large numbers of learners. The 
work of the psychologist is of high value, but it is valuable, 
so far as education is concerned, largely because it opens up 
new fields and sets up new problems. These fields will not 
be thoroughly explored nor these problems adequately solved 
until the psychologist in the laboratory is supported by the 
teacher in the classroom, 

_ You may be prepared to believe that you can experiment 
in reading, spelling, and arithmetic but you may not see 
how you can conduct learning experiments as such. ‘There 
are two observations to make in this connection. One is 
that we need experimentation where reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic—as well as literature, science, history, and for- 
eign languages—are the learning material. The second is 
that even with the materials hitherto used in the laboratory 
you can be of real service. I have lately been in touch with 
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a number of research workers in foreign lands and I find 
that teaehers’ associations are considerably interested in 
problems which we think of in this country as distinctly 
psychological. 

Some of the experiments performed by the psychologist 
can be conducted by you, and there are others, available to 
you, which he cannot easily manage. You will need some 
direction and at first you will make mistakes. But you will 
be at the heart of teaching and learning; and if you use 
good sense you will profit much and so will your pupils. 
Moreover, you will find, if you do your work carefully, that 
reports of what you have done will be gladly received by 
periodicals for publication. The extent to which teachers 
are already writing reports of a research character may be 
inferred from the fact that something like fifteen articles 
by teachers recently appeared in a single volume of one of 
our foremost educational journals. ‘These articles had to 
do with a wide range of topics, indicating among other 
things that the interests of teaching include many matters 
outside of the classroom. The articles to which I refer 
dealt with extra-curricular activities, accounting systems for 
athletic organizations, student publications, educational op- 
portunities for high-school graduates, the high-school 
assembly, the proper use of the teacher’s time, tests and 
remedial measures, program arrangements for pupils be- 
longing to different mental groups, and the pupil of low 
intelligence quotient. 

It is not at all unusual for the best technical journals to 
contain reports of psychological experiments which public- 
school teachers might have conducted. For example, in one 
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of the foremost French periodicals I lately read an interest- 
ing contribution in which the author took up one of the | 
questions which I considered in Chapter I. “What kind of | 
repetitions,” he asks, “must be adopted in order to assure 
the greatest economy of time?” He then outlines a part 
of Lottie Steffens’ study published in a German periodical in 
1900—a study which could likewise have been conducted in 
the schoolroom as well as in the laboratory. He confirms 
Miss Steffens’ findings to the effect that learners when left 
to their own devices divide their learning task into small 
pieces which they learn separately—in other words, that 
they use the part method. Another outcome of the experi- 
ment was that there were individual patterns of procedure 
for each learner. Although all of them used the part method, 
each one used it in an arrangement peculiar to himself. 
They had not only fallen into the part method—a method 
relatively uneconomical—but they had also fallen into vari- 
ous extremes of it, the more extreme being the least advan- 
tageous. 

The point I am getting at, however, is not the outcome 
_of the experiment, but the fact that it appropriately belongs 
to the school. If you substitute the teacher for the psy- 
chologist, the schoolroom for the laboratory, and a class of 
pupils for the half dozen learners, you have the conditions 
for a very much more fundamental and satisfactory experi- 
ment than the one to which I have just called your attention. 
Moreover, there is no reason why the report of such an 
experiment should not be readily accepted for publication. 

Here is another experiment which was reported in a high- 
grade periodical and which might well have been performed 
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by a teacher in a classroom. It has to do with speed of 
learning in relation to retention. There is a rather general 
belief that those who learn quickly forget quickly. In other 
words, the proverb “Easy come, easy go” is usually ac- 
cepted. Norsworthy conducted an experiment in which 
eighty-three students learned a German-English vocabulary. 
Precautions were taken to make sure that no one knew any 
of the words before the learning took place. A record was 
taken of the time required by each subject to learn the 
vocabulary to the point where he could give all the German 
words when the English words were presented. Naturally 
this time varied considerably. The work was then put aside 
for thirty days without giving the students any idea that 
it would be referred to again. At the end of this time each 
student was tested on the vocabulary he had learned. 
Among other things, it was found that the most rapid 
learners remembered the greatest number of words after 
, the thirty-day period.’ 
IT have already pointed out the fact that this experiment 
is essentially a schoolroom experiment. The fact that it 
) was performed by a psychologist and reported in a psy- 
: chological journal does not thereby make it a problem which 
belongs solely to the psychologist. The question itself—~ 
the question whether rapid learning is well retained—though 
interesting, is completely overshadowed by a problem which 
these data suggest but which Norsworthy does not mention. 
She found and noted the great variation in rate of learning 
among these eighty-three students, and similar variation 


*Norsworthy, Naomi. “Acquisition as Related to Retention,” Journal 
Mi Educational Psychology, 3:214-18. (April, 1912). 
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would undoubtedly be found by any teacher who performed 
the same experiment. A more important problem, however, 
than the relation of this variation to differences in retention 
would be an analysis of the methods of superior learners 
with a view to teaching these methods to those whose learn- 
ing was poor in quality. 

It is just at this point that the teacher as an experimenter 
has greater opportunities than the psychologist. The latter 
cannot ordinarily command the services of a large number 
of learners and even if, as in the case of Norsworthy, a 
large number may be secured, they cannot be secured for a 
long period of time. Moreover, even if the conditions were 
entirely favorable for the psychologist, nevertheless the 
problem as pursued by him is always relatively theoretical 
and remote. And it should be. If the story were mine to tell 
I could dwell with conviction upon the value of both the 
theory and the remoteness of some types of psychological 
investigation. But the time comes when the same problems 
should be pursued in their immediate and practical bearing. 
These problems in these bearings can never, in my judg- 
ment, be pursued by anyone as successfully as by the 
teacher. This seems to me to be true for this reason if for 
no other,—in the case of the teacher the application may be 
made to the very persons from whom the data were secured 
and in respect to whom, therefore, their validity is less 
doubtful. 

Naturally when we come to a consideration of the school 
subjects the horizon widens. The opportunity to measure 
success in the learning and teaching of these subjects—an 
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opportunity which the test movement has brought to us— 
enormously increases the range and variety of accessible 
problems. The lack of convincing means of measurement 
until very recent years may perhaps account for the fact 
that so many apparently simple problems remain unsolved. 

For example, there have been advocates of oral arithmetic 
and written arithmetic. Most teachers use both. But no 
one knows which is better or whether a blending of the two 
is to be preferred to either. Suppose a teacher were to or- 
ganize in his class two groups of children each equally 
capable in arithmetic. Suppose he were to teach one of 
them by the oral method and the other by the written 
method, devoting the same amount of time to each method. 
An appropriate work unit might be covered in this manner 
with a test at the end of the experimental period. No doubt 
few teachers, however, would wish to rely wholly upon 
either method. Suppose then that in a given school system 
we have teachers codperating in pursuing this problem. 
Some teachers might devote ten minutes to oral and thirty- 
five minutes to written work each day. Others might give 
fifteen minutes to oral work and thirty minutes to written 
work. Still others might give twenty minutes and twenty- 
five minutes respectively; and further combinations might 
be made. All these teachers might work on a definite topic, 
such as interest by the six per cent method, or they might 
work on a series of topics. Parallel and final tests agreed 
upon by the group might be given at the beginning and end 
of the experimental period. The amount of improvement 
in the different groups would be a fair indication as to the 
best proportion of oral to written work. Later testings— 
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after a week, a month, or a year—might be made to see 
which arrangement of oral and written arithmetic produced 
the best retention. 

Considering the vast number of teachers who have taught 
little children their number combinations, it is surprising to 
find how little they have contributed on the problems con- 
nected with this field of teaching. Should addition and sub- 
traction facts be taught together or separately? Some teach 
all the addition facts before teaching any of the subtraction 
facts. Others teach 8 less 5 are 3, along with 5 and 3 are 
8, and similarly for other pairs of addition and subtraction 
facts. I have talked with many teachers on this point. 
They disagree sharply and few of them are able to give rea- 
sons for their practice. Perhaps one way is as good as the 
other. It would be worth while to know this. The reason 
why we really know nothing about the question is because 
the teacher is the only one who can supply the answer—- 
and the teacher fails to do it. Again, two equal-ability 
groups may be set up. One may be taught one way and the 
other the other way. A definite amount of teaching material 
-may be covered, although the most convincing experiment 
would be one in which all the addition and subtraction facts 
were taught. . 

In some schools the subtraction facts are taught addix 
tively; in others, by the take-away method. No convincing 
evidence is forthcoming as to which methcd is the better. 
Again, the reason is because we have here a teacher prob- 
lem; and the teachers are silent on the subject. 

I could go on almost indefinitely mentioning problems in 
the narrow field of primary arithmetic—problems the sim- 
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plicity of which might lead us to expect a ready solution. 
Should combinations be taught in regular order or should a 
difficulty order be observed? Should combinations be kept 
apart which have a common element, e.g., 5-+4 and 
3 + 4° To what extent may transfer from fundamental 
facts to higher decade facts be relied upon? Is drill in con- 
nection with games superior to drill from a chart? How 
much drill should be given in the form of verbal problems? 
In formulating problems should we seek to make the prob- 
lems interesting or merely clear? 

It is by no means necessary that you should set up formal 
experiments involving control groups in order to serve the 
cause of education as a research worker. The type of 
investigation to which the clinical psychologist is devoted 
is available for the teacher. I do not mean that the teacher 
should use the materials or work with the same purpose 
that the clinician does. But I do mean that, like him, the 
teacher may be concerned with the study of individuals. 
In these studies the effort is to secure completeness not by 
the accumulation of many cases but by the extensive treat- 
ment of one case. The teacher as he gets experience en- 
counters many interesting cases. If he had the habit of 
making records, how valuable to him and to others these 
cases might be. By a “case” I mean a child with his re- 
corded characteristics, antecedents, needs, and achievements 
—a child who is attending school and who at various points 
in his school career presents problems which are met by 
some kind of procedure. The record of such a case while 
containing personal data will also report what action was 
taken and with what result. 
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A collection of such cases would be a priceless legacy 
from an experienced teacher. Why should new teachers be 
compelled to tread the same weary round and make the 
same mistakes year after year? Can we not save them and 
their pupils from some of these? For there are few new 
problems in teaching. There are doubtless new phases 
of old problems but it is scarcely likely that any really new 
crux ever appears in a schoolroom. The overgrown and 
backward child, the child who is shy, the child who has a 
special disability in mathematics, the sullen and the sunny, 
the honest and the dishonest, the leader and the follower— 
all these have been attending school time out of mind. They 
have been coaxed or cudgeled, stimulated or repressed, pun- 
ished or rewarded. The inexperienced teacher must meet 
all these conditions as if they had never been met before. To 
him the experience of his predecessors is nothing. He must 
face the same difficulties that others have faced and fail or 
succeed for the same reasons that have influenced thousands 
of others. He has no guidance from them, no friendly les- 
sons of caution from their mistakes. 

Among the many types of research work available to 
teachers, the making of case studies is by no means unimpor- 
tant. It involves record making and record making is not. 
one of the teacher’s strong points. It would be well if this 
were otherwise. At any rate I venture to believe that if 
the sort of record making to which I am referring could be 
developed in a few centers, and if a first “book of cases” 
could be made, such a book would justify by its usefulness 
every effort by which it was produced. 

Let no one persuade you, then, that your opportunities for 
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study and investigation are small. Do not suppose that 
educational research is appropriate only for the university 
professor and for those who belong to bureaus of research. 
The field of research has no limits other than those of educa- 
tion itself. Indeed research is not really a field at all. It 
is a method; it is a point of view. No matter how we may 
divide education, each subdivision has its research aspect. 
The kindergarten, the elementary school, the secondary 
school, the college, and the graduate school each has its 
appropriate problems of research. In colleges and uni- 
versities faculty members are appointed, promoted, and 
paid not only because they can teach but also because they 
can conduct original investigation. In the high school, how- 
ever, and in the elementary school, faculty members are 
hired to teach and not to investigate. They are not ex- 
pected to concern themselves with the problems of their 
calling. 

Yet nothing can be more certain than that if we are to 
make our elementary and secondary schools the schools 
they should be, the public-school teacher must take the field. 
We cannot rely upon the colleges and universities to do the 
work. Administrators, superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools should be 


expected to participate. Teaching and research should be 


required of faculty members not only in higher educational 
institutions but also in the public schools. The proportion 
of attention devoted to these two activities may indeed vary 
at different levels but in all schools teaching and research 
should be expected, recognized, planned for, and paid for. 

This would be desirable even if the number of problems 
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awaiting solution was not extremely large and even if the 
urgency of these problems was not immediate. It would be 
desirable even if the public-school people were not the very 
ones who could attack many of these problems with the best 
prospect of success. In short, it would be desirable even if 
no account were taken of the results as contributions to 
knowledge. The spirit of research among teachers would be 
justified merely in its reaction upon the teachers themselves. 
We often hear it said in university circles that the research 
activities of faculty members give vitality to their teaching. 
This is indeed true. It would be true to an even greater 
degree among public-school teachers, because with them the 
research work may be concerned not only with subject mat- 
ter but also with children. 

Indeed, when looked at from this point of view the teach- 
er’s occupation becomes fascinating. He has children to 
study—not stones, bugs, fossils or old manuscripts, but the’ 
most interesting of all possible materials—namely, human 
beings. Moreover, he has at hand human beings at their 
_ Most engaging period—childhood and youth. And his chil- 
dren never grow old. In constant procession they present to 
him, always at the level of childhood, their innumerable in- 
teresting aspects. Yet each is different from the other— 
different in strength, talent, and character; different in origin, 
growth, and need. If teaching these children is to include 
studying them, the job of teaching takes on new dignity. 
Its scope is broadened. Its meaning is enriched. No other 
calling may then be compared with it. It is the great 
adventure. 
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Brooks, S. S., 333; graph card, 333 

Buckingham, B. R., problem test, 
181-184,. 236, 265, 334, 361 

Buckingham-Stevenson, geography 
test, 180, 228, 236 

Burgess, W. R., reading test, 199 

Burt, Cyril, citation from, 202, 203 

Bush, Emma D., 290 


Caldwell, Otis W., 73-75 

California, University of, Southern 
Branch, 291 

Captions, 85 

Cards, guide, 94-98 

Chapman, J. C., 254 

Charters, W. W., 158, 244, 300, 314 

Children: motor-minded and men- 
tally deficient, 53, 54; gifted, 156, 
161-163, 291; ability of, 260 

Clapp, Frank L., 44, 310, 362 

Classes, small and large, 54 

Classification and grouping, 258-294 

Coast guard service, index card, 96 

Colvin, S. S., 254 

Combining intelligence and educa- 
tional tests, 198-209 

Cooley, A. M., 254 
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Cornman, Oliver P., 314 

Correlation coefficient, 130, 131; 
foot-rule method of computing, 
130 

Counting, errors in, 321 

Counts, 314 


Courtis, S. A., 73-75; tests, 140, 171, 
180-184, 187, 188, 195, 196, 333; 
362, 365 

Cross-cut test, 232 

Curriculum, 2, 3, 272, 309, 328 

Curve, learning, 58-61 


Dalton school “contract,” 194 

Data, filing statistical, 77-98, 100- 
102 

Des Bancels, J. Larguier, citation 
from, 30 

Detroit plan, 187-192; class record 
sheets, 189, 191 

Deviations, plus and minus, 117, 118 

Diagnostic test, 171, 172, 229, 335, 
365 

Dickson, V. E., 166 

Discussion test, 251, 335 

Division: errors in, 316; long, 317 

Double-entry score sheet, 337-341 

Drill or review, 38, 325 

_Dunn, Fanny W., 12 


Ebbinghaus, H., 72, 142 

Education, 1, 3, 5; Winch on, 370 

Educational tests, 167-197; use of 
scales in, 167, 170-177; combining 
intelligence and, 198-209 

Effect, law of, 8, 9, 12, 13, 63, 67, 
40 

Efficiency man, 77 

Emotional side of learning, 63, 67 

Engelhardt, N. L., 82, 88 

Environment, 4, 6 


INDEX 


Error: analysis of, 312-318; serious- 
ness of, 319; prevention of, 321. 
See also Multiplication, errors in; 
also Problems, errors in; Division, — 
errors in 

Error and failure, educational mean- 
ing of, 295-329 

Evaluation of tests, 177 

Examination: Illinois, 175, 206, 231, 
232; recall, 213; recognition, 218; 
“true-false” type of, 219; “short- 
answer,” 253; “interview” type, 
344. See also Test 

Examinations: new type, 210-257; 
time saving in rating papers in, 
247 

Exercise, law of, 8, 9, 13, 16, 67 


Fatigue, mental, 55-58 

Fernald, Grace M., 52, 53, 70 

Filer, H. A., 254 

Filing, 88, 100; sample card for, 96 

Fiske, T. S., 255 

“Foot-rule method,” 130 

Forgetting, 36; how to counteract, 
37 

Forms, report, 83-85 

Formula, for computing correlation 
coefficient, 130, 131 

Fractions, errors in, 317 

Franzen, Raymond, 206 

Freeman, F. N., 170 

Frequency tables, 103, 105, 107, 109- 
113; how to find median in, 1o2- 
132 


Gates, A. I., 255 

Geiger, Ruth, 54, 364 

Geography: filing in relation to, 93- 
96; Buckingham-Stevenson test, 
180, 228, 236 


INDEX 


Geyer, Denton L., 285 

Gilchrist, 65, 66 

Gilliland, A. R., 197 

Glass, James M., 284, 288 

Godsey, Edith R.. 245 

Goodrich graph cards, 333 

Grade norms, 181, 182 

Graded system, 258-295 

Grades: percentage, 136; promotion 
and, 259; individual differences in, 
260; segregation in, 262; grouping 
within, 276-281 

Grammar: test methods in, 
errors in, 314 

Graph, pupil’s, 184; cards, 333 

Graphometer, 65, 140, 167-169 

Gray, W.S., oral reading paragraphs, 
140, 170 

Greece, Ancient, 5 

Gregory, C. A., 197 

Grouping and classifying, 258-294 

Group intelligence tests, 141 

Growth and learning, 3 


244 ; 


Hahn, H. H., 255 

Handwriting, 167-171, 191-194; 
scale, 167, 180; class record sheet 
in, 191 

Harvard-Newton scales, 171 

Heck, 57, 58 

Heilman, 309, 310 

Hillegas, M. B., composition scale 
of, 140, 170; number analysis of, 
360, 361 

Hines, H. C., 166 

Horace Mann Elementary School, 
report form of, 83-86 


Illinois, examination, 175, 206, 231, 
232; general intelligence scale, 333 
Imagery, types of, 48-52 
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Impromptu tests, 90 

Indentation, in report headings, 85 

Indexing, 88, 94-98 

Information question test, 228 

Instruction: mass and individual, 54, 
295-299, 330-368; necessity for in- 
dividual, 144 

Intelligence: definition of, 148; 
tests, 133-166, 283, 284; scales, 
156, 180, 333; conservation of, 
162; standards of, 201 

Inventory tests, 335, 336 


Jordan, A. M., 12 

Jordan, R. H., 197 

Jost, 18 

Judgments: teacher’s, 145; age effect 
on, 146; percentage, 134 

Junior high school, 275, 281, 282 


Keller, Helen, 52, 70 

Keyes, Charles, 303 

Kirby, Thomas J., 15, 18, 244 
Knight, F. B., 255 
Kuhlmann, 36 


Laird, Donald A., 250, 255 

Lakeman, Mary E., 33 

Latin, 227, 248, 361 

Laws of learning: three fundamen- 
tal, 7-13 

Learning curve, the, 58-61 

Learning: passive and active, 4; 
three fundamental laws of, 7-13; 
logical, 20, 21; types of, 21, 22, 
‘24, 25, 30, 31, 33-35, 48-54; meas- 
uring, 25-27, 68; emotional, 63, 
67; trial and error, 311. See also 
Laws of learning 

Lippincott-Chapman test, 175 
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Long division, errors in, 317 
Lowell, group intelligence scale, 156 
Lyon, D. O., 37, 38 


McCall, W. A., 197, 250, 253, 255, 
205, 341 

McKinney, 302 

Mann, Horace, 73, 74, 76, 258; Ele- 
mentary School, 84 

Mass teaching, 295 

May, M. A., 255 

Mean or average, 103-132 


Median, the, 102-115; frequency 
tables relating to, 103, 105, 107, 
109-113 


Memory, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 69, 72, 
88; retention, 373, 374 

Mental fatigue, 55-58, 70 

Mentality and age, 155 

Meumann, E., 4, 23, 24, 34 

Milk, measuring cleanliness of, 168, 
169 

Milton, John, 214 

“Mixed” method of learning, 33, 34, 
68 

Monroe, W. S., tests, 171, 180, 181, 
185, 197, 205, 342, 344 

Morrison, J. Cayce, 39 

Morton, 314 . 

Motor learning, 52, 53 

Moyer, Edward L., 286 

Multiplication, errors in, 316 

Muscular sense, 48 

Myers, Garry C., 314, 319-321, 324 


Name, in report forms, 79, 84 

Neatness: transfer of training in, 42; 
teaching of, 46 

New-type: examinations, 210-257 

Norms, 146; grade, 181; table of 
norms on certain tests, 182, 183 


INDEX 


Norsworthy, Naomi, 373, 374 
Number combinations, 44, 376, 377 


Observational learning, 19-22 

Odell, C. W., 131 

Ohio: State University, Department 
of Agricultural Engineering test, 
236-239; State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Classification Committee, 
265, 268, 269, 274 

Opposites test, 231 

Oral reading, 140 

O’Rourke, L. J., 254 

Osburn, W. J., 45, 171, 314, 315, 
317 

Otis, Arthur S., 131, 141, 232-234 


Papers, filing test, 90 

“Part” and “whole” methods of 
learning, 22-25, 29-35, 68 

Pechstein, 24 

Percentage: judgments, 134; grades, 
134, 136-139 

Pintner, R., 156, 107 

Plateaus in learning curve, 61-63 

Plato, 6; Republic of, 5 

Practice, periods of, 13-19, 68 

Précis writing, 82 

Pressey, L. C., 156, 175, 107, 283, 
284 

Pressey, S. L., 156, 197, 283, 284 

Probation, 304-308 

Problem tests, 181, 345-360 

Problems, errors in, 318, 345-360 

Progress: need of more exact knowl- 
edge with, 76, 77; records, 91-93; 
books, 92 


« Promotion, 299-308, 327 


Pupils: grouping and _ classifying, 
258-294; ability of, 260; capable, 
345; individual differences in, 346 


INDEX 


Purdue English test, 224, 231 
Pyle, W. H., 30, 31 


Rapid learners, 69 

Rating: unreliability of teacher’s, 
134-139; effect of teacher’s, 138; 
time saving in, 247 

Readiness, law of, 7, 9-11 

Reading, 10-12, 21, 43, 50, 52-54; 
silent, 50, 180-184; tests, 178, 185, 
199, 232, 364, 365; age, 205; pri- 
Imary, 232; scale, 342; problem 
solving and, 350 

Recall examination, 213; completion, 
form of, 215 

Recognition tests, 213, 217 

Record forms, 77-82, 86, 87 

Records, classroom, 98, 99 

Recreation and play, 57 

Register, school, 98, 99 

Regrading, 263-269; by subjects, 
274, 275, 276 ; 

Reminiscence, 39, 60 

Repetition, 19, 20, 21, 67, 68, 326 

Report forms, 83-87; time limit in, 
83, 84 

Republic, Plato’s, 5, 6 

Research work, opportunity in, 16, 
71, 72, 293 

Retention, 25, 26, 32, 33 

Rhythm, in learning, 49 

Rice, J. M., 198 

Riegel, Vernon M., 265 

Ruch, G. M., 250 

Ruediger, 42 

Rugg, H. O., 132 


Scales: Ayres, 109, 170, 180-182, 
192-194; Hillegas, 140, 170; Binet- 
Simon, 141, 156, 280; Thorndike, 
169, 170; Harvard-Newton, 171; 
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Willing, 171, 182; Illinois General 
Intelligence, 180; Stone, 342 

School, and society, 3; old and new, 
73-77; improvement of, 134; 
junior high, 275, 281, 282 

Scores, 180-183; age, 185 

Score-sheet, 80, 81; double entry, 
337-341; sample of, 340 

Shakespeare, 208 

“Short-answer” examinations, 253 

Silent reading, 50, 180-181; Courtis 
test in, 184 

Similarities test, 233 

Snyder, J. C., 30 

Spelling, 75, 109, 110; Detroit plan 
of rating, 187-192, 309, 336 

Stanford achievement test, 175, 206, 
216 

Starch, Daniel, 14, 15, 17, 18 

Statistical clerk, 86 

Statistician, 77 

Statistics: needed by modern teacher, 
73-132; record forms, 77; items 
and sub-items in, 87; of variation, 
121-126; of relationship, 126- 
132 

Stedman, Lulu M., 201 

Steffens, Lottie, 372 

“Step” in frequency table, 103 

Stern, 142 

Stetson, Paul C., 288 

Stevenson, P. R., 165, 236, 240 

Stone narrative reading scale, 342 

Strayer, G. D., 82, 88 

Sub-items: position of, in reports, 
86, 87 

Subject-matter tests, 139-141 

Subtraction, errors in, 316 

Survey test, 330-333 

Synonyms test, 231 

System, graded, 258-295 
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Tables, relating to. median, 111- 
113 ; 

Teacher, 1, 7, 12, 39, 45, 47; ad- 
vantages over psychologist, 71, 72, 
44-79, 81, 82, 88}; professional 
growth of, 89; in planning work, 
91; progress books as aids to, 92, 
134-136; as research worker, 369- 
380; opportunities for, 374-378. 
See also Judgments 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, tests, 170, 196 

Teaching: factors to be considered 
in, 45, 88, 89; mass and indi- 
vidual, 295; emphasis in, 309; 
speed in, 325; application of error 
to, 328 

Terman, L. M., 154, 155, 156, 166, 
231, 236 

Test: papers, 42, 90, 91, 95, 343, 344, 
366, 543; standardized, 80; im- 
promptu, 90; intelligence, 133-166; 
educational, 167-197; problem, 
181-183; subject-matter, 199, 200; 
recall type, 213, 214; completion, 
218-218; alternative-response, 218- 
224; true-false, 219-221; multiple- 
choice, 224-229; information-ques- 
tion, 228; thought-question, 220; 


synonyms, 231; opposites, 231; 
cross-out, 232; similarities, 233; 
analogies, 234; best reason, 235; 
pictures, 236; matching, 239; 


definitions, 240; cause and effect, 
241; combinations, 242; diagnos- 
tic, 334; inventory, 335 

Tests: simplification’ of, 172-173; 
manufacture and sale of, 176: 
critical evaluation, 177; combin- 
ing intelligence and educational, 
198-209; new-type examination, 


INDEX 


210-257; how to make new-type, 
246 

Thorndike, E. L., 12, 63, 65, 140, 
156, 167, 169, 180, 193, 312, 313, 
315, 324 

Thought-question test, 229 

Thurstone, L. L., 132, 156 

Torgerson, T. L., 286, 287 

Trabue, M. R., 66, 179, 197 

Transfer of training, 40-47, 69 

Transmuting, test scores, 180 

True-false tests, 219-221, 250, 338, 3390 

Types, of classification, 262; of 
learning, 20, 48-54, 70; of error, 
312-314, 318 


Uhl, W. L., 314 
University of California, Southern 
Branch, training school of, 291 


Van Denburg, J. K., 281, 282 

Van Scoyck-Young Permanent Test 
Record Cards, 332, 333 

Variation, statistics of, 121 

Varner, G. F., 147, 148 

Visual imagery, 48, 40, 51 


Washburne, Carleton W., 
from, 362, 363 

Watt, Henry J., 31 

Welch, Emily H., 92 

“Whole” and “part” methods of 
learning, 22-25, 29-35, 63 

Willing scale, 171; tests, 182, 183 

Wilson, Estaline, 351 

Winch, W. H., 24, 25, 42, 43, 57, 370 

Winnetka, schools at, 362, 363 

Woodrow, Herbert, 154, 155, 156 
166 

Wundt, 142 
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